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You, Too, Can Learn © 
to Boss This Job! 
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“ELECTRICAL EXPERTS” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


What’s YOUR Future? 


Trained ‘Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advancement and a big 
success in this line are the greatest ever known. 
Electrical Experts’’ earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 


Be an “Electrical Expert” 


Today even the ordinary electrician—the ‘‘screw driver’’ kind is making money~—big money. But it’s the trained man- 
the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “‘Electrical Expert’’—who is picked out to “‘boss’’ ordinary 
electricians—to boss big jobs—the jobs-that pay. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 
Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs,’’ by enrolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right-up-to-the-minute, 
Spare-Time Home Study Course in Practica! Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 
You don't have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School graduate. My Course in Electricity is the most 
simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, €ducation, or previous experience, the 
chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert,’’ able to make from $7 to $200 a week, 


I Give You a Real Training 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs to get the best 
positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are now successful 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get into the “big money” 
class in electrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single penny paid me in tuition, if, when you have 
finished my course, you are not satisfied it was the best investment you ever made. 


FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 


I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, Materials and Measuring Instruments absolutely FREE. I also supply 
them with Drawing Outfits, examination paper, and many other things that other schools don’t furnish. You do PRACTICAL 
work—AT HOME. You start right in after the first few lessons to 


C LCOOKE Chic! Enginecn Chicese Enuincciny 1 WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 
> ce ief Engineer, icago Engineering 
Works, Dept. 431, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. I SAVE $45.50 BY ENROLLING NOW 





Dear Sir: _Send me at once full particulars of your I You can save $45.50 in tuition by enrolling now. Let me send you full 
great Special Offer; also your Free booklet on | How j Particulars of my great Special Offer, and my Free booklet on “How 
to Become An Electrical Expert. No obligation on 


sgl SE eee te J L.L.Cooke. CHieF ENGINEER 
i a. (CHICAGO ENGINEERING WorKS 
asemhe — « Dept. 431, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill! 


THE“COOKE’ TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN’ 


to Become an Electrical Expert.” 
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Have You 

Learned to 

Typeurite 
Yet? 


Or do you still use 
slow, tiring long- 
hand? Typing is so 
easy to learn. 











Don’t Pay Double! 


If the Oliver was priced at $100, it could 
not bea finer typewriter! At $49.50 it is still 
the same standard machine—the price alone 
is changed, all because we ship it direct from 
the factory to you. You save the usual sell- 
ing cost by being your own salesman. 


Now *49® for the Oliver 


There are two ways to buy 
a standard typewriter. We 
abandoned the usual way in 
order to introduce a new. 


The standard price for a 
standard typewriter is $100, 
as it has been for 25 years. 
The new price for the stand- 
ard Oliver saves you the 
high cost of selling. 


We found that it was un- 
necessary to maintain an expensive army 
of salesmen and agents. We found it un- 
necessary to have costly offices in over 
50 cities. 


So we are able to save you the $50.50 
that it would cost us to sell you an Oliver 
the usual way. We ship it direct from the 
factory and let it sell itself. Over 900,000 
Olivers have been sold. 


Yet you obtain the identical $100 Oli- 
ver, since the saving is due entirely to the 
elimination of extravagant and needless 
sales methods. 


FREE TRIAL 


The coupon brings you EITHER a 
Free Trial Oliver or Further Information. 
When the Oliver comes, compare it with 
other standard typewriters. Note its dura- 
bility, its easy operation, its fine printing 
and all its superiorities. Use it as if it 
Were your own, for five days. 


Please mention this magazine 


NOT $100 


Then if you decide that it 
is the. finest typewriter, re- 
gardless of price, and wish to 
buy it, send us $49.50 cash, 
or if you wish to pay in 
monthly installments, send 
us $3 after trial and then $4 
per month until $55, the in- 
stallment price, is paid. 


If you wish to return it, 

ship it back at our expense. 

We even refund the outgoing transporta- 

tion charges, so that you cannot risk a 
penny in the trial. 

Which sounds more attractive — standard 
typewriter for $100 or a standard typewriter 
for $49.50? Do you care to spend $50.50 to 
have some salesman come and coax you? If 
not, mail coupon NOW. 


The OLIVER Tipewriter Gmpany 


731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ailing ic salads tw sagtesdpgpae gratia: 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Ship me a new Oliver No. 9 Typewriter for 
five days’ free inspection. If I keep it I will 
pay $55 as follows: $3 the end of trial period 
and then at the rate of $4 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. If I make 
cash settlement at end of trial period I = to 
deduct ten per cent and remit to you $49. 
If I decide not to keep it, I will — it tock at 
your expense at the end of five days. 


My shipping point is 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
High Cost of Typewrit- 
your de luxe 





me your book—‘'The 
ers—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
catalog and further information. 
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5,000,000 Men 
Are After the | 
Routine Jobs— 


Break Away From 
This Competition— 


Command 
Big Pay! 


When business slackens, can your 
employer “let you go”— and tomorrow 
hire almost afly routine man from this 
army of 5,000,000 men and find him 
competent to take your place? 

Shoarve that when a business trims its 
crew, it is almost never the big-pay men who 
walk the plank. 

Not only are the specialists retained—the 
Accountants, Production Managers, Traffic Managers, 
and, in fact, the managers of any of the important 
departments of a business — but they are frequently 
promoted. Other concerns are in need of their 
ability, and come bidding for their services. 

Many of these men who today are going rapidly 
ahead were no better off than you, several years 
ago. Today, while others walk the streets, these 
men walk into the better jobs. 

There is no mystery about their swift advancement. 
There is a way that’s interesting and practical whereby 
any man of average intelligence can get the training 
that will put him in the big-pay class. Literally 
thousands of ambitious men have found this way in 
the LaSalle Problem Method. They have chosen the 
line of work that most appealed to them—then, right 
in the quiet of their own homes, without losing an 
hour from work or a dollar of pay, they have solved 
the problems they today are meeting in the better jobs. 

Situations which they face today are identical with 
those they faced in spare-time study. They have been 
shown exactly how to meet them—guided every step 
of the way by some of the ablest business men, in 
their respective fields, in America. 


— — — INQUIRY 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
Please send me catalog and full information regardi 
below. 

O Business Management 

D Higher Accountancy 

0) Traffic Management— O Industrial Management 
Foreign and Domestic Efficiency 

0 Railway Accounting and [} Modern Business Corre- 
Station Management spondence and Practice 


O Law—Degree of LL. B. 


0) Commercial Law 


Name....... jeseia fivaeediackvetabieuess ieeuieasabuccandinsveonieaseene 


COUPON 


asbensabiates Present Position 








Read these statements, typical of over 1,000 which 
we will send you in booklet form and which represent 
but a small part of the many thousands of similar 
letters in our files: 

“The most efficient and most rapidly promoted men 

in our whole organization are LaSalle-trained.”’ 
“Promoted to General Manager.” 

“Now a director in two banks.” 

“From bookkeeper advanced to chief accountant— 
salary increased 500%.”’ 
“Passed bar examination with highest grade, in com- 


petition with many resident school graduates. 
“The Problem Method increased my income $2,500 
a year.”’ 


“Passed C.P,A.examination. You will be interested 
to know that 50% of the successful candidates were 
LaSalle-trained men.” 

An analysis of the letters from 1,089 LaSalle members report- 
ing definite salary increases during 3 months’ time shows an 
average increase per man of 56%. 

While the axe hangs over every business office, it’s the time 
of all times to free yourself forever from the treadmill jobs. 

Mark on the coupon the training that attracts you, sign and 
mail it to the University. It will bring you full information, to- 
gether with particulars of our convenient-payment plan; also your 
free copy of the inspiring book—**Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 

reak away from the crowd of routine pluggers. Find out 
today what YOU must do to put yourself among the men who 
command big money. Mail the coupon NOW, 


Dept. 165-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ng the course and service I have marked with an X 





Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all withaut obligation to me. 


O Banking and Finance [© Expert Bookkeeping 

D Personnel and Employ- (1 Business English 
ment Management 0) Commercial Spanish 

0 Modern Foremanship [( Effective Speaking 
& Production Methods [J C. P. A. Coaching 


NUL citeidicarschcciasksdeeesieseetes ssbhbaesenebkanansnneke csieenanciiammabigucianes tetepianieesinnainte Chsiebtiimineuntuebetebiatsa 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Farm Lands 


Shorthand 





BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C, T. 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Sala ries; expenses. Americ “a For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Lou 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC NaPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. rite for Booklet 
CM 28, planderd Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, ¥. 


$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 
fice windows. Any one can do it. Big de- 
mand, Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants agents 
to sell work and dress shirts direct to 
wearer. Big values. Exclusive patterns. 
Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broad- 
way, New York. 

YOUR name on 
20 cents. Agents outfit free. 
John W. Burt. Coshocton, Ohio 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG 
Travel. Excellent opportunity. 














35 linen cards and case 
ta profits. 


MONEY. 
Bspemnce 


sary. Particulars free. Write, 
* Detective 


System, 1968 Broad- 





WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN who are 
desirous of making $25.00 to $200.00 per 
week clear profit from the start in a perma- 
nent business of their own Mitchell’s 
Magic Marvel Washing Compound washes 
clothes spotlessly clean in ten to fifteen 
minutes, One hundred other uses in every 
home. Nothing else it. Nature’s 
mightiest cleanser. Contains no lye, lime, 
or wax. Fastest selling article ever 
through agents. Free Samples make 
3 easy. Enormous repeat orders. 300 
per cent profit. Exclusive territory. We 
guarantee sale of every package. No cap- 
ital or experience required. Baker, Ohio, 
made $600 last month. You can do as 
well. Send for Free Sample and _ proof. 
L. Mitchell & Co., Desk 333, 1308-1314 E. 
6lst., Chicago, IIL 


MEN WANTED to make Secret Investiga- 
tions and reports. Experience unnecessary. 
Write J. Ganor, Former Gov't Detective, 120, 

8. 





A ENTS- Steady 
facturer of Soaps, 
and Pure Food 
representatives in each locality 
facturer direct to Consumer. Big profits. 
Honest goods. Whole or spare time. Cash 
or Credit. Send at once for particulars. 
American Products Co., 5726 American 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

FIREM , Brakemen, Baggagemen. 
$200; Col Porters by Railroads 
where. Experience unnecessary, 915 Ry 
Bureau, E. St. Louls, Ill. 

WANTED. Men 17, Railway Mail 
Clerks. $135 month. List spositions free. 
Write’ ‘Franklin Institute, Dept. T 2, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnish- 
ng everything: men and women $30 to $100 
week ly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy Fac- 
tor! anywhere. Booklet free. W. Hillyer 
Reresdale, Drawer 29, Eest Orange. N. J 

BIG MONEY FOR AGENTS, 
4 salesmen. Write at once 

ding the quick selling 
lectric Iron. Big Money 
Every home needs an iron 
plans which sell these irons 
for details today. Address Corporation Ap- 
pliance Company, Household Department 10, 
538 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


large manu- 
Toilet Articles 
wishes 
Manu- 


income, 
Perfumes, 
Products, ete., 





$140- 


over 





Crew Mana- 
for particu- 





Automobiles 

Al "TOMOBILE Ow Owners, Garageme n, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send ree copy of 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, . — Bag pages, illustrated. 
Send _ for today. Automobile 
Digest, 530 Butler’ Bide. Cincinnati 


every- - 





CLAY LOAM LANDS—20, 40, 80 acre 
tracts in clover district of Michigan; rich 
gol; $15 to $35 acre. Easy terms. 5S 

ree booklet. Swigart Land Co., 

First National Bank Bidg., Chicago. 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, ind. 


WANTED—Girls—Women. 
Designers. $135 month. Sample lessons 
free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T 561, Rochester, N. Y. 











Become Dress 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.”’ Send ske 
scription for our opinion of its 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
rasdrepeg Pa ee Attention. Reasonabie 
Terms. r J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth, 
Washington “. Cc. 


PATENTS, 





or de- 
patentable 
Wash- 








Highest references Rates 
reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
ag Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
» C. 





PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright, fore- 
most word free. Correspondence, solicited 
Results procured. Charges reasonable. Write 
Metzger, Washington. 


INVENTIONS WANTED. Cash or Roy- 
alty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 223, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTORS: If you have an invention 
and don’t want to spend unnecessary money 
in securing a patent, write to Inventors & 
Engineers Consulting Co., P. O. Box 344, 
Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS SECURED. Submit sketch or 
model of your invention for examination. 
Write for Record of Invention blank and 
valuable book, free. J. L. Jackson & Co., 
305 Ouray Building, Washngtion, D. C. 











Personal 

DO You want success? To win 
and be happy? Wonderful results. ‘‘Suc- 
Personality sketch for 10c 

300 


friends 


sss”’ key and 
and birthdate. Thomson-Heywood, 
Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 


ASTROLOGY—Stars_ tell Life’s Story. 
Send birth date and dime for trial reading. 
pay. —— St.,. 33—74 Kansas City, 
fis 


WRITE THE 








WORDS FOR A_ SONG, 
We compose music and guarantee to secure 
publication on royalty basis by New York 
publisher. Our Chief Composer and Lyric 
Editor is a song-writer of national reputa- 
tion and has written many big song-hits. 
Submit poems on any subject. Broadway 
Studios, 275 Fitzgerald Bldg.,  N WV York. 


ASTROLOGY. Send dime anc birth in- 
formation for reliable scientific test to Flato, 
oldest astrologer, Box 102, Buffalo, N. 
One year’s future one dollar. 


ZEE Beautiful 
derful poses $1.00 
art Co., 125, Sf. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in your future? 
Trial reading for birthdate and 10c, F. 
Crane, 840 Advertising Bldg., Chicago. 








girl pictures. 10 
: 18 avactale $2.00. 
‘Louis, 


won- 
Bair- 








Salesmen Wanted > 
Ambition and ¢ training. 
That’s what it takes to get the Big Jobs 
today. We train you and secure the posi- 
tion; write today. American School of 
Salesmanship, Eighth Floor, 20 E. Jackson 
St., Chicago. 


TRAVELING Field Representatives wanted. 

Shouts net $10,000 yearly. Choice of terri- 

Weekly advances. Merchants School 

of Advertising, Dept. 14, 22 Quincy St., 
Chicago, 


SALES M EN 





Please mention this magazine when answering 





SHORTHAND—Best practical system, 
learn in 5 hours; speed with easy _ practice, 
Proof lessons, brochure free. ng Ins 
stitute, EB-26, Station F, New York. 





Short Stories and Photoplays 


ITEMS and_ Short 
spare time. Copyright 
Press Reporting Syn- 
uis, Mo. 





WRITE NEWS 
Stories for pay in 
Book and plans free. 
dicate (406), Bnd Lou 
$25—$300 paid 
Experience un- 
Producers 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 
any one for suitable ideas. 
necessary ; complete outline Free. 
League, 439 St. Louis. 





FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, a. Bs 





WRITERS! Stories, Poems, 
are wanted for publication. 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 


Plays, etc., 
Literary Bu- 





AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today for 
Free Copy, America’s leading magazine for 
writers of — photoplays, Stories, Poems, 
Songs. Instructive, helpful Writer's 
Digest, 605 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 

PHOTOPLAYS Ww TED for California 
Producers; also stories. Submit manuscripts, 
or, if a beginner, write for Free Plot Chart 
and Details. Harvard Company, 560, San 
Francisco. 





Songs, Poems, etc. 





YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 271 
J. 125th St., New York, 
POEM, Love, Mother, 
subject. I compose 
publication. Se 

Trent, 625 Reaper 





WRITE A SONG 
Home, Comic or any 
music and guarantee 
words to-day. Edward 
Block, Chicago. 
POEMS? I have 
D102, 4040 





HAVE YOU SONG 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

SONG WRITERS! Learn of the public's 

demand for songs suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed conditions 
offer new writers, obtainable only in ow 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide’’ sent free. 
Submit your ideas for songs at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, com- 
pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale of songs 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bldg. 
New York, 
WORDS FOR A SONG— 
music, copyright and _ print 
professional copies which are distributed 
to over 200 performers and theaters and 
submitted to 80 publishers for outright 
sale. Our Chief of Staff wrote the Great 
est Ballad Success of All Time. Millions 
of copies of his songs h been sold. 
Bell Studios, 1490 Broadway, Dept. 707 
New York. 





WRITE 
We _ write 


THE 
the 





WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
We revise poems, compose music and 
antee to secure publication on royalty 

by a New Yor music _ publisher. 

Chief Composer and Lyric Editor is a song- 
writer of national reputation and ha 
written many biz song-hits. Millions of 
copies of his songs have been sold ‘ou 
can write the words for a song if you ty 
Do so now Submit poems to us on any 
subject Send today Do not delay 
Broadway Composing Studios. 159C Fits 
gerald Building, New York City. 


SONG POEMS—You [ 
write music; print 100 autocraph copies 
Copyright in your name. Jrite for terms. 
B. & C. Studios, Suite 5, 469 Broad St, 
Newark, N. J. 


write words, we'll 





Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T- TERING And  Stammering 
Cured At Home. Instructive booklet. free 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


advertisements 
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How! Found a°10000 Job 


Truth is often stranger than fiction as evidenced by 
the fact that I found an opportunity in a waste basket 
that quickly placed me in the $10,000 a year class. 


By Philip Wilson 


F anyone had told me a couple of years ago that I 
I would be in the position I am in today it would 

have made me sore, because at that time my pros- 
pects did not amount to a row of beans. After ten 

‘s drudgery as a bookkeeper I was only earning 
$35.00 a week, Further promotion was almost impos- 
sible and even if it came my way, it could only mean 
five or ten dollars more a week at the most. 

From morning until night I worked on endless rows 
of figures, punched the clock-on my arrival and again 
on quitting. Frankly, I was sour on life. And then, 
as though by a touch of magic, my entire prospects 
changed—thanks to a dilapidated old waste basket. 

And now for the other side of the picture. At the 
present time I am earning about $10,000 a year, have 
a comfortable home, earn enough to enjoy the luxuries 
that make life worth while, have a bank account that 
is growing each month, to say nothing of the fact that 
I am engaged in work that seems like play, that fasci- 
nates, thrills-and enables me to live like a gentleman. 

The funny part of it is that if anyone had 
told me two years ago that I could make good 
in my present profession. I would bave 
scorned the idea as impossible, 

I found my opportunity in a waste basket. 

In my case I was eating lunch in our stock 
room because I could not afford to go to a 
restaurant, In the corner of the room I 
noticed a waste basket Sticking out of it 
was a dirty looking old magazine. Not find- 
ing anything of interest among the articles, I 
idly turned over the advertising pages when 


of top notch 
salesmanagers 
and salesmen, 
formed just for 
the purpose of 
showing men 
how to become master salesmen. 

Through the help of the N. S. T. A., hundreds of 
men have been able to realize their dreams of success, 
health, and independence. Men without previous ex- 
perience or special qualifications have learned the 
secrets of selling that make star salesmen—for sales- 
men are not “born,” but made, and any man can 
easily master the principles of salesmanship through 
the wonderful system of the National Salesmen's 
Training Association. On record in the Association 
files are hundreds of letters similar to the few shown 
on this page. The most amazing part of it all is that 
these successful men had no previous selling expert- 
ence before the N. 8S. T. A. trained them and helped 

them secure sales positions. 

In my own case for instance, it may sound 
like a fairy tale but at the end of my first 
month I received a letter from my les- 
manager oouata talating me on my _ suecess. 
I had made a record for my territory. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 

Salesmanship is not a natural gift—it is an 
Art and Science that is open to any man of 
average intelligence. There are many funda- 


something stopped me. For fifteen minutes or Pri aeerhet tets Mental rules and principles that anyone can 


so I studied the page before me carefully. o 
Then I took it over to the stock room clerk. Brougnt'to 


learn and put into practice. There are cer- 
tain ways <«f doing and saying things in sell- 


ed 
“What do you think of this, Jim,” I asked. ket. ay sud- ing and once you are master of these selling 
"| dently lifted him out ofthe cecrets, the world is before you. The man 


Poor Jim, who is still in that stock room, Shs casas. 


only read the headline and sniffed in contempt. 

Anyway the advertisement set me thinking although 
my negative condition at that time made me_ feel 
somewhat the way Jim did. But anyway, I ripped that 
advertisement out of the magazine and stuffed it in 
my pocket. 

Several times that afternoon I pulled it out and studied 
it carefully. Every time I read it my pulse quickened, 
because if true at all, it pointed a way for me to in 
crease my carning power many times over, to say noth- 
ing of getting away from the drudgery of bookkeeping. 

“Why couldn't I do the same?’ I asked myself. 

Then Old Man Negative whispered in my ear that I 
was foolish to even think about it—that I was not cut 
out for it. So I put the ad- 
vertisement in my desk and 
What Others Have Done | for the time being I forgot it. 

hid eater en ee ‘ Several weeks later I ran 

onth. ist week | clea'ed across it again and this time 
ne wonder for me Y I acted. I mailed the coupon 
~4 in for particulars, 


107 W. Park Place, 
The Secret of My 


Ww.kK 8 
Oklahoma, Okla 
Success 


yr as High as $100 a Day 
What was re sponsible for 


my remarkable increase’ in 
earning power? What did I 

Chicago, Ill. Crawford “Ave., do to lift myself out of the 
$1,562 in Thirty Days low pay rut and step into 
one earnings for the past thirty magnificent earnings? I got 
5 Ry into the great field of selling 
through the aid of the Na- 
Campbell,} tional Salesmen’s Training 





Greensburg, Pa. 
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uccess 
who understands the underlying principles of 


salesmanship has a two fisted grip on 
prosperity. 


A Great Book on Selling Sent Free 

The interesting book “The Knight of the Grip” will 
be sent absolutely free to those sending in the 
attached coupon. This valuable book tells you all 
about the N, 8. T. A. method of Salesmanship Train- 
ing and Free Employment Service. In addition, you 
will read of the big opportunities open for you in the 
selling field and personal stories of men from all see- 
tions of the country and from all trades and _ pro- 
fessions who have suddenly stepped from small pay 
jobs to magnificent earnings as a result of the N. 8. 
= . System. 

Simply fill out and mail the attached coupon and 

Knight of the Grip’ will be prommtly mailed 

to you. National Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. 
4-A, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 4-A, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
vour free book, 4 Knight of pme Grip.” and full in- 
formation about the N T system of Salesman- 
shin training and BBE, Service. Also a list 
showing lines of business with openings for salesmen, 
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High 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pro- 





motion. But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion bythelack ofelementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, givin 

ou all the essentials that form the foundation of practica 

usiness. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
tye but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. ° 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success, It will 
not cost you a single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-1192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
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Play By Ear 


BE A JAZZ 
MUSIC MASTER 


can—even if 


which will enable you to play all 
the popular song hits perfectly 
by ear. All you need to know is 
how to hum a tune. Our method 
—only 20 lessons, which you can 
master in a little while—will en- 
able you to transform the tune 
which is running thru your head 
into actual JAZZY music on the 
piano. ALL BY EAR. 


It is Easy to Learn 

Many masters of Jazz and Rag- 
time music don’t know a_ note. 
Be a Music Master yourself. It 
is easy —the lessons interesting 
and simple — no tedious ding-dong 
daily practice with the do, re, mi, 
until you think you will go crazy; 
rot at all. Just 20 brief, enter- 
taining lessons and you have a 
musical ability at which your 
frends will marvel. OU 
SIMPLY PLAY BY EAR. 


Hum the Tune, Play It 


y r 
Hear a pew popular song hit, 
hum the tune, play it yourself. All by ear. Just think how 
many dull hours this easily acquired ability will make happy 
how many friends you will make happy, how popular you will 
be when you JAZZ the newest song success of Broadway after 
hearing it. All done by ear. Be a JAZZ MUSIC MASTER. 


SEND COUPON FREE =1 010) 4 


FOR DETAILS AND 
Niagara School of Music, Devt.408 Miagara Falls, N. Y. 
Method” 


Withoot obligation mail me booklet “The Niaga 





How manv? 
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, ws € rare’ ‘ as 
Bud Ci HAaAPrerees 
Plain or Cork Tip. Made of selected Pure Turkish 
Tobacco, with a distinctive blend which is appreci- 
ated by smokers of discrimination and taste. 100 
Bud Cigarettes securely packed in Mahogany Wood 
Boxes. Send us $2.00 (post office, express money 
order or check) for a box of 100. Sent postpaid to 
any address. The Bud Cigarette Company, 2 Rector 
Street, New York City. 
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14-YEAR-OLD BOY 


The above cartoon was drawn by Master Bob Bren- 
nan of the Washington School of Art. Bob writes 
that he is selling his work and that he is cartoonist 
on a small paper in Evansville, Ind. He is but one 
of our many students and graduates who are making 
money as cartoonists, illustrators and designers. 


Learn By Mail at Home! 


By our new method of teaching drawing by mail 
you can learn in your own home, in a short time. 
Get into this fascinating work yourself and earn 
$50 to $100 or more per week! The _ study is 
fascinating. Only a few minutes a day! Have your 
own studio or secure high-salaried position. Or 
work in spare time. Many students earn while they 
are learning. 


FREE! BOOK AND ARTISTS’ 
OUTFIT! WRITE TODAY 
A complete outfit free to all students. Includes 
everything required to produce hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of pictures. Write today. Special terms to a 
limited number of new students. Mail postal or 
letter for beautiful Booklet, “‘How to Become an 
Artist,”’ filled with drawings and full particulars of 
our extraordinary offer. Do it now—Before you forget. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
Room 1723, Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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“Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had ii, 
a year! It shows what special training will 


do for a man.” ; 

Every mail brings letters from some of the two mil- 
lion students of the International Correspondence 
Seh 





pes MARE MONEY AT TOME fo 


OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 

time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method, No canvassing 
or soliciting, we teach you how, and guarantee you 
steady work at home and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


240 Ryrie Building, 
TORONTO 


WRITE 

for this [=> 
-—FREE 

CATALOG 


“How to Buy 


Diamonds’’ 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how they 
mine, cut and market dia- 
monds, This book gives 
weights, sizes and prices 
of a Million Dollars’ 
Worth of Diamonds. 
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383 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
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Foreign Agencies: London, Amsterdam and Paris 





ls, telling of advancements won through spare 
time study. . ' ; 

How much longer are you going to wait before taking 
the step that is bound to bring you more money? Isn’t 
it better to start now than to wait for years and then 
realize what the delay has cost you? ‘ 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. i 

Without cost, without obligation, mark and mail this 
coupon. Do it right now! 


oe oe ee ee ee eee TEAR OUT HERE ceeee cee ee coe oe oe 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3040-C SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
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Garage Viliwa 


9000000 Autos 
Need Help! 


Earn $40 to $150 a Week! 


Think of it—over 9,000,000 automobiles are in use in the U.S. There never was a better opportu- 
nity for money making than the automobile field offers you right now. Think of the money spent every year to keep all 
these cars in a going condition, Think of the chances for the repairmen, chauffeurs, engineers and garagelowners. 
Look at the autos being sold—both old and new. Look at the garages springing up here 

and there. This all means money, money, money for the fellows in the game. Get your , 
share now. Men like you are needed everywhere to fill big paying jobs. A Few Things 















We have made it easy for you to fit yourself for ajob pay- ‘aken Fro 
Easy to Learn ing from $40.00 to $150.00 a week. You don’t have to go to by Books. 
school, You don’t have to serve an apprenticeship. Eve: - 
thing is worked out for you by fifteen great automobi e Err woolen Motors 


engineers so you can become an auto expert in your spare 
time and keep on earning while you learn. 


Auto Books 
vowmes Sent FREE 


Now ready for you—the new 6-volume Library of Automo- 
bile Engineering—right up-to-date, showing all the new cars and 
the latest and best ways of doing things. It covera the construc- 
tion, care and repair of every kind of automobile, truck and motor- 
cycle. Just ehock full of advance information on ‘Ignition, Starting 
and Lighting Systems, Garage Design and Equipment, Welding 
and other t repair methods. poveryching that a mechanic orany man 
should know. Written in simple language 
that anyone can understand. 2700 pages and nose | pictures, plans, 
blueprints and wir: diagrams, all bound in h, wear-resisting 
yy and phe | 5 — Bad 75,000 se ave been sold on 
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Storage Batteries 
Care and Repair 


Motorcy 
our free trial—no money ao commercial Trucks 


10c a Day If Pleased “Me! aE 


First t you see the booksin your own home or shop. feed 
l coupon, You can read them and use them for 7 
whole days before you decide. If youlike the 


ent eneiarsieaeearteS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 




























with the membership in the American 

Technical Sockets in incinding consultin privileges, tests and American Technical Society, Dept. A-591, Chicago, Il. 

free employmen' of our offer will be Send me the 6 volume set of Automobile Engineering books for a week's free 

withdrawn ween the yr F is filled. . by oxprens wollsct. 1 I will either return the books i week a t geur 

Pense or send y .20 as first pa’ t and $3.00 every month until a total 

No Mone in Advance Of $26.80 is paid. ith these books 1 um to receive a free membership in 
Fed Society, including Consulting Privileges, Standard Tests and FREE 

mployment Service. 


Don’t take our word for it that you can make money with 
the help of these books. Just mail the coupon and see the 











books without cost. Then talk it over with some of your Name 
friends —_ et their ~ +t Don’t waste a moment in ee *eeennenseeeees 
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CHAPTER I. 
“IT’S A BLIND WORLD.” 


IDEON CENTER, a sleepy 


village 


little New England 
which has not changed its ap- 


pearance very much since the 


days of the Revolution, lies clustered 
around half a mile of Gideon Road. 
Where it cuts a broad swath through the 
village, Gideon Road is a stately, well- 
kept thoroughfare, shaded by fine old 
elms, but it is nothing to boast about 


—_ ; after it gets to the hills to north and 
otal south. Here, suddenly losing half of its 
gE width and ali of its pride and dignity, it 


winds away, heavy with dust or mud, 
between rank weeds and brambles. 

— Gideon Center lives mostly on its past. 
i Before the Civil War it was supported 





by thriving tanneries, iron furnaces, and 
tobacco warehouses; since the passing 
of those industries its chief reason for 
existence seems to be that its houses 
have proved far more enduring than its 
commercial prosperity. Substantial, 
picturesque old houses they are, many 
of them built in colonial days. In the 
shadows of the great trees they seem to 
be brooding sadly over the long-buried 
past. 

From one of the larger and more pre- 
tentious of these houses, Miss Rita 
Wheelock came tripping down the 
hedge-walled path to the avenue of elms. 
There was nothing suggestive of the 
past about Rita, though girls not unlike 
her had probably lived in that house gen- 
erations ago, girls who had withered and 
died long before she was born. She was 





an unusually pretty girl, slender and 
graceful, with flaxen hair and dreamy 
blue eyes, 

It was growing dark, Already the 
mellow glow of oil lamps was com- 
ing from windows all along the street. 
But there was one house, standing well 
back from the road and almost concealed 
by towering pines and firs where there 
was still no light. It stood silent and 
sepulchral, with no sign of life, To 
Rita, to all the village in fact, it was a 
house of fear. For ten years it had been 
unoccupied by any living person, but 
every villager could have explained that, 
throughout this period, it had had one 
dreadful tenant, the ghost of Mrs. Mark 
Bracklow. Many times her apparition 
had been seen stalking in the grounds 
under the black trees, or appearing at 
one of the windows, and Rufe Hubbs, 
the postmaster, in passing by had once 
heard an unearthly and terrible scream 
ringing through the house in the dead 
of night. 

Rita quickened her steps as she came 
to this haunted place. She had no de- 
sire to meet the dead Mrs. Bracklow, 
and it was not often that she could bring 
herself to pass there alone after dark. 
She was frightened already, and her 
heart was thumping, but she could not 
resist a temptation to glance at the for- 
bidding old house. Its clapboarded walls 
had turned almost black, and its timbers 
sagged with the weight of age, A little 
wind was stirring, making a gruesome 
sound as it mourned through the trees 
and rattled the shutters of the windows. 

With a shudder Rita hurried on 
toward the friendly light of the post 
office. Her thoughts turned to the liv- 
ing Mrs. Bracklow, whom she could re- 
member quite distinctly, a dark, hand- 
some, sad-faced woman who had held 
aloof from the neighbors. Mrs. Brack- 


low’s husband, a melancholy, taciturn 
man, had been no more socially inclined 
than his wife, and little was known 
about the couple, though Bracklow had 
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dropped occasional hints that he had re- 
tired from business and had come to 
Gideon Center because he was tired of 
city life. 

They had lived in the village about a 
year when, one summer night, a wild cry 
came from their house. Several neigh- 
bors heard it, but it was not until late 
the following morning that its tragic sig- 
nificance was disclosed. The grocer 
from West Gideon, which lies four 
miles away on the railroad, the place 
where Gideon Center folk buy most of 
their household supplies, could get no 
response to his knocking when he called 
at Mrs, Bracklow’s. The rear door 
stood open and he went into the house. 
In Mrs. Bracklow’s bedroom he found 
her lying dead on the floor in her night 
clothes. Close to her heart was a wound 
that had evidently been made by a knife, 
though the weapon was missing. 

Later in the day Bracklow appeared 
in the village and said he had just re- 
turned from a visit to Boston. Though 
he succeeded in clearing himself of a 
charge of murder, Gideon Center was 
never convinced of his innocence. Im- 
mediately after the funeral he moved 
away. His death in a hotel fire in Bos- 
ton a month later was regarded by many 
as the inevitable punishment that over- 
takes the sinner who escapes the justice 
of men. 

Rita gave.a long sigh of relief as she 
came to the post office, She assured 
herself that, if it had not been for the 
importance of the letter she was about 
to mail, she surely would not have ven- 
tured to have passed that dreadful house 
so late at night. But young Neil Ash- 
ley, who lived at River Junction, fifteen 
miles up the valley, would be disap- 
pointed if he failed to receive his daily 
letter from her. He and Rita were go- 
ing to be married, unless the efforts of 
her irascible old uncle, Asa Wheelock, 
should succeed in keeping them apart. 

“Good evening, Rita!” Rufe Hubbs 
greeted her. His stout figure was tilted 
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perilously backward in a chair behind 
the letter boxes. As the missive dropped 
through the slot, he picked it up, read 
the address and grinned. “I sure 
Sthought you was going to forget him 
to-day, Rita.” 

Rita blushed and smiled at him 
through the stamp window. “Nobody 
can keep any secrets from you, Mr. 
Hubbs,” she returned. “You must 
know just about everything that goes 
on in this village.” 

The postmaster chuckled as he drew 
out his pipe. “I guess that’s about right, 
Rita. J just sit here and listen to all 
the gossip, study all the addresses on 
the letters and read all the post cards. 
Nothing much can go on round here that 
I don’t get to know about. Kind of 
late this evening. Thought you was 
scared to go by the spook house after 
dark.” 

“Goodness! I should say I was!” ex- 
claimed Rita, with a little shrug, She 
turned to glance around the office, hop- 
ing to see some one who might be go- 
ing her way, and who would save her 
from returning alone. On a bench in 
the rear of the room two old farmers 
were smoking their pipes. Seated at a 
table, near the end of the postmaster’s 
show case of candy and tobacco, a big, 
gaunt, impressive-looking man with 
thick gray hair, a close-cropped beard, 
a large Roman nose, and serious eyes, 
was absorbed in writing a letter. 

“Oh, there’s Mr. Mora,” said Rita. 
“He'll be going my way. I think I shall 
wait for him.” 

“Guess you better,” said the post 
master. “I’d hate to have a ghost run 
off with you, Rita, Still, I don’t think 
you stand in any special danger from a 
female ghost. If that spook was Brack- 
low, instead of his wife, I’d be doing 
more worrying "bout you. As it is, I 
guess you're safe enough. If I turn 
into a spook after I die, you better look 
out. I’d like nothin’ better than run- 
ning off with you.” 


Rita laughed prettily. “I’m sure you 
will never be a ghost, Mr. Hubbs. 
You’re—you’re too fat, I never heard 
of a fat ghost.” 

The postmaster rubbed his round head 
and studied her solemnly. “Oh, well, 
you never can tell,” he replied. “How- 
ever, it don’t happen to be one o’ my 
pet ambitions.” 

Rita’s attention was drawn from him 
by the opening of the door. A short, 
broad-shouldered, thick-set man brushed 
past her and walked slowly to the bench 
where the two farmers were smoking. 
The postmaster’s letter boxes stood at 
one side of the room, and there was 
enough clear space between them and 
the front wall to allow him to see every- 
body who entered. “Jud, what’s the lat- 
est news "bout Mrs. Bracklow?” he in- 
quired of the man who had just come 
in. “Somebody told me you saw her 
again last night. That so?” 

Jud Gasper’s small, cold, gray eyes 
turned toward the stamp window as, 
with slow deliberation, he finished the 
lighting of his pipe. “Yep, I sure did,” 
he answered at last and relapsed into 
silence. Jud, when he spoke at all, 
which was not very often, was always 
sparing of words. 

Mora, who was now folding his letter, 
suddenly displayed an interest in the 
conversation. “‘Where was she when 
you saw her?” he demanded sharply of 
Gasper. 

“At one o’ the winders.” 

“Which window?” 

“Room where she died.” 

“Which room is that ?” 

“Over the back door.” 

Mora glanced at Gasper curiously. 
“Oh, over the back door,” he repeated. 
“How did you come te be in the rear 
of the house?” 

“My woods run down pretty close to 
the back o’ that house. I was down 
there mendin’ a fence.” 

“Mending a fence? In the dark?” 

_ Gasper nodded. “Easy enough mend- 
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in’ a fence in the dark,” he explained, 
“if you got a lantern.” 

“And what did the ghost look like?” 
Mora asked. 

“Like Mrs. Bracklow. It was her all 
right, only the face was like a corpse. 
She give me one awful look, and then 
I didn’t see her no more.” 

“Ever seen her ghost before?’ 

“Good many times. Sometimes in 
that winder—sometimes out under the 
trees.” 

“Ever hear any sounds coming from 
the house?” 

“Once I heard screams that sounded 
like a woman’s, and once I heard a 
woman’s voice callin’ out, ‘Murder!’ ” 
Gasper was beginning to look uneasy. 
“Guess you was cut out for a lawyer, 
Mr. Mora,” he added. He was not ac- 
customed to such a volley of pointed 
questions, and he had found himself 
compelled by Mora’s forceful person- 
ality to do far more talking than was 
agreeable to his taciturn nature. 

“T studied Inw, though I never prac- 
ticed,” Mora returned. “But in my line 
of work I am accustomed to ask a good 
many questions in the effort to get to the 
bottom of things. If you find me too 
inquisitive, there’s the explanation.” 

“Guess we all know ’bout what your 
line of work is, Mr. Mora,”’ Rufe Hubbs 
reminded him. “You're the man that 
solves the big mysteries down in New 
York. Whole village knows that.” 

Mora dropped the conversation to ad- 
dress his letter. After a moment he 
rose, and, as he walked toward the letter 
box, Gasper sat down at the table and 
took a fountain pen from his pocket. 
Dropping his letter into the slot, Mora 
suddenly realized that he had left his 
cap on the table, As he returned and 
reached for it, Gasper was shaking his 
pen, for the ink had refused to flow. 

As he put on his cap, Mora moved 
toward the door, where he found Rita 
_waiting for him. “May I walk with 


’ 


you, Mr. Mora?” she asked. “I’m 
afraid to pass that awful house alone.” 

“Why, my dear girl, I’d be delighted,” 
he assured her graciously and opened 
the door for her. 

“T think Jud Gasper must have 
dropped some ink on your cuff,” said 
Rita, as they passed out. “I noticed it 
when you put on your cap.” 

There was just enough light on the 
steps for Mora to discover the blot, “He 
was shaking his pen when I reached for 
my cap,” he explained, “and that is evi- 
dently where it came from. But it 
doesn’t matter.” 

Rita looked up at him laughing. “Oh, 
doesn’t it?” she asked. “I think you told 
me once that a drop of ink might matter 
a great deal—that it might be of very 
great importance.” 

For a moment Mora walked on beside 
her in silence. ‘The most trifling thing 
may prove to be of the greatest impor- 
tance—sometimes,” he replied. “Yes, 
I have known a blot of ink to be of the 
very greatest importance. My work as 
an investigator has taught me that there 
is nothing too seemingly insignificant to 
be overlooked, I can conceive a case 
where even a speck of dust might sup- 
ply the solution of a mystery. It’s a 
blind world, Rita. We haven’t learned 
to read the evidence that is supplied by 
trivial things, or there would be no mys- 
teries.” 

Again he became silent, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in thought, which Rita hesitated 
to interrupt. “A blot of ink,” he mut- 
tered at last. “A blot of ink! Who 
knows what it might signify!” 

Rita was accustomed to his silences, 
and experience had taught her that it 
was better not to break in upon them. 
She had been well acquainted with him 
for years, for he had spent part of sev- 
eral summers in a little bungalow which 
he had built on the edge of the village. 
Once, while on a sight-seeing visit to 
New York, she had visited him at his 
office in a dingy old building-in lower 
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Broadway, and there she had learned a 
good many interesting things about his 
curious business. 

Much of his work was done for law- 
yers and detectives. He was an expert 
in many lines. A forged signature he 
could detect at once. He could tell the 
age of a piece of paper, and, as often as 
not, the manufacturer, without looking 
at the water mark. He was the discov- 
erer of the evidence supplied by type- 
writing, the first to realize that every 
individual typewriting machine has a 
character of its own, and that its type 
impressions differ from those of any 
other machine in the world. It was with 
the certainty of this sort of evidence 
that he had discovered the author of a 
series of anonymous letters attacking a 
representative in Congress—letters that 
had caused a nation-wide controversy. 
Also he was an antiquarian and a gene- 
ologist. The tracing of ancestry, he con- 
tended, called for a higher order of de- 
tective skill than did problems in crime. 
Rita recalled that one of his favorite 
maxims was that no man had ever lived 
without leaving some record behind him, 
and that, some day, such records, now 
lost in the abyss of time, might not be 
beyond the power of the human mind to 
discover. 
~ Before long Mora came out of his 
reverie. “It’s getting to be a very black 
night,” he observed. “I’m glad you 
didn’t have to go home alone. Do you 
notice the white mist that lies close to 
the ground? It must be beautiful about 
the hills.” 

“It’s a spooky-looking mist,” Rita 
declared. “Do you believe in ghosts, 
Mr. Mora?” 

Mora hesitated. “I can hardly say 
I do,” he answered, “but I am ready to 
be convinced. It’s a subject to which 
I have devoted a good deal of study. IT 
have studied the reports of the Society 
for Psychical Research, but I have never 
found their evidence fully satisfactory. 
There are too many flaws in it. Any 


good lawyer can tear it to pieces. Who 
can say positively whether the dead re- 
turn, or whether they do not? We don’t 
know.” 

“But then how do you account for 
the ghost of Mrs. Bracklow?’’ persisted 
Rita. 

“T don’t account for it. Mrs. Brack- 
low’s ghost may have been seen and 
heard in that house, or it may not. I 
don’t know.” 

Suddenly Rita clutched his arm. 
“There’s somebody ahead of us,” she 
whispered nervously—‘‘somebody stand- 
ing there right in front of the ghost 
house.” 

Faintly they could distinguish a mo- 
tionless figure on the dark path. 

“Really ’m—I’m afraid, Mr. Mora,” 
declared Rita. “Let’s cross the road.” 

Mora ignored the suggestion. 

“Good gracious, it’s a woman!” ex- 
claimed Rita. ‘Mrs. Bracklow, the 
ghost! Oh, please, don’t go on!” 

“Tt’s not Mrs. Bracklow,” declared 
Mora. “If I’m not mistaken it’s Miss 
Lillah Marsh.” 

“You—you are sure?” Rita asked 
doubtfully, as they went on. 

Presently she saw that it was the tall, 
gaunt figure of Miss Marsh, beyond a 
doubt. Rita’s f€ars, however, failed to 
leave her, for it seemed strange and 
uncanny that the woman should be 
standing there like a statue, alone in 
the dark, in front of that haunted house. 
Again she caught hold of Mora’s arm. 
“She sees something!” she cried. 

Miss Marsh was staring into the 
grounds of the ghost house, and it was 
not until Mora and Rita were close be- 
side her that she seemed aware of their 
presence. With a frightened gasp she 
turned to them. “Qh,” she said breath- 
lessly, “I’m certainly glad to find you 
two here. I’ve been so scared I couldn’t 
stir hand or foot. I might just as well 
have been rooted to the ground. I saw 
something move—something over there 
under those trees.” 





“Please come away,” Rita pleaded un- 
der her breath, pulling at Mora’s arm. 

A piercing scream came from Miss 
Marsh. “Look!” she exclaimed. 
“There, there under those trees! The 
ghost! It’s coming toward us!” 

After one quick startled glance at the 
spot to which Miss Marsh was pointing, 
Rita threw her arms around Mora and 
clung to him helplessly. “Save me!” she 
said. “Oh, that face! That face! It 
was Mrs. Bracklow’s!” 

For the moment Mora scarcely no- 
ticed the frightened girl. His gaze was 
riveted on the spot under the black pines 
where the ghostly form of the dead 
woman seemed to have risen out of the 
low, creeping mists. 

“Come away, Rita,” he said at last. 
“Tt’s gone, whatever it was.” 

“Yes, it’s gone,” declared Miss Marsh, 
with a long sigh of relief. “It vanished, 
just as if it had been made of air.” 


CHAPTER II. 
BRAVING THE GHOST. 


HEN Miss Marsh stepped into the 
post office the following morning, 
just after breakfast, she found that 
Rufe Hubbs already knew all about her 
encounter with Mrs. Bracklow. She 
was not in the least surprised by this 
discovery. Long experience had taught 
her how rapidly news and gossip trav- 
eled in Gideon Center, and how Rufe 
Hubbs was pretty sure to receive 
prompt reports of anything worth talk- 
ing about. She and the postmaster— 
they had both turned fifty—had known 
- each other all. their lives, and she was 
fully aware of Rufe’s insatiable curios- 
ity about the affairs of his neighbors. 
And, of course, her adventure with the 
ghost was enough to arouse the curiosity 
of anybody. 

“Well, how’d you enjoy your meeting 
with Mrs. Bracklow last night, Lillah?” 
he began, as he bestowed a broad smile 
upon her through the stamp window. 
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“How’d I enjoy it?” asked Miss 
Marsh. “You just meet that ghost your- 
self once, and you won’t talk about en- 
joyment. I got the fright of my life. 
And poor Rita Wheelock, she almost 
fainted. Mr. Mora was the only one 
who wasn’t scared. Nothing would ever 
scare that man.” 

“No, I s’pose not,” Rufe answered, 
as he inspected the post marks on Miss 
Marsh’s mail. “He’d be too interested 
to be scared. Never saw a man quite 
like him. Never laughs, never smiles. 
Takes everything mighty serious. I 
guess that’s why he’s been so success- 
ful prying into things. He’s always so 
busy doing serious thinking that he 
don’t have time to get any fun out of it. 
Always looks to me like he was charged 
full of electricity, Got a mind that 
works like a dynamo. All nerves and 
brain—that’s Mora.” 

“Tt would be a good thing if there 
was more men all nerves and brain in 
this village, instead of all bone and 
flesh,” retorted Miss Marsh sourly. 

Rufe raised his eyebrows, and his 
round, fat face looked painfully seri- 
ous for an instant, as if Miss Marsh’s 
remark had jarred him. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean you in particular, 
Rufe,” she hastened to add. “Though 
I will say that a dose of nerves and brain 
wouldn’t do you any harm. You're like 
all the rest. You haven’t got any too 
much get-up-and-go about you.” 

“The postmaster of Gideon Center 
don’t happen to need much of that qual- 
ity to hold his job,” Rufe informed her, 
his face resuming its customary expres- 
sion of self-satisfaction. “If I was in 
Mora’s line I’d get up and go out and 
solve this here ghost mystery, but it 
don’t happen to be my business.” 

“Tt don’t happen to be his, either. He 
don’t bother with ghost cases.” 

“That’s so,” Rufe agreed. “But now 
that he’s here, so close to the job, he 
just might take a notion to pry into this 
thing. There’s no telling.” 
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Miss Marsh turned toward the door. 
“Well, I don’t know what good it would 
do, anyhow,” she concluded. “We all 
know Mrs. Bracklow’s ghost is there. 
Even Mora wouldn’t be able to find out 
how the dead return.” 

“Hold on a minute, Lillah,” the post- 
master called after her. “I’ve got some 
news for you about that ghost house. 
It’s going to have a living tenant.” 

“What?” Miss Marsh stepped quickly 
back to the window. “Who?” 

“Mrs. Colfax.” 

“Myra Colfax! Land’s sake! What 
does Myra Colfax want to move into a 
house like that for?” 

“Well, she’s been living alone up on 
that old farm, and she says she’s been 
findin’ it kind of lonely. Wants to be 
in the village. She got the ghost house 
at a pretty low rent, since nobody else 
wants to live in it. It’s been on Wheel- 
ock’s hands without bringin’ in a cent 
for ten years, and he was glad to rent 
it dirt cheap. It’s a good chance for her. 
Judging by her looks, I’d say she wasn’t 
likely to be afraid of ghosts or anything 
else.” 

Miss Marsh _ sniffed disdainfully. 
“Well, Rufe, she’s not likely to be lonely 
in that ghost house—not with Mrs. 
Bracklow around to keep her company. 
But I guess the neighbors won’t want to 
have much to do with her. Folks say 
she came up from New York to that 
farm to let the police forget about her 
—that she was going to be arrested for 
being mixed up with a gang of swin- 
dlers. That may be true, or it may not, 
but she’s got a bad face, and I'd be 
willing to believe the worst of her. She 
says she’s got a husband down in New 
York, but why is it he’s never been 
here?” 

Rufe knew a good deal more than 
Miss Marsh did about Mrs. Colfax. He 
had learned quite positively that she had 
a criminak record, and, he judged, from 
the size of the roll of money he had 
sometimes seen her pull out of her bag, 


that she must have prospered in her 
crooked ways, 

“Since she’s taking that house it looks 
like she might be meaning to retire from 
business permanently and live honest,”’ 
he observed. “P’r’aps she'll be joining 
the church ’fore long.” 

“Goodness! I hope not!” exclaimed 
Miss Marsh. “I don’t see why Asa 
Wheelock wants to rent one of his 
houses to a woman of her character. 
He ought to know better, the grasping 
old miser.” 

The postmaster pondered this reflec- 
tion upon Gideon Center’s wealthiest 
citizen for a moment. “Yes, I s’pose 
he ought to know better,’ he agreed. 
“But Wheelock does a lot of things he 
ought not to do. He’s got money, but 
in getting it he’s made a reputation as 
the meanest old skinflint that was ever 
born. I don’t know of a man or woman 
in this village that don’t hate him. Look 
at the way he foreclosed the mortgage 
on poor Mrs. Higbie’s farm t’other day 
—and she a feeble old woman past sev- 
enty. She could have raised the interest 
if he’d given her time, but he wouldn’t 
listen to her. Rather than keep my ac- 
count in that old rascal’s bank in West 
Gideon, I send clear up to River Junc- 
tion to deposit. I don’t want nothin’ to 
do with him.” 

“When’s that woman going to move 
in?” demanded Miss Marsh. 

“T understand her furniture and 
things are coming down some time to- 
day,” Rufe informed her, as he walked 
to the rear of the office and began the 
work of unpacking supplies for his 
cases. 

As Miss Marsh was leaving the post 
office, Rita Wheelock, a short distance 
away, was crossing the road to greet 
Bartholomew Mora, who, standing in 
the path on the other side, seemed to be 
completely absorbed in a study of the 
village church. Mora gave a little nerv- 
ous start as he heard her voice behind 
him. He was apt to look startled when- 
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ever anything occurred that brought him 
suddenly out of his abstractions. 

“T hope you didn’t dream about ghosts 
last night,” said Rita. “Wasn’t that a 
terrible experience? I woke up in the 
middle of the night and thought I saw 
that woman’s face in my room. I was 
scared stiff. I put my head under the 
bedclothes and thought I’d never live to 
see morning.” 

“T don’t think you had better go near 
that house again alone at night,” Mora 
advised. 

A startled look came into Rita’s soft, 
blue eyes, as she glanced up at him. 
“You mean you think I might see that 
woman again?” she asked. 

Mora nodded gravely. “I think it very 
likely that you might see her again.” 

“But, Mr. Mora, why do you think 
so? Is Mrs. Bracklow really there— 
come back from the dead? You’re so 
wonderful at solving mysteries. Tell 
me what you think. 

“T think you had better try to forget 
about it, Rita.” Again he turned his 
attention to the church. 

Rita saw that it would be futile to 
pursue the subject, though it was only 
with a good deal of effort that she 
checked her eagerness to question him 
further. “It’s a beautiful old church, 
isn’t it?” she asked, after observing him 
in silence for a moment. “Visitors al- 
ways admire the Christopher Wren 
steeple. And its bell was made by Paul 
Revere. Did you know Paul Revere 
made church bells?” 

“Of course. There are several 
churches in New England where his 
bells still call people to service. As for 
the steeple, it’s an adaptation from 
Wren.” 

“Oh! I thought Wren was its archi- 
tect. That’s what people say.” 

He gave a contemptuous grunt. “Peo- 
ple say a great deal that is not so,” he 
returned. “People talk very loosely and 
carelessly, without taking the trouble to 
inform themselves. A good part of my 
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work consists of sifting small grains of 
truth from masses of false or ignorant 
assertions. Many old towns in this coun- 
try are supposed to have church steeples 
designed by Wren, but none of them is 
more than an adaptation from some 
English steeple. This church was built 
about the time of the Revolution. Wren 
had been dead for half a century.” 

“Is there anything you don’t know, 
Mr. Mora?” 

Most men would have smiled at this 
sally, but Mora’s face was impassive. 
He merely ignored the remark. “It is a 
beautiful old church,” he observed. He 
gazed at it dreamily, as Rita studied his 
face. To her it was a face of unusual 
interest. She had heard there was Span- 
ish blood in his veins, but there was a 
suggestion of the Orient in his deep-set, 
dark, brooding eyes, his dark skin, and 
heavy features. 

“Neil and I are going to be married 
in this church,” she said, “if—well, if 
my uncle doesn’t prevent us. And I am 
not going to let him prevent us. I’m 
tired of being bossed by him. He 
doesn’t seem to think I have any rights 
at all. Anyway, I’m going riding with 
Neil this morning, even though I have 
been forbidden to. Uncle Asa is away 
at the bank, and he won’t know anything 
about it.” 

Mora had heard the village gossip 
about Rita’s love affair. The girl was 
an orphan, dependent upon her uncle, a 
childless widower, who had objected 
strenuously to Ashley’s attentions to her. 
Mora’s sympathies were with Rita in 
the matter, for he knew Ashley to be a 
young fellow of good character, hard- 
working, and ambitious. At River Junc- 
tion he was the proprietor of a small 
hardware store. Wheelock’s objection 
to him seemed to be based on the ground 
that the young man was too poor, 

“There comes Neil now!” Rita ex- 
claimed. A small, ramshackle car was 
rattling toward them, driven by a strap- 
ping young man who looked as if he 
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might have played center on a college 
football team. He stopped just long 
enough for Rita to get into the car. As 
the two rode away, a wagon appeared, 
piled high with Mrs. Colfax’s household 
goods. On the front seat beside the 
driver sat Mrs. Colfax herself. 

A sour-faced woman was Mrs. Col- 
fax, with hard little eyes and a firm, 
thin-lipped mouth. Apparently she was 
well along in middle age, As the wagon 
passed by, Mora, who had turned an in- 
different glance to her, suddenly showed 
signs of keen interest. Abandoning his 
contemplation of the church, he walked 
toward the house inhabited by Mrs. 
Bracklow’s ghost and approached close 
enough to get another good look at the 
woman. She climbed out of the wagon 
as it stopped in front of the place, and 
stood talking with the driver. 

“T got to go up to the post office and 
find a man to help me carry in some 0’ 
the heavy stuff,” said the man. 

“All right,” returned the woman, “but 
get a move on. I don’t want to wait 
here all day for you.” 

Her voice, harsh and unpleasant, had 
a peculiar quality that rendered it easy 
to fasten in one’s memory. It stirred 
distant recollections in Mora’s mind. 
He had never seen her in Gideon Center 
before, or anywhere in that vicinity, but 
he was quite positive he had seen her 
in New York. 

“Tt’s the same woman,” he said, and 
turned away, his head bowed, absorbed 
in thought. He strolled slowly to the 
post office, received his mail from Rufe 
Hubbs, and sat down on the bench in 
the rear of the room. The reading of 
his letters occupied only a few min- 
utes, but he seemed in no hurry to leave. 
Although the post office was the center 
of all the news of the village, the favor- 
ite lounging place of the men, and the 
scene of many absorbing checker games, 
he had never before devoted more of his 
time to it than his correspondence made 
necessary. The postmaster was a little 


surprised to find him sitting there. in 
idleness. 

“You never spend much of your time 
in this place, Mr. Mora,” Rufe Hubbs 
observed, “though there’s nothing much 
else to do in this old village, except go 
fishing. Hanging round here you’d hear 
a whole lot of interesting information 
*bout Gideon Center folks.” 

“I thought I’d try it,” Mora replied. 

“You got any theory about that 
ghost?” inquired Rufe, who had been 
itching with eagerness to get Mora’s 
opinion of the all-absorbing village mys- 
tery. 

Mora waited a moment before reply- 
ing. “I find it a very interesting situa- 
tion,” he said vaguely. After which all 
of Rufe’s wiles failed to draw from him 
anything more specific on the subject. 
Mora’s contributions to conversation 
usually took the form of putting ques- 
tions instead of answering them. 

Presently Eph Grover, a white-haired, 
white-bearded, bent old man, who had 
lived in Gideon Center for all of his 
seventy years, came in, sat down beside 
Mora on the bench and pulled out a 
pipe. A few moments later Jud Gasper 
arrived for his regular morning call. 

“Eph,” said Rufe, “I hear you’ve been 
telling ‘bout another ghost that haunted 
that Bracklow house more’n fifty years 
ago. That was before my time. Don’t 
remember ever hearing bout it before.” 

Eph carefully filled his pipe and lit 
it. “Well, if you was as old as I be 
you'd heard ’bout it, all right,” he re- 
turned between puffs. “When I was a 
young feller it caused a whole lot o’ talk 
in this here village. It was the ghost 
of a woman, and she carried a long 
knife like a dagger. Folks wus ’fraid 
to go past there nights fer fear they’d 
get stabbed by her. The talk sort o’ 
died out after a spell, and only a few 
old-timers like me remembers it.” 

“The ghost of a woman who had been 
murdered?” asked Mora. 


“Well, I dunno as to that. Never 
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knew of a murder in that house ’ceptin’ 
Mrs. Bracklow’s.” 

“So it was not the ghost of a woman 
who had been known by the villagers?” 
Mora asked. 

Eph rubbed a hand over his eyes, as 
if making an effort to bring back the 
far-away past. “That’s more’n I kin 
say fer sure,” he answered. “Mebbe, 
and mebbe not. My mem’ry ain’t quite 
so good as it wus. That ain’t the only 
old house round here that’s had a repy- 
tation fer bein’ haunted, and I’ve heard 
lots o’ ghost stories since I wus born. 
More’n fifty years is a powerful long 
time to remember. If I wus as young 
as Jud here I’d be abk to tell yer all 
about it. How old are you, Jud, any- 
how ?” 

“Twenty-four,” said Jud. 

“Huh! Why, you ain’t no more’n a 
boy. Don’t s’pose you kin remember 
even seein’ Mrs. Bracklow alive.” 

“Yeah, I seen her when she was 
alive,” Jud informed him. “Remember 
her well enough to know that her ghost 
looks like her. Seen her ghost a good 
many times. Seen it carryin’ a knife, 
too.” 

“What kind of a knife?’ demanded 
Mora. 

“Long, pointed knife, like a dagger.” 

“Has anybody else ever seen Mrs. 
Bracklow’s ghost carrying a knife?” 

“Not so fur as I know.” 

Mora relapsed into silence, but pres- 
ently Rufe caused a diversion by hurry- 
ing to the front window as fast as his 
short, fat legs could carry him. “By 
gum!” he exclaimed. “If Wheelock 
ain’t met Rita and Ashley! Guess some- 
body must have tipped him off that they 
was together, for it ain’t like him to 
come over from the bank at this hour.” 

Eph and Jud hurried out to the steps. 
Directly in front of the post office were 
Rita and Ashley in the car and Whee- 
lock in his old buggy. The banker was 
old-fashioned in his ways and scorned 
modern innovations. A horse and buggy 
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took him to and fro between his home 
and the bank in West Gideon, as had 
been his custom for almost forty years, 
in spite of the fact that he could have 
saved much time by buying a car. Eph 
and Jud emerged from the post office in 
time to hear Wheelock deliver a volley 
of oaths at Ashley. 

It was unfortunate, perhaps, that 
Rita’s wooer did not happen to be a 
young man of mild temper. He got out 
of the car, walked over to the buggy 
and shook his fist under the banker’s 
nose. 

“You keep away from my niece after 
this, you good-for-nothing loafer!” 
shouted Wheelock. “You come round 
my house again, and I’ll put a bullet 
through you.” 

“Well, you just try anything like that, 
you dried-up little shrimp,” retorted 
Ashley white with anger, “and I'll be 
likely to send you to a whole lot hotter 
place than this. There are plenty of 
people around here who wouldn’t miss 
you a bit. If I had your reputation for 
crookedness and meanness I’d go and 
drown myself.” 

Wheelock, speechless with rage, 
reached for his whip, but before he 
could bring it into play, Ashley pulled 
it out of his hands and threw it into 
the road. Returning to Rita, the young 
man jumped in beside her, and the car 
rattled away. 

“She'll never get anything out of 
me!’’ Wheelock said, gazing at the dis- 
appearing car. “I'll cut her off without 
a cent! She'll quit goin’ with you, or 
I'll turn her out of my house!’ 

After recovering his whip, the infuri- 
ated banker drove away in the direction 
of West Gideon, leaving behind him 
enough food for gossip to keep the 
tongues of loungers busy for weeks. 

“Well, I swan!” exclaimed Rufe. 
“Between Mrs. Bracklow’s ghost and 
Rita Wheelock’s love affair this village 
is gettin’ to be a lively place to live in.” 

He sat down heavily to ponder the de- 
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velopments of the day. He hadn’t had 
so much to think about for years. Until 
closing time in the evening the post 
office buzzed with talk about the row 
between Wheelock and Ashley. The 
ghost of Mrs. Bracklow was almost for- 
gotten. 

Rufe usually closed the office at nine 
o'clock, but sometimes, when a particu- 
larly interesting series of checker games 
was in progress, he kept it open until 
ten, or later. The evening of that day 
the checker champion of West Gideon 
was matching himself against Gideon 
Center’s experts, and Rufe did not put 
out the lights until almost eleven. The 
last game had just been decided when a 
stranger came into the office. He was 
a black-haired, black-eyed man, who, as 
it seemed to Rufe, in thinking about him 
later, was a little peculiar and nervous in 
his manner. After making some in- 
quiries about the road to Hartford, he 
bought a cigar, glanced sharply at the 
checker enthusiasts, and went out. - 

“Never saw that man before,” Rufe 

observed. “Anybody know who he 
is?” 
Evidently nobody present did, for his 
question brought no answer. The crowd 
moved out into the dark road, and the 
postmaster blew out his lamps, locked 
the door, and followed them. 

A few steps away stood a sedan car. 
As Rufe waddled slowly by, in company 
with Jud, he recognized the man who 
was sitting idly at the wheel as the 
stranger who had been in the post of- 
fice. 

“Can’t make out what he’s waitin’ 
here for,” Rufe remarked. “He was 
asking *bout the road to Hartford, but 
he don’t seem in much hurry to get 
there.” 

As they came near Rufe’s home, they 
saw a light shining from the ghost 
house. “Mrs. Colfax has sure got her 
nerve with her,” the postmaster de- 
clared. “Don’t know of any other 


woman that would spend a night alone 


under that roof for a million dollars. 
She’s sitting up pretty late. Sticks to 
her city ways, I s’pose.” ' 

It was indeed late for Gideon Center. 
Every other house within their view was 
shrouded in darkness. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 


RS. RUFE HUBBS was an emo- 
tional, nervous, high-strung 
woman. Her phlegmatic husband slept 
heavily as a rule, but any slight sound in 
the night was enough to waken his wife. 
Although the postmaster had tried his 
best to make no noise after his tardy 
arrival from the checker games, she had 
been roused from slumber by the open- 
ing of the front door, and she found it 
hard to go to sleep again. She heard 
the old hall clock downstairs strike mid- 
night, then one and two o’clock. Hover- 
ing on the borderland between sleeping 
and waking, the slight tapping of a loose 
shutter against the house brought her 
into full consciousness. She was very 
tired and did not feel like moving a 
single muscle, but the constant repetition 
of the sound rasped her nerves. At last 
she got up and went to the front win- 
dow, where the shutter was swinging. 
After fastening the shutter to the 
hook on the outer wall, she stood for 
a few moments looking out through the 
open window. It was astill, black night. 
Above the tall elms a few paie stars were 
shining, Now and then a little breeze 
rose with a low, mournful sigh out of 
the hills and swept the leaves of the 
trees with a soft, silky, swishing caress. 
Not a light was to be seen in the vil- 
lage. Even the ghost house where Mrs. 
Colfax had been sitting up so late, was 
now dark. The postmaster’s wife 
looked across the road to that house 
and shuddered. She thought of Mrs. 
Colfax there alone, with the ghost of 
Mrs. Bracklow prowling about through 
the dark rooms and halls. An owl twit- 








tered through the treetops. Then the 
owl swung off out of hearing, the breeze 
died out, and the night turned as silent 
as the dead. 

Suddenly this silence was broken by 
a sound that stirred with alarm and ter- 
ror every nerve in the gazing woman’s 
body. It was a shrill, dreadful, far- 
reaching scream from the house where 
Mrs. Colfax and the wraith of Mrs. 
Bracklow were passing the night to- 
gether. 

For a moment Mrs. Hubbs felt her 
heart stop beating. Overpowering fear 
held her there, unable to speak or move. 
The night had turned again to silence, 
and she began to wonder whether the 
cry might not have come from some bird 
or wild beast. Her imagination might 
have been playing a trick upon her. 
Then a voice, unmistakably a woman’s, 
shrieked: “Help! Murder!” 

“Rufe!” said Mrs. Hubbs, finding her 
voice at last. “Rufe!” But the post- 
master’s sleep was not so easily dis- 
turbed. With a frantic effort she broke 
away from the spell that had chained 
her at the window, ran to her husband 
and shook him until he awoke. 

In a crisis Rufe Hubbs could act 
with promptness and decision. At the 
look of terror in his wife’s face, he sat 
up with a jerk and pulled his wits to- 
gether quickly. “What is it?” he de- 
manded. “What’s happened ?” 

“It’s murder, that’s what it is!’ his 
wife declared. “Get up! Mrs. Colfax 
has been screaming for help. Something 
dreadful is happening to her I’m sure.” 

With one bound the postmaster was 
out of the bed. While his wife with 
trembling hands lit a candle, he slipped 
- into his trousers and slippers. Followed 
by Mrs. Hubbs with the light, he hur- 
riéd out of the room and down the 
stairs. From a hall closet he took a 


shotgun, which he knew was already 

loaded, and passed out into the night. 
It was not until he was gone that Mrs. 

Hubbs seemed fully to realize that he 
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might be going into danger, might even 
be risking his life. Anxiety for him 
grew upon her rapidly and sharpened 
her wits. “He ought not to go into that 
awful house alone,” she told herself. 
She ran to the telephone and called up 
3en Comstock’s house, which stood a 
few doors away, After a long wait, the 
sleepy voice of Comstock himself came 
to her over the wire. 

“Ben, my husband, Rufe Hubbs, has 
just gone over to that ghost house 
which Mrs. Colfax has moved inte,” she 
said. “There’s something awful hap- 
pened there. Please go and help him, 
quick as you can.” 

“What—what happened there?” asked 
Comstock. 


“Ben, don’t stop to ask,” Mrs. 
Hubbs pleaded. “There isn’t a minute 
to lose. Please go!” 

“All right! All right! Don’t you 


worry, I'll go.” 

Mrs. Hubbs hung up the receiver and, 
leaving her candle in the hall, stepped 
outdoors to the gate, where she stood 
waiting. The shadows of the trees were 
so black around the ghost house that she 
could not see a sign of her husband, but 
presently a lantern came bobbfng down 
the road, and she knew it must be car- 
ried by Ben Comstock. “A lantern!” 
she exclaimed. “Why didn’t Rufe think 
to take his? What can he do in the 
dark?” After a moment she heard a 
pounding at Mrs. Colfax’s door. Then 
silence again. Her alarm for her hus- 
band’s safety grew, and she tried to 
screw up courage enough to cross the 
road. 

While she stood there, hesitating 
about going to her husband’s assistance, 
the postmaster and Ben Comstock were 
trying to get into Mrs. Colfax’s house. 
Both front and rear doors they had 
found locked, and their loud knocking 
had brought no response. From within 
came not the slightest sound. They tried 
all the windows within their reach and 
found them fastened. Returning to the 
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front door, they knocked again, more 
vigorously than before. The knocks 
stirred only the echoes in the house. 

The postmaster and Comstock were 
considering what to do next, when old 
Eph Grover, who lived near by, and 
who had been wakened by the pounding 
on the doors, arrived on the scene. He 
listened stolidly to the story they told 
him of the screams which Mrs. Hubbs 
had heard. Eph had never been known 
to betray any excitement over anything. 
“Try the cellar door,” he suggested. 

“No use,” Comstock replied. “It’s 
locked.” 

“Well, it sort 0’ looks to me as if 
something wus wrong in this house,” 
Eph concluded sagely. “We gotta git 
in somehow.” 

“That’s what we have,” assented 
Rufe. “And I know how we'll do it, 
too.” 

Picking up a stone as big as his fist, 
he hurled it through one of the small 
panes of the nearest window. The 
sound of the crashing glass seemed ter- 
rific-in the stillness of the night, The 
stone had made a hole, immediately un- 
der the lock. Rufe slipped his hand in- 
side and turned the catch. 

“T’m a little heavy to climb in there,” 
the postmaster decided. “S’pose you try 
it, Ben.” 

Comstock pushed up the window and 
found no difficulty in getting inside. 

“Now go and see if you can unlock 
the front door for us,” Rufe called after 
him. 

“Well, I—I will if nothin’ happens to 
me on the way,” replied Comstock. “It’s 
mighty ticklish here in the dark. Derned 
if I ain’t losin’ my nerve. Pass me my 
lantern, Rufe.” 

They saw the light pass through the 
room and into the hall, and presently 
they heard the lock of the front door 
turn. Then the door swung open, and 
they stepped inside and joined Com- 
stock. 

The three men moved cautiously 


through the narrow hall and then be- 
gan an inspection of the rooms. Mrs. 
Colfax’s furniture was strewn about in 
haphazard fashion. 

“There’s nothin’ wrong down here, so 
fur as I kin see,” said Eph. “Now we 
better go upstairs. You go ahead, Ben. 
You got the lantern.” 

Comstock hesitated. Eph and Rufe 
noticed that he was trembling. “I got 
a feeling that we're goin’ to find some- 
thing wrong upstairs,” he whispered. 
“T own up that I’m gettin’ scared.” 

“Oh, gimme the lantern,” said Rufe. 
“T’'ll lead the way myself. Thought you 
had more nerve.” 

As he surrendered the light to the 
postmaster, Comstock gave a nervous 
start and gasped. “What was that?” he 
asked. “I heard a noise—I heard some- 
thin’ move—up there in ‘the dark.”’ 

Eph and Rufe stared at each other. 
“T swan!” exclaimed Eph. “There is 
somethin’ movin’ up there.” 

All three stood still and listened. For 
a moment or two there was dead si- 
lence, then a curious, rustling, crackling 
sound came to their ears. It was as if 
the dry, creaking timbers of the house 
were being disturbed by very slow, cau- 
tious footsteps. The sound died away, 
then came again even more distinctly. 

“Oh, come on,” said Rufe. “I got my 
nerve with me.” Lantérn in hand, he 
led the way up the stairs, followed by 
Eph and Comstock. At the head of the 
stairs he stopped and peered through 
the hall. Satisfied with this inspection, 
he knocked on one of the bedroom 
doors. It was the door of the rear room 
in which Mrs. Bracklow had been found 
dead. The knocking waked the echoes 
of the house, but there was no other 
response, ‘ 

Pushing the door open, Rufe held the 
lantern out before him as he stepped 
inside. Suddenly he drew back as if he 
had been struck. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Com- 
stock. “What’s in there?” 
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“I'll show you what’s in there,” an- 
swered Rufe. “Brace up now. You're 
going to see somethin’ that'll jar you.” 

Swinging the door open wide, he 
walked into the room, with an air of 
grim determination. Before him on the 
floor lay the body of Mrs. Colfax in a 
red-stained nightdress. The mellow 
light of the lantern shone upon her face. 
It had not been an agreeable face in life, 
and in death it was hideously contorted 
in a ghastly look of terror. 

For a few moments they stood star- 
ing at the woman, in the silent awe and 
wonder that come over men who find 
themselves in the presence of the dead. 
It was Eph Grover who was the first 
to speak. His shrill voice trembled a 
little as he remarked that it was a plain 
case of murder. 

“Yes, you old fool, of course it’s a 
plain case of murder,” declared the post- 
master, whose temper was affected by 
the nervous strain he had been under. 
“Anybody with eyes can see that. But 
who did it? That’s the question. And 
how did he get in, and how did he get 
out, with the doors and windows 
locked ?” 

“He?” asked Eph. “How d’you know 
it wus a he? How d’you know it wasn’t 
a woman, or more likely a woman’s 
ghost, that did it?” 

The postmaster turned to the old man 
with a grunt of irritation. “You talk 
like you was going crazy, Eph. Only 
children and nervous women really be- 
lieve in things like that.” 

Suddenly Ben Comstock gave a loud, 
startled gasp. “I heard somethin’ 
move!” he said. ‘Somethin’ out there 
—out there in the hall.” 

For a moment they stood listening in 
tense silence. Then, from somewhere 


outside the door, came the uncanny 
sound which they had heard, an unmis- 
takable sound of something moving. 

“Tt’s the wind,” Rufe muttered, but 
evidently with no great faith in his 
words. 
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“There ain’t no wind,” Eph retorted. 
“It’s footsteps.” 

The postmaster moved toward the 
door, hesitated an instant, then cau- 
tiously stepped into the hall. “If there’s 
something moving round in this house 
we'd better be finding out what it is,” 
he suggested. “There’s nothin’ here in 
the hall, anyhow. That’s plain enough. 
Guess we’ll take a look through the other 
rooms.” 

A thorough search of the rooms and 
closets failed to throw any light on the 
mystery of the sounds that had startled 
them. Overhead was only a small attic, 
reached by a ladder. Into this black, 
dusty, forbidding place Rufe climbed, 
followed by the two other men. The 
attic was empty. No human being could 
have been hiding there without being 
revealed by the light of the lantern. 

“There ain’t no living thing in this 
house but ourselves,” Eph declared. 
“Yet you wus sayin’ you don’t believe 
in ghosts, Rufe. Then tell me whose 
footsteps them wus that we heard.” 

“Somebody may have been hiding 
round here somewhere,’ Rufe sug- 
gested, “and have sneaked down the 
stairs while we were in Mrs. Colfax’s 
room.” 

Ben Comstock shook his head, “I 
know that couldn’t have been,” he said, 
“because we left the door of Mrs. Col- 
fax’s room hanging wide open, and I 
was standin’ just inside it all the time. 
The head o’ thé stairs is right there by 
that door, and nobody could have gone 
down ’em without my seein” him.” 

“Then I give it up,” declared Rufe. 
“T never was any good at solvin’ puz- 
zles, anyhow. I kind of wish that man 
Mora was here with us to-night. P’r’aps 
he could get to the bottom o’ this busi- 
ness, but I’ll be derned if I believe any- 
body else could.” 

After leading the way back to Mrs. 
Colfax’s room, he stooped over the 
body. ‘“Somebody’s stabbed her with a 
knife, close to the heart,” he announced. 
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“Whoever did it has been smart enough 
to take the knife away with him. That 
bed over there, with the clothes thrown 
back, looks like she’d been sleeping in it. 
She must have been waked by hearing 
somebody sneakin’ into the room. Then 
she jumped out of bed. Who’d want to 
kill her, exceptin’ somebody who'd come 
to steal? She always had a lot o’ money 
with her. That’s my theory. She was 
killed by a burglar. Let the women 
chatter ’bout ghosts all they want to, but 
they’ll never get me to take any stock in 
that kind of nonsense. Here’s her bag 
on the table—the same bag she always 
carried her money in. I’ll bet we don’t 
find a cent in it. If it’s empty that'll 
prove what she was killed for.” 

The discovery of a roll of money in 
the bag upset the postmaster’s calcula- 
tions. Nothing else of any particular 
value was found, either in the bag or 
anywhere else in the room, but Mrs. 
Colfax had never displayed any jew- 
elry—at least not in Gideon Center. 
There was no indication that the room 
had been ransacked. Apparently the 
contents of the bureau drawers had not 
been disturbed. 

“IT guess we better call up Elmer 
Stull,” said Eph. Stull was the sheriff, 
who lived ten miles down the River 
Road, near the county seat. “He kin 
git here in his car in half an hour easy, 
and he ought to git busy on this job 
quick.” 

“That’s right, Eph,” the postmaster 
agreed. “T’ll go back to my house and 
call him up right now. And, come to 
think of it, I'll tell him "bout that stran- 
ger that was in the post office to-night. 
I'll bet that man had somethin’ to do 
with this business. When I went home 
he was waitin’ out in the road. There 
was somethin’ queer ’bout that stranger. 
He acted kind of nervous. This woman 
was murdered not half an hour ago. If 
he killed her, he can’t have got very far 
away in that time. He was talking ’bout 


the road to Hartford, but that may have 


been just a bluff. ‘It ain’t likely he’d tip 
me off what road he was going to take 
if he was planning a murder. P’r’aps 
Elmer can pick up his trail down his 
way.” 

“What "bout the woman?” asked Eph, 
as they moved toward the stairs. “We 
don’t want to leave her lyin’ like that 
on the floor, do we?” 

“We want to leave her just the way 
we found her till Elmer gets here,”’ Rufe 
informed him. “He wouldn’t thank us 
none if he found we'd shifted things 
round from the way they were when we 
got here.” 

They passed down the stairs and out 
through the front door. As they came 
to the path leading to the gate Com- 
stock gave a sigh of relief. “That's the 
creepiest place I ever want to be in,” he 
declared. ‘My heart hasn’t stopped 
jumpin’ yet.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his 
mouth when a woman’s scream pierced 
the darkness ahead of them. “Rufe! 
Help! Oh, come quick!” 

It was the postmaster’s wife, standing 
in the road, half frantic with fear, 

“What is it? What’s happened?” 
Rufe asked, as he came through the 
gate. 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Hubbs. “I’m 
glad you’ve come at last. You were in 
that house so long that I was afraid 
something must have happened to you. 
I came over here to find you and then 
—then I saw it—that awful thing!” 

“Have you gone crazy? You saw 
what ?”’ 

“The ghost—the ghost of Mrs. Brack- 
low. In there under the trees.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISSING, 

HERIFF STULL looked like a 
shrewd, small-town business man. 

He was rather short and stocky, with a 
gray mustache, a sharp, high-bridged 
nose, and keen, narrow, gray eyes. He 
had a way of getting right down to 
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whatever business happened to be in 
hand, without waste of words. It was 
still dark when he arrived in Gideon 
Center. Before daylight he had learned 
all the known facts concerning the Col- 
fax case, had wired to the New York 
police department for a description of 
the woman’s husband, if she had a hus- 
band, and for information as to where 
he had last been seen. Before noon 
came an answer to the effect that Mrs. 
Colfax had a husband, that he was a 
tall, red-haired man, that he had been 
last seen in Sing Sing, and that he was 
quite certain to be seen there at any 
time of the day or night for ten years 
to come. 

“IT guess that’s about enough along 
that line,” concluded the sheriff. “But 
it don’t dispose of the black-haired, 
black-eyed stranger who came into the 
post office. He acted peculiar and nerv- 
ous, so Rufe Hubbs says, and he was 
waiting out in the road in his car at 
eleven o’clock at night, when Rufe and 
the rest of the post-office crowd went 
home. It all sounds pretty suspicious.” 

However, his efforts to trace this man 
proved futile. Nobody could recall ever 
having seen him before, and the descrip- 
tion of his appearance was somewhat 
vague. It was a good deal like hunting 
for the proverbial needle in a haystack. 
There were probably a good many mil- 
lions of men with black hair and black 
eyes in the world. Unfortunately no- 
body had taken the trouble to look at the 
number of the stranger’s car. There 
had been no particular reason at the 
time why anybody should have looked 
at it, and it had been a pretty dark night, 
too. 

Inquiries among the families who had 
been the woman’s nearest neighbors, 
when she lived on the farm, brought 
only insignificant results. So far as was 
known, no stranger, man or woman, had 
ever visited her at the farm. Her life 





there had been singularly lonely. 
“What do you think "bout this case, 
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anyhow, Elmer?’ asked Rufe Hubbs 
when the sheriff came into the post office 
on the evening after his arrival in the 
village. ‘You've had time to go over 
the ground pretty well. You dug up 
any clews?” 

“To tell the truth, I’m up in the air, 
Rufe,” returned the sheriff. “It’s the 
queerest case I ever was up against. I 
have a notion that stranger who was 
in here last night must have had some- 
thing to do with it. But who was he? 
And why was she killed? It don’t look 
like robbery. There was twenty-four 
dollars in her bag, in small bills.” 

At this moment the tall, slim form of 
Miss Lillah Marsh appeared at the door. 
“You found the ghost yet?” she asked, 
as she caught sight of the sheriff, 

Stull smiled feebly. The suggestions 
that a ghost had killed Mrs. Colfax he 
had ignored completely. He was a 
strictly practical man. Anything even 
bordering on the supernatural he left se- 
verely alone. “I guess it was somebody 
a little solider than a spook that killed 
that woman, Miss Marsh,” he replied. 

“Oh, was it? Well, then how are you 
going to explain how he, or she, or what- 
ever it was, got out of that house leav- 
ing the doors and windows locked, and 
leaving the keys in the locks on the in- 
side. They were on the inside, weren’t 
they? That’s what I heard.” 

“Yes, they were on the inside,” Stull 
admitted, “but it would be a good deal 
easier to explain that than to explain a 
ghost, wouldn’t it?” ; 

Miss Marsh tossed her head. “Well, 
you can’t explain either one or the 
other,” she insisted. ‘“You’re a clever 
man, Elmer Stull, so far as every-day, 
commonplace things go, but this case is 
going to be too much for you. You're 
getting mixed up with things that are 
not of this world. You may laugh at 
ghosts, but I’ve seen one with my own 
eyes. I’ve seen the dead Mrs. Brack- 
low prowling round that house, and 
that’s enough to satisfy me.” 
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Anybody who has lived to middle age 
is fairly certain to have heard more than 
one person tell of having seen a ghost, 
and the sheriff in the ceurse of his life 
had found a good many who were just 
as firm as Miss Marsh in their belief 
in supernatural visitations. His theory 
was that there was something wrong 
with such people’s heads. Psychic phe- 
nomena did not interest him in the least. 
It was too close, in his opinion, to the 
study of insanity. Of course he was 
not prepared to maintain that all the 
villagers who had declared they had seen 
the ghost of Mrs. Bracklow were crazy, 
but—well, life in lonely villages was apt 
to make people a little queer. That was 
why, .as he reasoned, ghost stories 
usually came from lonely places. Lone- 
liness affected people’s imaginations. 

“Have it your own way, Miss Marsh,” 
he said. “But I’m not in the spook- 
hunting business. You can’t arrest 
spooks, so what would be the use. By 
the way, Rufe, is that mystery solver, 
Mora, still in town?” 

By a curious coincidence, Mora ap- 
peared at the door at that very moment. 
“Mr. Mora,” said the postmaster, “I 
want to introduce the sheriff of this 
county, Mr. Stull. He’s just been ask- 
ing ’bout you. P’r’aps you can give him 
a tip or two on how to solve that Colfax 
case.” 

Mora and the sheriff shook hands 
gravely. 

“I’m up against a hard problem all 
right, Mr. Mora,” said Stull. “If you’ve 
got any theory that'll be of any help I'd 
like to hear it. I’ve heard a lot about your 
work. You’ve got a big reputation, and 
I’m ready to admit that I’m not in your 
class at all. I’m just a plain, ordinary, 
every-day sheriff. I know murders 
aren’t exactly in your line, but this is 
a murder that’s got some mighty queer 
angles to it.” 

For a moment Mora gravely studied 
the sheriff’s face. “What are the queer 
angles?’ he asked. 
2A—Dps 
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The postmaster laughed, as~he re- 
marked: “I kind of thought you 
wouldn’t get any more than questions 
out of him, Elmer. Never knew Mr. 
Mora to speak ’ceptin’ to ask questions. 
He’s heard all about this case already.” 

“Well, there are the locked doors and 
windows for one thing,” Stull answered, 
ignoring Rufe’s interruption. 

“Yes, I know. What else?” 

“And there were those footsteps that 
Rufe here and Grover and Comstock 
heard.” 

“Do you believe there was any living 
person in that house when those three 
men were there, besides themselves ?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what 
to believe.” 

“Are you sure the sounds they heard 
were footsteps?” 

“No. And I don’t see how anybody 
else could have been in the house with- 
out being discovered by them. They 
searched through it pretty thoroughly.” 

“What other queer angle?” 

“Well, though I naturally don’t take 
any stock in it, there’s all this talk about 
the ghost. I can’t see how so many 
otherwise fairly intelligent folks can get 
the notion that there’s a spook in that 
house. Never in my life have I heard 
quite so much nonsense along that line 
before. I’d have a swell chance of re- 
election if I reported that ghost killed 
Mrs. Colfax, wouldn’t I?” 

Miss Marsh looked daggers at the 
sheriff and left the post office hurriedly, 
slamming the door behind her. 

“Yet the fact remains,” said Mora, 
“that there is all this persistent talk 
about the ghost. You may not believe 
in ghosts, but isn’t the cause of so many 
reports about the return of Mrs. Brack- 
low from the grave worth investigating 
in connection with this affair? It may 
not have any bearing on the murder— 
and again it may.” 

“But how can I investigate the cause 
of these reports?” asked the sheriff. “TI 
wouldn’t waste my time trying to. find a 








ghost in that house. And I could never 
tell why some folks talk as if they were 
crazy. It’s beyond me. Why don’t you 
try it?” 

Mora shook his head. “It is not my 
affair, Mr. Stull. If 1 were to go about 
investigating every crime that comes to 
my attention I would have my hands 
full. This sort of -thing means hard 
work. It is your problem, not mine. 
But I can tell you this much: I believe 
there is some sort of a problem in psy- 
chology wound up in this mystery.” 

Stull stared at Mora blankly. “Psy- 
chology?” he asked. “Thunder! It 
looks as if this job needs a college pro- 
fessor instead of a sheriff. I’m not so 
sure I even know what the word means.” 

“Psychology is the science of the phe- 
nomena of the human mind,” Mora in- 
formed him. 

“So to find out who killed Mrs, Col- 
fax I got to study the science of the 
phenomena of the human mind?’ per- 
sisted the sheriff, with a touch of mock- 
ing irony. He was beginning to wonder 
whether Mora was not inclined to be an 
impractical dreamer. 

“Oh, I don’t say that,’ Mora replied 
sharply. His eyes had suddenly turned 
cold and hard, as he caught the note of 
sarcasm in Stull’s voice. “I say only 
that there is a psychological problem 
connected with this mystery—a problem 
that is probably entirely beyond your 
mental reach. It may not be necessary 
for you to understand it. Through mere 
chance you may blunder upon the solu- 
tion of the case—though I doubt it.” 

As soon as Mora had left the office 
the postmaster sat down on the bench 
beside the sheriff and surrendered him- 
self to the luxury of a long laugh. It 
was a “real Rufe Hubbs laugh,” as Eph 
Grover would say, a laugh that took 
complete possession of him, that almost 
closed his eyes and turned his broad face 
the color of a boiled lobster. It set his 
fat body quivering like a shaken mass 
of jelly. 
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“Elmer, I can see a picture of you,’ 
Rufe said, “devoting yourself to a study 
of the phenomena of the human mind. 
I can see you burning the midnight oil 
and surrounded by ponderous tomes in 
various languages, embracing all the 
psychological research of the age. Your 
brow grows higher, the pale cast of 
thought o’erspreads your features, and, 
steeped in learning, you emerge at last 
from your scholastic retreat and nab the 
slayer of Mrs. Colfax.” i 

“Yeah,” said the sheriff, ‘just like 
that. You can sure sling the words, 
Rufe, when you've a mind to. You've 
never quite recovered from being cham- 
pion elocutionist at high school. But 
what do you think of that guy, anyhow? 
He’s a solemn old owl and takes him- 
self pretty serious, but seems to me, like 
so many of these big thinkers, he dreams 
too much for practical purposes.” 

“He’s done some big things, Elmer. 
You got to admit that. It’s these dream- 
ers that raise ’emselves up above the 
mass of ordinary folks. They bring 
imagination into their work—the magic 
power of imagination.” Rufe threw out 
his chest and began to recite sonorously : 

“We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams; 
World builders and x4 

“Oh, can that elocution stuff!’ said 
the sheriff. “You make me tired. I 
haven’t got time to do any dreaming or 
scientific studying on this job. I got 
to get down to the facts.” 

Rufe got up and waddled back to his 
chair behind the letter boxes. ‘“Speak- 
ing of facts,” he remarked through the 
stamp window, “have you got any line 
on Mrs. Colfax’s friends or relations 
yet?” 

“She’s got some cousins out in Kan- 
sas,” the sheriff answered. “Her hus- 
band, who’s in the coop, says to send 
the body out to them. There’s money 
enough to cover the expense, and a good 
deal more. She left more’n seven thou- 
sand dollars in some New York banks, 


























besides having a small account in Whee- 
lock’s. Outside those Kansas cousins, 
she didn’t have any relations apparently, 
and I can’t get track of any close 
friends, either. I’d like to find some 
friends. They might be able to give a 
hint about who her enemies were, if 
she had any, and this case looks like she 
must have had at least one. If she 
wasn’t killed by a burglar she was killed 
by an enemy. That sounds pretty rea- 
sonable, don’t it?” 

The postmaster yawned audibly. He 
seemed a little tired of the subject. His 
was not a mind that could continue in 
one channel very long. He liked variety 
in conversation. “I'll bet old Wheelock 
don’t like this business a little bit,’ he 
remarked. “He’ll never be able to rent 
that house now—or sell it either. And 
that ain’t the only trouble on his mind. 
You heard ’bout the row he had with 
Neil Ashley?” 

“Yes, I heard all about it,” said Stull. 
“But what’s going to happen now? Is 
he going to turn the girl out of his 
home as he threatened, or is she going 
to drop Ashley?” 

“Rita’s still down there,” returned 
Rufe, “but I haven’t heard of Ashley 
having been round here since the row. I 
don’t think she’s the kind of a girl that’ll 
quit him just because her uncle ordered 
her to, and Ashley ain’t the kind of a 
man that'll quit, either. Guess the af- 
fair is sort of hanging fire. Since the 
murder Wheelock must have had too 
much else on his mind to think much 
‘bout Ashley. I hear this Colfax case 
has got him worricd a lot. He’s hired 
Jud Gasper to cut down the trees where 
the spook’s been seen so often. He fig- 
ures that with the trees down and with 
more light round the house, the place’ll 
look more cheerful—less like a house 
that’s haunted—and that all this ghost 
talk will die out after a time.” 

The cutting down of the trees, which 
fell before the ax of Jud Gasper the 
next day, did make a decided difference 
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in the appearance of the place, but Miss 
Lillah Marsh declared that it wouldn’t 
make a particle of difference so far as 
the ghost was concerned; that once a 
place was haunted it would continue to 
be haunted, and that nothing that Whee- 
lock could do would drive away the rest- 
less spirit of Mrs. Bracklow. In the 
evening, after Jud had managed to clear 
most of the fallen trees away, the sheriff 
went to the place and stood outside the 
fence for fully half an hour, waiting 
for the ghost to appear. The fact that 
the apparition failed to present itself 
seemed to count against the theory of 
Miss Marsh. In fact three days and 
nights went by without the slightest sign 
from Mrs. Bracklow that she had not 
returned to her grave. 

Then, about ten o’clock at night, after 
Rufe Hubbs had closed the post office 
and returned home, his telephone rang. 

“Who in thunder can want me as late 
as this?” he asked, as he went to answer 
the call. 

It was Rita Wheelock’s voice that 
came to him over the wire. “Mr. 
Hubbs, have you seen my uncle?” she 
asked. 

Rufe ransacked his memory for a mo- 
ment. “Why, yes, now that I come to 
think of it, he was in the post office this 
evening. Came in to mail some letters. 
Didn’t stay but a minute. Never does. 
Why? What’s the trouble?” 

“What time was he there?” persisted 
Rita. 

“Why, I should say it was ’bout seven 
o'clock. It couldn’t have been much 
later than that, because I remember I 
spoke to him through the stamp window, 
and I get out in front after the checker 
game starts. Game usually begins ’bout 
seven, or a little after.’ Didn’t he come 
home ?” 

“No, he didn’t, and I’m frightened. 
He never stayed away from home a 
whole evening, so long as I can remem- 
ber, and he didn’t say a word about not 
coming back.” 
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The postmaster could not think for 


the moment of any possible explanation 
of this mystery, but he did not believe 
anything could have happened to Whee- 
lock. “Oh, well, I wouldn’t worry, 
Rita,” he said. ‘He'll come home ’fore 
long. It’s kind of funny, though, know- 
ing his ways as I do. Go to bed and 
forget about it.” 

“But I can’t forget about it. 
go to bed I won’t sleep a wink. 
worried half to death.” 

Rufe roamed about the house looking 
for his wife, who was as deeply inter- 
ested as he in the affairs of the neigh- 
bors. 

“IT don’t see why Rita should have 
to worry,” Mrs. Hubbs declared, after 
hearing of Wheelock’s disappearance. 
“She can’t have any affection for that 
old skinflint, and it would be a good 
deal better for her if something did 
happen to him. With him out of the 
way she could marry Neil Ashley with- 
out any trouble. And she’d prob’ly get 
her uncle’s money, too. J hope he never 
does come back. The village would be 
well rid of him.” 

Rufe scratched his head and pondered 
the matter. “Yes,” he mused, “I s’pose 
his funeral would be the most popular 
affair this village could have in a dog’s 
age. But I don’t like to have Rita sit- 
tin’ up over there scared. I s’pose she 
thinks the ghost must have got him. 
Any more problems like these that have 
been coming along lately, and my brain 
won't stand the strain. I’m goin’ to 
bed.” 

In the morning when he came down- 
stairs to breakfast he thought of tele- 
phoning to Rita, but decided that it 
would be scarcely worth while, as prob- 
ably he would see her in the post office 
very soon. He felt certain that Whee- 
lock must have returned home at some 
time during the evening, but he was 
curious to learn what had kept him 
away so long. 

He had only just begun his breakfast 
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when there came a knock at his door. 
He found Rita there, looking pale and 
anxious. 

“You don’t mean to tell me your uncle 
isn’t home yet?” he asked, as he saw 
the worried look in her eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Hubbs!” exclaimed Rita. 
“He hasn’t been home all night. What 
shall I do? I’ve telephoned everywhere 
I can think of. Nobody has seen him 
anywhere.” 

“Have you called up the bank?” 

“Tt’s too early. It isn’t open. I tried 
to get Mr. Corbin at his home, but his 
phone was out of order.” 

“That’s so. I didn’t think.” The 
postmaster rubbed his head in deep per- 
plexity. “By gosh, Rita, I don’t know 
what you can do ’bout it. Call up the 
bank as soon as it opens. How soon’ll 
that be?” 

“T think Mr. Corbin ought to be there 
in perhaps half an hour. I'll telephone 
then, anyway, and see. But I hate to 
wait that long without knowing of any- 
thing else I can do. I can’t get away 
from the idea that something awful 
must have happened to Uncle Asa.” 

“Had your breakfast?” asked Rufe, 
as he thought of his own growing cold. 
“You haven't? Then s’pose you come 
in and have something. I ain’t finished 
mine yet. By the time I’m ready to go 
to the post office we'll telephone the 
bank. In the meantime we'll talk ’bout 
something cheerful, something that'll 
keep you from worryin’. No reason to 
worry, anyhow, Rita. I wouldn’t worry 
if he was my uncle.” 

Rita detected something cryptic in the 
postmaster’s concluding remark, but he 
immediately changed the subject and 
made her laugh over a funny story about 
Miss Marsh. Under the influence of 
Rufe’s optimistic nature she was feeling 
much better by the time breakfast was 
over. 

“Now I'll go call up the bank,” said 
Rufe. “I guess Corbin will be able to 
clear up this mystery.” 

















Rita talked with Mrs. Hubbs in the 
dining reom, while Rufe went to the 
telephone. He returned after a few mo- 
ments looking very serious. 

“Sorry I haven’t got any good news 
for you, Rita,” he said, “but Corbin’s 
just as puzzled as we are. He says he 
expected your uncle at the bank a little 
earlier than usual this morning. Says 
he ought to have been there twenty min- 
utes ago, and that he’s never failed to 
be prompt to the minute. I asked him 
what we’d better do ’bout it, and he says 
he’s derned if he knows. We might 
telephone Elmer Stull, but he’s pretty 
busy. And I dunno what he could do, 
anyhow. If your uncle don’t show up 
*fore long, p’r’aps you might put pri- 
vate detectives on the job.” 

All of that day and all of the night 
passed without bringing any solution of 
the problem of what had become of Asa 
Wheelock. 


CHAPTER V. 
RITA APPEALS TO MORA. 


‘TALK in the post office over the dis- 

appearance of Wheelock turned 
before long to Neil Ashley. The quar- 
rel between the two. men was recalled. 
Each had threatened the other. In the 
absence of any other theory, Ashley be- 
came the object of vague suspicions. 
The young man’s good reputation saved 
him from any direct charge, but the vil- 
lage was full of veiled hints and insinua- 
tions against him, and Ashley himself 
soon became aware of them. The gos- 
sip reached the ears of Rita, too, and 
added greatly to her anxiety. 

Sheriff Stull, who, although he had 
about given up hope of finding so much 
as a clew, was still devoting part of his 
time to the Colfax case, began to make 
a thorough inquiry into Wheelock’s dis- 
appearance. He questioned Rita and 


Corbin closely, but gained from neither 
of them anything that threw any light 
on the problem. Wheelock, he learned, 
had apparently been in his usual good 
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health on the evening of his disappear- 
ance. He had not mentioned having an 
engagement anywhere. His business af- 
fairs, according to Corbin, were in ex- 
cellent condition. There was nothing 
wrong with the bank. The bank exam- 
iners had been there and had gone over 
the books only two days befere he dis- 
appeared. 

“IT believe the old cuss has been mur- 
dered,” Stull told Rufe Hubbs. “But I 
haven’t got the smallest notion of who 
could have done it, or why, or where? 
I don’t take any stock in this talk about 
Ashley. I know all about that young 
man, and I’d never believe anything like 
that against him. He’s as straight as 
they’re made. He’s got a quick temper, 
and of course he might have got into a 
fight with Wheelock and have killed him 
by accident without meaning to. But if 
he’d done that, he would have come 
right out like a man and confessed the 
whole thing.” 

“I guess you’re right, Elmer,” Rufe 
agreed. “I never took any stock in this 
talk bout Ashley myself. I’d trust Neil 
Ashley with all I’ve got in the world— 
though that ain’t much.” 

“Tf Wheelock hadn’t always stuck so 
close to his bank and his home there 
might be something to work on,” the 
sheriff continued. “But he was the most 
regular old fogy in his habits that could 
be found anywhere. He wasn’t much 
more than a machine. I can’t see what 
enjoyment he ever got out of life. If 
he’d ever been anything of a rounder 
I’d begin to think there might be some 
kind of a scandal in the case. But that’s 
a joke when it comes to old Wheelock. 
He’d never bother about a woman. Too 
derned stingy to get mixed up in any- 
thing like that.’’, 

- While the sheriff and the postmaster 
were engaged in this conversation, Rita 
Wheelock was walking up the path that 
led_to Bartholomew Mora’s bungalow, 
which was perched on the steep side of 
a hill, overlooking the village. She had 
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never been there before. Mora was a 
bachelor, and he never entertained dur- 
ing his visits to Gideon Center. Except 
for a Japanese manservant, he lived 
alone in his little summer home, and she 
had an idea that he must be a good deal 
of a recluse in the city, also. 

Mora was waiting at the door to greet 
her, for he had seen her climbing the 
hill. ‘This is an unexpected pleasure,” 
he told her suavely. “I am not accus- 
tomed to callers here, but I am certainly 
glad to see you.” 

“Don’t think that this is just a social 
call, Mr. Mora,” said Rita. “I’ve come 
on business—on very important busi- 
ness.” 

He raised his heavy eyebrows in sur- 
prise. “Business?” he asked. ‘What 
kind of business ?” 

“The disappearance of my uncle. I’ve 
come to ask you to try to clear up this 
awful mystery. You can do it, I know, 
if anybody can. It’s no use waiting for 
Sheriff Stull to find out anything. He’s 
capable enough in his way, but——well, 
he’s only a sheriff, and sheriffs aren’t 


apt to be very wonderful as detectives.” 


He was silent for a few moments be- 
fore making a reply. “I’m afraid I 
couldn’t think of taking this sort of a 
case,” he said. “My work is cut out 
for me in New York. Most of it is 
highly specialized. I’m not exactly a 
detective, as you know. I don’t go out 
to work on murder or disappearance 
cases. Police departments and private 
detective agencies often employ me to 
work out some particular phase of a 
criminal case, but my work is usually 
confined to my office.” 

“But, Mr. Mora,” Rita pleaded, “I’ve 
come to ask you as my friend, because 
I’m in trouble. You've always been 
very kind to me. I haven’t anybody to 


appeal to but you, apart from the neigh- 
bors, and what help can they be in a 
matter like this?” 

Mora studied the girl for a moment. 
He could not fail to notice that her face 


was white and drawn, and that her blue 
eyes were not so bright and clear as 
usual. “Come inside,” he said, ‘“‘and sit 
down. We'll talk this matter over.” He 
led the way into a pleasant living room, 
whose wide windows commanded an im- 
pressive view of hills and valley, The 
white spire of the village church rose 
above the rich foliage of the trees. 

“Of eourse you've heard all about my 
uncle’s disappearance?” Rita asked, as 
she sat down in the big willow armchair 
he offered her. 

“I’ve heard the village gossip,” Mora 
replied, “that’s all. I understand he left 
his home night before last and failed to 
return. Tell me all you know about it.” 

“But I don’t know anything about it,” 
protested Rita. “That’s the trouble. He 
just went away and didn’t come back.” 

Mora proceeded to question her. “I 
understand he came home from the bank 
as usual, had his dinner, and went to 
the post office to mail some letters. At 
what hour did he leave for the post 
office ?” : 

“Just after dinner. It must have 
been about seven o’clock. It was at 
about that hour that Mr. Hubbs saw 
him in the post office.” 

“And after he left the post office do 
you know which direction he took?” 

“Why—I—I think Mr. Hubbs said 
he saw him walking toward home,” Rita 
answered doubtfully. 

“You think so. Are you sure?” 

“Yes. Now I can recall distinctly 
that Mr. Hubbs did say that.” 

“Ah, he was walking toward home.” 
Mora turned his face to the window be- 
side him. He seemed to be considering 
the view rather than the problem of the 
banker’s disappearance. 

“T can’t say that I am ready to take 
a problem like this on my hands,” he 
said at last. “Do you realize what an 
enormous amount of work is usually in- 
volved in the investigation of such 
cases? If one is to do the work as it 
should be done, he must devote himself 
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to it absolutely. He must think of noth- 


ing else. Success comes sometimes by 
accident, sometimes from a flash of in- 
spiration, but as a rule it comes only as 
the result of persistent mental applica- 
tion.” 

“But I always thought you were a 
sort of a magician—a genius—and that 
you could solve these mysteries so eas- 
ily.” 

There was a suggestion of contempt 
in the prolonged stare with which Mora 
regarded her. “Nothing that is really 
worth while comes easily,” he sighed. 
“Your idea of genius is somewhat 
vague, to say the least. Genius is an in- 
finite capacity for detail, combined with 
an infinite capacity for continuous hard 


thinking.” 
“Oh!” exclaimed Rita. “I hadn’t 
quite realized what it was. It sounds 


dreadfully perplexing, anyway. But, 
Mr. Mora, I don’t know what I shall 
do if you can’t help me. Perhaps you 
don’t understand that it is not only 
Uncle Asa’s disappearance that troubles 
~e, but what people are saying.” 

“And what are people saying ?” 

“Not all people, but some spiteful 
ones are saying it looks very suspicious 
that my uncle disappeared so soon after 
his quarrel with Neil. I’ve even heard 
talk that, with Uncle Asa out of the 
way, Neil could marry me and get all 
the money I might inher‘t, though I 
don’t believe I’m ever going to inherit 
a penny. Uncle Asa always seemed to 
me to be the kind who would leave all 
his money to institutions. Old misers 
usually do that, instead of remembering 
their relations. And I'll have to admit 
that he really was a miser, just as people 
say. Anyway, there is all this talk about 
Neil. You see, I’ve just got to have 
this mystery solved to clear poor Neil’s 
reputation.” 

“And to clear your own reputation,” 
Mora was about to add, but, on second 
thought, he allowed the words to remain 
unspoken. He knew, however, that the 
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tongues of malice would not continue 
to be satisfied with attacking Neil Ash- 
ley only. It was inevitable, as he could 
see clearly, that the breath of scandal 
would involve Rita also, if the problem 
of Wheelock’s disappearance remained 
unsolved, or, in case he should be found 
murdered, if there still remained the 
problem of who had killed him. He 
saw that, if she should inherit the old 
man’s money and marry Ashley, the two 
would never outlive the dark rumors 
that were already afloat. 

And he could save her from the cloud 
that threatened her future. He was 
sure of it. Already he believed he had 
a vague perception of why Wheelock 
had failed to return—an intuitive feel- 
ing of what an investigation of the prob- 
lem would reveal. But he was very cer- 
tain that it was a problem far too intri- 
cate for Sheriff Elmer Stull. 

Rita’s blue eyes turned to him in pa- 
thetic appeal. “Isn’t there anything that 
can be done?” she asked wistfully. 

“Well, I'll help you, Rita,” Mora re- 
plied. g 

“Oh, Mr. Mora, I’m so glad! And I 
know you'll succeed. You are too won- 
derful to fail. You never fail, do you?” 

“T don’t think I shall fail. A case like 
this seems simple, compared with some 
that I have had.” 

Rita got up and turned to the door. 

“Wait a few minutes,” said Mora. 
“You say your uncle went to the post 
office to mail some letters. Had he writ- 
ten those letters at home, or at the 
bank ?” 

Rita looked a little bewildered by the 
question. “I think he must have written 
them at home, because he was writing at 
his desk in the living room before he 
went out.” 

“He did write some of his letters at 
home?” 

“Yes, but most of them at the bank, I 
think. What queer questions you ask.” 

“Have you looked through any of his 








correspondence, his papers, his rec- 
ords ?” 

“Why, no. I wouldn’t think of do- 
ing such a thing. And, anyway, most 
of those things are kept at the bank, I 
suppose.” 

“Who has charge of your uncle’s busi- 
ness affairs since he disappeared ?” 

“Mr. Corbin, the cashier at the bank.” 

“And how long has Mr. Corbin been 
employed by your uncle?” 

“Oh, ever so long—longer than I can 
remember. Surely you don’t suspect for 
a moment that he could have anything 
to do with Uncle Asa’s disappearance ? 
Mr. Corbin is such a nice old man. I 
would find it easier to suspect the ghost 
than him. And, now that I think of 
that ghost, Mr. Mora, don’t you think 
it is strange that Uncle Asa’s disappear- 
ance and the awful death of Mrs. Col- 
fax in that haunted house happened at 
almost the same time?” 

Mora nodded gravely. “I 
thought of that coincidence,” 
mitted. 

“And do you think it possible that the 
ghost could have been mixed up in both 
mysteries? Some people think so.” 

“Perhaps. At present you know as 
much about the ghost as I do, Rita, 
though I have certain theories about it 
which I hardly think have occurred to 
you.” 

“You don’t mean to say you think 
there isn’t a ghost?” 

“No, I don’t say that. I am not so 
skeptical of the supernatural as most 
people are. Though I have never yet 
found satisfactory proof that there are 
ghosts, no fair-minded man can entirely 
ignore the belief that the dead some- 
times return among us. It is a belief 
that is supported by an enormous 
amount of testimony and evidence. For 
all I know the spirit of Mrs. Bracklow 
may still remain in the house where she 
lived, but I cannot say so positively.” 

“But, Mr. Mora, I saw it, and you 
saw it.” 
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Mora’s dark, brooding eyes turned 
again to the sunlit hills, and he seemed 
lost in abstraction. ,‘‘Did I see it?” he 
asked presently, as if addressing himself 
rather than Rita. “I ‘wonder! There 
are some mysteries in this world that I 
shall never solve.” 

For the second time Rita started to 


leave. “Is there anything more you 
want me to tell you?” she asked. 
“No ” 
+ . 


“I’m sure I can’t understand you at 
all, Mr. Mora,” she remarked with a 
little, puzzled frown, as she moved 
toward the door. “Some of your ques- 
tions seemed so meaningless. But I re- 
member you once told me that some 
seemingly insignificant detail often 
prove to be of the greatest value—even a 
speck of dust, or a blot of ink.” 

Mora watched her for a few mo- 
ments as she went down the path. 

“Even a speck of dust,” he repeated 
dreamily, as he turned from the door, 
“or a blot of ink.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DISCOVERY. 


ITA had been gone not more than 
an hour when Mora got into his 
car and started for West Gideon. Ar- 
riving at the small brick building, that 
bore the sign of Wheelock’s bank, he got 
out and went inside. It was after bank- 
ing hours, but Corbin always remained 
there until five o’clock or later, and 
Mort found him busy over a stack of 
papers in Wheelock’s office. The cashier 
was a shriveled little man of sixty years 
or more, who looked as if he had never 
found anything in life except toil and 
worry. He glanced nervously at the 
door, as he heard it open, and regarded 
his caller with a look of mild inquiry. 
Mora introduced himself and seated 
himself beside the desk at which the 
cashier was at work. “Perhaps you 
have heard of me, Mr. Corbin,” he sug- 
gested. 
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‘Oh, yes,” Corbin replied, as he 
rubbed his thin hands together. “I be- 
lieve you have done some very valuable 
work for some ‘of the banks in New 
York, in the matter of forgeries.” 

“That is one of my specialties,” Mora 
returned. 

“And I believe some of them consult 
you about ink and paper. I have taken 
a great deal of interest in your books on 
inks. I have always agreed with you 
that the inks in use to-day are not suf- 
ficiently durable. The public ought to 
wake up to the fact that even the most 
important records are going to fade 
away in less than half a century.” 

“T’ve done my best to make that fact 
clear,” said Mora, “but the public 


doesn’t seem to care very much about 
what is going to happen thirty or forty 
years from now. I managed to prevail 
upon one manufacturer to turn out a 
durable ink as a commercial experiment, 
but the result wasn’t very encouraging. 
He told me the other day that it had 


taken him some time to find a market 
for the ink, but that he was now selling 
it for shoeblacking.” 

“Only a few weeks ago,” continued 
Corbin, “I tried to get Mr. Wheelock 
interested in the matter. But he thought 
that an ink that would last might cost 
a little more money. Speaking of Mr. 
Wheelock, I am naturally very much 
disturbed over his disappearance. I 
can’t understand it at all. Perhaps you 
can advise me as to what Letight to do.” 

“Mr. Wheelock’s niece has just ap- 
pealed to me, Mr. Corbin, and, though 
this sort of a problem is not exactly in 
my line, or to my liking, I agreed to try 
to work it out for her. I want to begin 
by asking you a few questions.” 

“Why, I should be glad indeed to give 
you any information I can,” said Cor- 
bin. “But I’m afraid it won’t be much.” 

“When did Wheelock leave the bank? 
Was it at his usual hour?” 

“A little later than usual. 
unusually busy time for us. 
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have been after five-thirty. He said that 
he was coming back earlier than usual 
the following morning beeause of work 
that had been accumulating.” 

“Did he do any of his work at home?” 

“Never, except perhaps the writing 
of a few letters.” 

“Where did he keep his personal cor- 
respondence ?” 

“T don’t think he had very much. 
Some of it is here in his desk.” 

“Have you read it?” 

“Why, yes, did glance through it, 
hoping I might find some sort of a clew 
to his disappearance. But I found noth- 
ing to suggest the slightest reason for 
his going away. They were just ordi- 
nary letters about personal business. He 
had no intimate friends or relations, so 
far as I know, except his niece.” 

“Ts this his desk where you are sit- 
ting ?” 

“Ves,” 

“T see he used the old-fashioned steel 
pens,” observed Mora, as he glanced 
over the desk. “Unless these in the rack 
are yours.” 

“No, they are his. He was old-fash- 
ioned in everything. He always disliked 
new-fangled ideas. That’s why he never 
got a car. He stuck to his old horse 
and buggy. I tried to show him the 
convenience of a fountain pen, but, be- 
cause they weren’t in use half a century 
ago, he wouldn’t have anything to do 
with them.” 

“T see he didn’t use a stub. I sup- 
pose he regarded them as innovations, 
too. Have you any of his handwriting 
you can let me have. Of course I may 
not have any use for it, but one can 
never tell. Handwriting, as you know, 
is one of my specialties.” 

After rummaging in a drawer of the 
desk, the cashier produced a closely 
written letter sheet. ‘“Here’s a memo- 
randum for me with his signature,” he 
explained. “You may take it with you. 
I’m sorry I can’t do more, or give you 
some information you would find of 














value. ‘I can assure you there is noth- 
ing wrong with his business affairs.” 

“T understand that the bank exami- 
ners had just been over the books, but 
I’m not particularly interested in his 
business affairs. I am a good deal more 
interested in the stories of the haunted 
house. You have lived near Gideon 
Center all your life, Mr. Corbin. Do 
you happen to know whether a ghost 
was supposed to have been seen in that 
house so long ago as half a century ?” 

The cashier searched his memory. 
“Why, yes, I believe there was,” he re- 
plied after a moment. “It was the ghost 
of a woman.” 

“And she carried a long knife, like a 
dagger ?” 

“Yes, I do remember now, though I 
haven’t heard the story since I was a 
boy. She was said to have been seen 
carrying a knife.” 

“And now'this other ghost—the ghost 
of Mrs. Bracklow—do you know whov 
first saw it?” 

Corbin shot a curious glance at, his 
caller. ‘Is this merely idle curiosity on 
your part,” he asked, “or is it possible 
that you think these absurd ghost stories 
have some bearing on the disappearance 
of Mr. Wheelock?” 

“T am not indulging in idle curiosity, 
Mr. Corbin.” 

“But I can’t imagine,” protested the 
cashier, “how they can throw any light 
on what has happened to Mr. Wheelock. 
However, I'll try to answer your ques- 
tions as well as I can. I believe you 
just asked me who first saw the ghost of 
Mrs. Bracklow, As a matter of fact, I 
don’t believe anybody saw it, or ever 
has, or ever will. But I can recall that 
the first person who was supposed to 
have seen it was old Mrs. Jane Crowley. 
I heard her telling about it myself. No- 
body had ever geen it before.” 

“And did she say the ghost of Mrs. 
Bracklow carried a knife?” 

“No, 4’m very sure she didn't. If 
she had seen the knife she would have 
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mentioned it, for she gave a very com- 
plete and detailed account of her experi- 
ence.” 

“And where does this Mrs. Crowley 
live?” R 

She happens to be living in an insane 
asylum at present. She was always a 
little queer, and a year or two ago she 
lost her mind completely.” 

Mora_sose and reached over the desk 
for his hat. “I think that is all I have 
to ask, Mr, Corbin,” he said. “I am 
sorry to have taken so much of your 
time.” 

“And I am sorry,” returned the cash- 
ier, ‘‘not to have been able to have given 
you some valuable information.” 

“You are mistaken. You have given 
me information that is worth a good 
deal.” 

Corbin looked incredulous. “You 
don’t mean to say I heve told you some- 
thing that throws light on the Whee- 
lock case?” 

“Perhaps I had better not wait to ex- 
plain,” returned Mora. “It would take - 
a good deal of time. If you have en- 
lightened me you will know sooner or 
later. One more question. Have you 
heard of anybody who has seen the ghost 
of Mrs. Bracklow carrying a knife?” 

Corbin shook his head. “I have heard 
several persons declare that they saw 
the ghost, but none of them said any- 
thing about a knife.” 

“T think, if you will let me use your 
telephone, I will call up Sheriff Stull,” 
said Mora. 

Corbin lifted the instrument from the 
other end of the desk. The voice that 
answered Mora’s call gave the informa- 
tion that the sheriff was not in his office, 
but was supposed to be in Gideon 
Center, and could probably be found at 
the post office. 

Leaving behind him much bewilder- 
ment in the mind of the cashier, Mora 
went out to his car and drove back to 
Gideon Center. In the post office he 
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found Stull engaged in one of his 
numerous discussions with Rufe Hubbs. 
“Have you discovered any clews in 


the Colfax or Wheelock cases?” Mora 
asked, turning to the sheriff. 
“Not yet,” replied Stull. “And it 


don’t look as if I’m likely to.” 

“Can either of you two men tell me 
how many persons have seen the ghost 
of Mrs. Bracklow carrying a knife?” 
asked Mora. 

Both the sheriff and the postmaster 
were quite positive that only one person 
had seen the knife in the hand of Mrs. 
Bracklow. That person was Jud 
Gasper. 

“Yes,” said Mora. 
Gasper told about it. 
man is Gasper ?” 

“Why, Jud’s all right, I guess,” re- 
plied Rufe. “He’s a little queer some- 
times ; don’t say much—never did—likes 
to keep by himself. Lives all alone on 
that little farm of his. Inherited the 
place from his father, who was a pretty 
bad egg. Jud’s been in one or two 
scrapes that didn’t amount to very much. 
He’s no angel, but, considering his fa- 
ther was a drunkard and a wife beater 
and a thief, I guess Jud might be a 
whole lot worse than he is.” 

“How much of a farm has he?” 

“Oh, only "bout ten acres, and he’s 
got it mortgaged for pretty near all it’s 
worth. He just about squeezes a livin’ 
out of it.” 

“IT suppose you have the key to the 
Colfax house, sheriff?’ Mora asked. 

“Sure! Got it with me now.” 

“Have you been there since Wheelock 
disappeared ?” 

“No, not inside. Didn’t have any 
reason to go. But, if you’d like to look 
the place over, I’m ready to go along 
with you.” 

“I’m rather curious to see the inside 
of the house,” Mora informed him. 
“I’ve never been inside of it.” 

Mora’s belated, but now active, inter- 
est in the place seemed to puzzle the 


“T was here when 
What sort of a 





sheriff. “I don’t see exactly what’s in 
your mind, but it looks to me like you’d 
been thinking up some idea about the 
Colfax case.” 

The postmaster’s interest was aroused 
at once by this suggestion. “I'll bet 
that’s it!” he exclaimed. “Ain’t that so, 
Mr. Mora?” 

The latter ignored the question, as he 
walked with Stull to the door. 

“T’d sort of like to go along myself,” 
Rufe called after them, “but I’m chained 
down to a life of grinding toil. This 
business of Uncle Sam’s hangs round 
my neck like a millstone.” He stood at 
the window and watched Mora’s car go- 
ing down the road. 

The light of the sinking sun gleamed 
on the windows of the Colfax house. 
Now that the overshadowing trees. had 
been removed, the place had lost much 
of its dark and dismal aspect. 

“You'll find the house just as it was 
when the woman was killed,” Stull said, 
as he turned the lock of the front door 
and led the way inside. ‘“Nobody’s been 
here to disturb anything, Her furniture 
and things are just as she left ’em. 
Roam round all you want to, but I'll bet 
you won’t find anything here that looks 
like a clew. I’ve been through all these 
rooms pretty carefully. Come upstairs, 
and I’ll show you the room where she 
was found.” 

“T think very likely that is the only 
room I shall care to see,” Mora in- 
formed him as they climbed the stairs. 

Stull pushed open the door of Mrs. 
Colfax’s bedroom. “You'll find it just 
a“waste of time, Mr. Mora, but——” 

His words broke off abruptly with a 
profane oath, and he halted in the door- 
way as if stunned. “Wheelock!” he ex- 
claimed. Before -him on the crimson- 
stained floor lay the body of the banker. 

“I rather thought this is what we 
would find here,” said Mora. “How 
was he killed?” 

The sheriff stooped over the body and 
examined it closely. “He was killed 
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with a knife,” he announced. “Stabbed, 
just like Mrs. Colfax was, right over 
the heart. And the knife’s missing in 
this instance just as it was in that. Upon 
my soul, Mr. Mora, I’m beginning to be- 
lieve in ghosts.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
PEN AND INK. 

How did Wheelock happen to go into 

this house, anyhow?” inquired the 
bewildered sheriff, as he turned help- 
lessly to Mora. “He never bothered 
about coming here. He kept away after 
Mrs. Colfax’s body was found. Acted 
as if he was afraid of the place. How 
did he get in? I had it locked up-tight 
enough.” 

“He owned the house,’ Mora re- 
minded him. “He might have had a 
key to it.” 

“That’s so,” Stull admitted. “I 
hadn’t thought of that. There’s so 
derned many things to think of in all 
this mystery that I can’t keep ’em all in 
my mind.” 

Again he stooped over the body and 
began a search of Wheelock’s pockets. 
“Here’s a bunch of keys,” he said, as 
he pulled them out from the dead man’s 
clothes and tossed theni on the floor, 
“but not one of ’em belongs to this 
house.” Besides the keys, his search re- 
vealed a pocket check book, a bill folder, 
a fifty-cent piece, a gold watch and 
chain, and a handkerchief. The folder 
contained a five-dollar note. 

“Just like the Colfax case,” he ob- 
served. “No robbery motive. And this 
time there isn’t even a mysterious stran- 
ger to look for. If that unknown man 
with the black eyes and black hair had 
come ” A sudden recollection star- 
tled him and checked his words. ‘Why, 
now that I come to think of it, there was 
a stranger in the post office on the very 
evening that Wheelock disappeared. I 
was there myself and saw him. But he 
wasn’t the same man. He was sort of 





light-haired, and his eyes, as I recollect 
‘em, were a long ways from being 
black.” 

This information was received by 
Mora without comment. He stooped 
and picked up the check book from the 
floor, where Stull had placed it. Several 
checks had been torn out, the record of 
them remaining on the stubs. 

“T think we have finished our busi- 
ness here,” said Mora at last. ‘“There’s 
nothing more we can do.” 

“No, there’s nothing more we can do,” 
Stull agreed. “I'll go out and call up 
the coroner and the undertaker. Then 
I’ll start a hunt for mysterious stranger 
number two. A swell chance I have of 
finding him! A whole lot of time has 
passed since he was here, and he may 
be a thousand miles away for all I 
know.” 

The sheriff gathered up the things he 
had taken from the body and deposited 
them in his own pockets. The two men 
closed the door of the room behind them 
and went down the stairs. 

“Just like the Colfax case,” mused 
Stull, as they came to the lower floor. 
“Killed with a knife in the same room, 
and the house locked up tight, just as 
when they found the woman.” 

“How do you know it’s locked up 
tight?” demanded Mora. “You haven’t 
investigated very closely.” He stepped 
to the rear door, turned the knob and 
swung it open. “You see, it wasn’t 
fastened,” he observed, “though the key 
is in the lock on the inside.” 

“Well, now, that’s something worth 
finding out,” admitted the sheriff. “TI 
sure left that door locked. Wheelock 
must have come in through it, and who- 
ever killed him came in the same way.” 

There was just a shadow of contempt 
in Mora’s expression as he glanced at 
Stull. “How many keys to this house 
do you carry with you?” he inquired. 

“Tust the one I used to let us in. 
How many do I need?” 

“Then, if you left the rear door fas- 























-tened, you left the key to it remaining 
in the inside of the lock, didn’t you?” 

“Naturally. I didn’t need that key.” 

“Then it is pretty plain that Whee- 
lock couldn’t have unlocked the door 
from the outside—not with the key on 
the inside of the lock. No,-Wheelock 
didn’t come in that way. If he was the 
one who unlocked that door, he did it 
after he was inside.” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Stull. “I guess 
my brain must be a little foggy to-day. 
Now I’m-going to drift aeross the road 
to Rufe’s house and use his telephone. 
How about the old man’s niece? Some- 
body ought to break the news to her, I 
s’pose.” 

“T’ll tell her, sheriff. After you are 
through with your telephoning I wish 
you would come over to the Wheelock 
house and see me. I may have some- 
thing to talk over with you.” 

“T sure will, Mr. Mora. If you can 
give me some advice in this case I'll be 
mighty glad to get it. And, anyway, 
I'd like to hear how it was that you came 
to suspect Wheelock was in that house.” 

It was Rita herself who opened the 
door of the Wheelock home for Mora. 
“Oh,” she said, “I’m so glad you came! 
I’ve been wondering whether you had 
begun to hunt for clews. I suppose it’s 
too soon to expect to hear anything.” 

“Your uncle is dead,” Mora told her 
abruptly. He was well aware that the 
girl had had very little affection for the 
close-fisted old banker, and he did not 
believe the news would be a very serious 
blow to her. And, as a matter of fact, 
though naturally startled by Mora’s sud- 
den announcement, Rita was far from 
displaying any overwhelming grief. 

After he had described briefly how 
he and the sheriff had found the body, 
and after Rita had shed a few conven- 
tional tears, she ushered him into the 
living room. 

“Haircloth furniture,’ he mused, as 
he took a quick survey of his surround- 
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ings. “The hideous style of forty years 
ago.” 

“Tt isn’t a very cheerful room,” said 
Rita, as if she read his thoughts. “But 
you know Uncle Asa never wanted any- 
thing changed. Haircloth furniture was 
considered beautiful when he was 
young, so it was impossible to convince 
him how ghastly it really is. This room 
is exactly as it was when he brought his 
wife here from the honeymoon. There 
isn’t a new thing in it.” 

Mora noted the stiff, high-backed 
chairs, the crayon portraits on the walls, 
the wax flowers under a dome of glass 
on the table, and the black walnut desk, 
its flat top inlaid with green cloth. The 
desk was the one object in the room that 
held his attention for more than an in- 
stant. There was nothing on the desk 
but an iron inkstand, bearing a rack, 
across which lay two pens. 

“Tt is just as I feared,” Rita told him, 
as they seated themselves. “You will 
remember my saying how sure I was 
that something dreadful must have hap- 
pened to my uncle. But to think of his 
being found in that haunted house! Oh, 
how awful!” Her voice broke into a 
little sob. “And now the talk about 
poor Neil will be worse than ever—un- 
less you can find out who really did kill 
Uncle Asa.” A startled look came into 
her eyes as she glanced suddenly at her 
caller. ‘“‘He was in that room where 
Mrs. Colfax was killed!” she said, as if 
the significance of the fact had only just 
occurred to her. “It surely must have 
been the ghost that killed him—that 
killed them both. Even you must be- 
lieve that now, Mr. Mora. You don’t 
really disbelieve in ghosts. You told me 
you didn’t.” 

Mora abruptly avoided the subject. 
“Rita, is the desk in this room the one 
your uncle always used when he was at 
home ?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” she replied, apparently a little 
puzzled by the question. 

Mora crossed the room and examined 
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the two pens he took from the rack of 
the iron inkstand. “The same kind of 
pens he used at the bank,” he observed. 

“The same kind that he had used all 
his life,” added Rita. 

From one of his pockets Mora took 
an opened envelope, which had con- 
tained a letter he had received through 
the mail. After placing the envelope 
face down on the desk, he dipped one 
of the pens deep into the ink. Rita 
watched him curiously. She saw him 
raise the pen above the envelope and 
shake it gently. A drop of ink fell upon 
the white paper. Rita was bewildered. 
Whatever purpose he might have in 
mind was wholly beyond her compre- 
hension. 

“A blot of ink,” murmured Mora, as 
he held the envelope before his eyes and 
examined the spot. 

The words stirred something in Rita’s 
memory. “A blot of ink!” she echoed. 
She sprang to her feet. “Mr. Mora, 
what is in your mind? I remember now. 
‘Even a speck of dust, or a blot of 
ink!” 

“Or a blot of ink,” he repeated. 

“But I don’t understand!” she said. 
“T can see now that it means something 
to you—that it means something very 
serious. But how can it possibly prove 
anything—only a blot of ink?” 

He turned to a window and _ stood 
staring silently into the shadows of the 
elms. “Suppose we wait and see,” he 
answered at last. As he spoke, he caught 
sight of Stull coming up the path. Do 
you mind if I let the sheriff in?” he 
asked, and stepped into the hall to open 
the front door. 

Stull seemed a trifle embarrassed on 
catching sight of Rita as he came into 
the room. “Can we have our little tall 
here?” he asked doubtfully, turning to 
Mora. 

“Tt’s all right, sheriff,” Mora assured 
him. “There is no reason why Miss 
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things over. I have just been showing 
Miss Wheelock a blot of ink. She thinks 
it means something. It does. It means 
a good deal.” - 

A deep frown indicated the sherift’s 
perplexity. “It don’t mean anything to 
me,” he returned. “Not yet, anyhow.” 

“Suppose you let me see Mr. Whee- 
lock’s check book again,” said Mora. 

Stull produced the book from one of 
his pockets. 

“There is a stub here,” explained 
Mora, as he opened the covers, “which 
shows that Mr. Wheelock wrote a check 
for seventeen dollars, payable to Jud 
Gasper. I presume it was for the work 
of cutting down the trees. The check 
was dated the fourth of September.”’ 

“The fourth!” exclaimed Stull. 
“Why, that proves he was alive the day 
after he disappeared. It was on the eve- 
ning of the third he dropped out of 
sight.” 

“But the check wasn’t written on the 
fourth,’ Mora continued. “It was writ- — 
ten on the third.” 

“How can you tell that?” Stull de- 
manded. “If the date on the stub is 
the fourth why wasn’t the check written 
on the fourth?” 

“The check was dated the fourth be- 
cause the third happened to be Labor 
Day, which, though it passes almost un- 
noticed in Gideon Center, is a bank holi- 
day. It wasn’t a holiday for Mr. Whee- 
lock, because he worked every day ex- 
cept Sunday. He was particularly busy 
on Labor Day because of an unusual 
amount of work at the bank. You will 
surely agree with me, sheriff, that a 
banker would not date a check on a bank 
holiday.” 

“Well, that part of it is all right, but 
it doesn’t explain why it couldn’t have 
been written on the fourth.” 

“No. It merely explains why it was 
dated the fourth when it was written on 
the third.” 

“But how do you know it was written 
on the third?” 
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“Partly because of the condition of 
the ink. The age of handwriting can be 
estimated pretty closely up to the sev- 
enth day, when oxidization is complete. 
After that no distinction can be made 
until the provisional color begins to 
fade, usually after a year. I happen to 
know a good deal about ink. I have 
written several books on the subject. A 
highly trained eye can determine the age 
of handwriting to a day if it is less than 
a week old. The writing on this stub 
is less than forty-eight hours old. I 
don’t mean that I can estimate to the 
very hour the age of any writing, but I 
believe I know to the very hour the time 
of Mr. Wheelock’s death.” 

“You’ve certainly got me guessing, 
Mr. Mora,” said Stull with a shake of 
his head. “I can see that somehow 
you’ve found out a whole lot more than 
you've told yet. But, if that check was 
written on the third, I don’t see that it 
gets us anywhere.” 

“It’s going to get us a good way, sher- 
iff. The writing on this stub was done 
with a gold pen, which means, almost to 
a certainty, that it was done with a foun- 
tain pen. Mr. Wheelock never used a 
fountain pen or a gold pen. He used 
steel pens.” 

Rita gave a little gasp of amazement. 
“Why, I don’t see how it’s possible to 
tell that it wasn’t written with a steel 
pen,” she exclaimed. 

“It’s very easy to tell the difference 
between the writing of gold pens and 
steel ones, Rita,” returned Mora. “A 
gold pen, being far more flexible, gives 
a fuller and much less uniform shading 
to the letters. There are many other 
points of difference which it would be 
difficult to explain to you, but a hand- 
writing expert can detect them at a 
glance.” 

“Do you mean,” Rita asked, “that it 
is not my uncle’s writing on the stub?” 

“Tt’s his handwriting—there’s no 
doubt of that. . But he wrote it with a 
gold pen. Gold pens aren’t used ‘o-day 
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except in fountain pens, so I conclude 
that in all probability a fountain pen 
was used. That means that Mr. Whee- 
lock wrote the check neither at his home 
nor at the bank.” 

“Then where in thunder could he have 
written it?’ asked Stuil. “Perhaps at 
the post office.” 

“T don’t think he wrote it at the post 
office. He was there on the third, only 
in the evening to mail his letters. I hap- 
pen to have a detailed description from 
Rufe Hubbs of exactly how long he re- 
mained there, and what he did. He 
didn’t do anything but drop the letters 
in the slot. No, it was not in the post 
office that he wrote it. He wrote it in 
the home of Jud Gasper.” 

“Jud Gasper!” exclaimed _ Rita. 
“Good gracious! Why he couldn’t have 
been there possibly—unless perhaps on 
the very evening he disappeared. At 
least he couldn’t have been there at any 
other time on the third of September, 
and Jud has never said a word about it !” 

“No, Jud never said a word about it,” 
returned Mora solemnly. 

The sheriff leaned forward, his heavy 
brows drawn together. ‘Now you're 
getting way beyond me again,” he pro- 
tested. “I don’t follow your reasoning 
when you say he was in the home of 
Jud Gasper.” 

“Well, the check was made out to 
Gasper, and Gasper uses a fountain pen. 
Gasper uses the same kind of ink in his 
pen that appears on this stub.” 

“The same kind of ink!” repeated the 
sheriff, plainly incredulous. 

Mora turned to Rita. “Do you re- 
member the blot of ink that Gasper 
dropped on my cuff in the post office?” 
he asked. 

The girl’s face brightened. 
Mora,” she said, “I begin to see it all 

“Now the study of ink happens to be 
my favorite occupation,” continued 
Mora. “I am fond of analyzing ink. 
There are scores of different kinds of 
inks on the market—hundreds, I might 
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say. The ink on my cuff was almost a 
Prussian blue, but it was of an unusual 
shade. When I returned home, finding 
an idle hour on my hands, I amused 
myself by discovering ‘its constituents, 
as I have done many times before. I 
am quite sure, from the general appear- 
ance of this ink on the stub, that a 
chemical analysis would show that it is 
exactly the same ink that was dropped 
on my cuff. Such an analysis may be 
necessary, but I think, for the time, at 
least, that I can trust to my eyes. But 
there is one more question I should like 
to ask you, Rita. Do you know whether 
your uncle had a key to Mrs. Colfax’s 
house, besides the one he gave to her, 
and which the sheriff happens to have 
with him now?” - 

“J am very sure he didn’t,” declared 
Rita. “There never was but one key to 
that house. Before Mrs. Colfax moved 
in he kept it hanging on a hook in our 
downstairs hall closet.” 

Mora turned to Stull. “Sheriff,” he 
suggested, “suppose we go and make a 
call on Jud Gasper.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

IN GASPER’S HOUSE. 
UD GASPER’S house was little more 
than a shack. It stood on the edge 
of his woods, which now, in the gather- 
ing darkness, rose dark and spectral be- 
hind it. The light from the windows il- 
lumined a mass of tall weeds and bram- 
bles, and the path in front was more 

like a trail through a cow pasture. 

Stull’s knock at the door remained for 
a few moments unanswered. At last 
Gasper appeared in his shirt sleeves. A 
startled look flashed into his eyes as he 

saw the sheriff. 
“What brings you here 
he caught sight of Mora. 
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he asked as 
It was very 


evident that he was disturbed by the ar- 
rival of the two men. 

“Well, Jud, I’ve come along with Mr. 
Mora, who wants to ask you a few ques- 


tions,” explained Stull. ‘ “He wants to 
ask you about the disappearance of Mr. 
Wheelock.” 

“What do I know about it?” Jud 
asked sullenly. “He needn’t bother me 
with his questions, because I don’t know 
anything about Wheelock’s disappear- 
ance.” 

Mora stepped inside and helped him- 
self to a chair. “Gasper, why have you 
never told anybody that Mr. Wheelock 
came here to this house on the evening 
of September third?” 

Jud winced. “He didn’t come here.” 

“Oh, yes, he did,” Mora persisted. 
“He came and gave you a check. He 
wrote the check while he was here—a 


check for seventeen dollars, and he 
wrote it with your pen.” 
Jud suddenly turned white. “How 


d’you know that?” he demanded. 

“And then you killed him, carried his 
body through the woods, and left it in 
the same house and in the same room 
where you left the body of Mrs. Col- 
fax,” declared Mora with an air of con- 
viction. 

Jud dropped into a chair and sat star- 
ing stupidly at the two men. “I don’t 
know nothin’ about it,” he muttered. 

“Jud, you know a whole lot more 
than you're admitting,” the sheriff de- 
clared. “You know who Mr. Mora is. 
You’re up against one of the cleverest 
men in the country. It won’t do you 
any good to try to lie to him. You’d 
better tell the truth.” 

“And get jailed for murder?” asked 
Jud. 

“You’re going to be jailed for mur- 
der anyhow, whether you tell the truth 
or not,” Stull informed him. 

Jud glared at the sheriff for a few 
moments, as if trying to read what was 
in the man’s mind. Then he covered his 
face with his hands. Suddenly he 
seemed to collapse. “I'll own up,” he 
said. “You’ve got me dead to rights. 
I'll tell all I know. I couldn’t sleep last 
night, nor the night before, from think- 
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in’ about it. It’s been gettin’ on my 
nerves. It’s been drivin’ me pretty near 
crazy. It was all I could do to keep 
from goin’ out and tellin’ the first man 
I met.” 

“Well, now, s’pose you just go ahead 
and tell us the whole story,” Stull urged 
soothingly. “You'll have it off your con- 
science then. If you own up to every- 
thing it’ll probably be a whole lot better 
for you in court than if you hadn’t con- 
fessed.” 

Jud began to tremble. His voice 
seemed to stick in his throat. He made 
an effort to speak, but the words would 
not come. It was some time before he 
could control himself. “It was the ghost 
that got me started,” he began at last. 

“The ghost!” exclaimed Stull. 

“Why, all them stories folks was tell- 
ing about the ghost. I knew a whole 
lot of folks believed ’em. When Mrs. 
Colfax moved in, somehow the notion 
got into my head that if she was killed, 
there alone in that house, folks would 
think the ghost did it. I knew that 
woman e¢arried a whole lot o’ money 
with her. I’d seen her taking it out 
of her bag in the post office. And the 
more I got to thinkin’ about her bein’ 
killed the harder it was to get the notion 
out of my head. It kept comin’ back 
and comin’ back. 

“And then I got to figurin’, Thére 
ain’t much to do here at nights, except 
think and think and think. I got to 
figurin’ how easy it would be to kill 
that woman, get her money, and make 
folks believe it was the ghost did it. 
I knew all about that old house, for it’s 
right down on the edge o’ my woods. 
I’d been all round it many a time. I 
knew the winders was old and loose, and 
that the bolts on ’em was no better. I 
could turn any o’ them bolts by slippin’ 
a knife up between the winders. And 
that’s the way I got in. I sneaked up- 
stairs with a knife in my hand. I was 


goin’ to kill her with a knife because 
the ghost carried a knife, or folks 
3A—ns 
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thought the ghost did. Eph Grover had 
been tellin’ about a ghost that was there 
fifty years ago and that carried a knife. 
The notion came to me that if I said 
I’d seen Mrs. Bracklow’s ghost carryin’ 
a knife, too, the talk about it would get 
all over the village. And, when Mrs. 
Colfax was found killed with a knife, it 
would look so much more like the ghost 
had done it. 

“So I sneaked up them stairs, and I 
pushed open the door of the woman’s 
room as soft as I could. She heard me 
and came springin’ out of the bed 
screamin’. I was plumb scared, but it 
was too late then to change my mind, 
and I met her in the middle of the floor 
and drove the knife into her.” 

“And then you got too scared to take 
the money,” Stull said. 

“No. I took the money—almost all 
of it. There was pretty close to four 
hundred dollars in the roll. But I 
thought I’d be cute. I wanted folks to 
think that no thief had done it, but the 
ghost. So I left just a few dollars to 
help throw ’em off the trail.” ; 

“And how did you manage to lock 
that window after you got out?” asked 
the sheriff. 

“T locked it after I got in, and I got 
out by slidin’ down a rope from an up- 
stairs winder. I’d doubled the rope, 
with the loop round a hoop inside the 
house, so it was easy to pull it down 
after me. Some of them upstairs win- 
ders was open anyhow. I know I 
wouldn’t have to bother about them to 
keep folks thinkin’ it was the ghost that 
killed her. They wouldn’t think much 
about anybody bein’ able to get in 
through an upstairs winder. Rufe and 
Eph and Ben Comstock knew them up- 
stairs winders was open, but it didn’t 
start ’em to thinkin’.” 

“But you didn’t kill Wheelock in that 
house,” said Mora. 

“No, I killed him when he was here. 
He came in about seven o’clock in the 
evenin’, sayin’ the notion had just come 
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into his head while he was on his way 
home from the post office, that he’d drop 
in and talk over that tree-cuttin’ job. & 
knew he’d told nobody he was goin’ to 
come here. He was that close-fisted 
that he wanted to beat me down in my 
price. Vd had to hire two men to help 
me with the job, and I wanted twenty 
dollars for it. But he put up a strong 
kick, and I knew he’d be likely to keep 
me waitin’ a long time for my money, 
so I let him beat me down to seventeen 
if he paid me right then on the spot. 

“He pulled out his bill folder. It 
was stuffed full 0’ money, and he started 
to peel off some fives. Then he changed 
his mind and thought he’d rather pay 
me with a check. But he didn’t have 
no pen, and I let him have mine. And 
then I got to thinkin’ of all that money 
he had, and I thought that, with that 
and the money I’d got from Mrs. Col- 
fax, I could pay off the mortgage on the 
farm and have enough left to have a 
good time. It looked easy, and I guess 
that killin’ that woman had got into my 
brain. I couldn’t think of nothin’ but 
murder. And then I killed him—with 
the same knife that killed Mrs. Colfax. 
i left five dollars in his bill folder, so’s 
people would think the ghost killed him, 
and I put the body in a wheelbarrow and 
took it over to Mrs. Colfax’s house, late 
in the night, after folks was in bed. I] 
got in the same way as before, and then 
I unlocked the back door, where the 
key was on the inside. He was a little 
man, and it wasn’t hard carryin’ him up- 
stairs to that room. I wanted to leave 
him there so folks would think the ghost 
did it—the same ghost that killed Mrs. 
Colfax.” 

“Y rather thought that was the way 
of it,” said Mora. “I knew it was hardly 
probable that Wheelock had gone into 
that house himself, for he didn’t have 
the key.” 

Gasper leaned forward and again cov- 
ered his face with his hands. Suddenly 
he began to whimper. “Don’t me 
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any more!” he cried. “I’m all in. I 
don’t wanter talk no more, nor think no 
more—not abot murders anyhow.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GHOST. 


HILF the confession of Jud 

Gasper solved the mystery of the 

murders, the ghost of Mrs. Bracklow 
remained as deep a problem as ever. 

“That man Mora has shown himself 
pretty clever,” declared Miss Lillah 
Marsh in the post office one evening, 
“but he hasn’t been able to prove that 
Mrs. Bracklow didn’t come back from 
the grave.” 

As she was speaking, Mora himself 
came into the office. 

“No, there’s two or three things you 
haven’t explained, Mr. Mora,” said the 
postmaster. “There’s those footsteps 
we heard in the Colfax house for one. 
Who was prowling round in that hall 
the night we found Mrs. Colfax’s body 
if it wasn’t a ghost?” 

Mora seated himself on the bench, 
where Eph Grover was smoking his 
pipe. “Mr. Hubbs,” he returned, “you 
and Grover and Comstock were at high 
tension that night. Your nerves were 
on edge. The slightest sound seemed 
ominous to you. You heard the same 
sound you have heard hundreds of times 
before. It was a rushing, shuffling 
sound. Sometimes it was like steps on 
creaking timbers, sometimes it was like 
the folding of a newspaper. Wasn’t that 
about the way of it*” 

“That was *bout what it was like, all 
right,” Eph Grover admitted. 

“You three men have lived all your 
lives in a small village,” Mora contin- 
ued. “And you've heard squirrels in 
the walls of these old houses any num- 
ber of times. Under any other condi- 
tions you would have realized at once 
that that sound was made by squirrels. 
It’s exactly the sort of sound squirrels 


in the walls do make. But your nerves 
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were on edge. You had found.a woman 
murdered in a silent, lonely, dark house 
in the dead of night. You didn’t know 
whether her murderer was in the house 
or not, and the slightest noise or move- 
ment outside that room would have siar- 
tled you. The stirring of the squirrels 
had a weird effect upon your imagina- 
tions. That was all.” 

Eph took the pipe from his mouth 
and stared at the postmaster for a mo- 
ment in embarrassed silence. “By 
gum!” the old man exclaimed at last. 
“T guess that was the way of it. Ain't 
that so, Rufe?” 

The postmaster rubbed his head and 
grinned sheepishly. “It sort of begins 
to look that way,” he admitted reluc- 
tantly. 

“And so far as the black-haired, 
black-eyed stranger is concerned,” said 
Mora, “is it so very unusual for a 
stranger to come into this post office? 
How often do strangers come here, Mr. 
Hubbs?” 

“Oh, I s’pose "bout one a day drops 
in here,” returned the postmaster. 
“Mebbe more sometimes.” 

“Tf the black-haired man had dropped 
in at any other time he would have 
caused no comment,” Mora con- 
tinued. “But, after the murder of the 
woman, his importance immediately be- 
came magnified. It isn’t very unusual 
for a man to stop his car in the road 
and sit waiting in it. Again your imagi- 
nation was playing tricks with you.” 

“There’s another thing that’s been 
puzzling me,” said Stull. “How in 
thunder did you know we'd find Whee- 
lock’s body in that house?” 

“T didn’t know it, sheriff. It was just 
a lucky guess on my part. I was con- 
vinced that the murder of the woman in 
that house, which was supposed to be 
haunted, and at the very time when 
the whole village was talking about Mrs. 
Bracklow’s wraith, was more than mere 
coincidence. I did not believe for a 


moment that a ghost, even if there was 
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one, had killed Mrs. Colfax. In all the 
records of psychical research, records to 
which the testimony of the most credu- 
lous believers are admitted, there is not 
one-report of a ghost having killed a 
person by violence. Ghosts are not 
credited with murders. Such a deed 
does not harmonize with the spirit of 
the typical ghost story at all. 

“It was evident to my mind that some 
murderer had sought to shield himself 
or herself by taking advantage of the 
belief in the ghost. This person I con- 
cluded was some one who knew what 
was going on in the village, probably 
some one who lived here. The fact that 
Jud Gasper started the story that the 
ghost of Mrs. Bracklow carried a knife 
naturally directed my attention to him. 
Why had he started that story? And 
why, being such an uncommunicative 
man as a rule, was he so eager to tell 
it, and always so ready to add his testi- 
mony to these wild stories? His sullen 
expression, his coarse features, his 
small, cunning, evasive eyes did not 
count in his favor. I thought how easy 
it would be for a man of his strong 
build to kill the frail little Wheelock and 
drag him into that house and leave him 
there as evidence that the ghost had 
killed him. I was by no means con- 
vinced, but it seemed a guess worth con- 
sidering that the same person who had 
killed Mrs. Colfax had also killed Whee- 
lock. I could find no reason for his 
having chosen to disappear. With such 
surmises as these in my mind, was it 
not natusal for me to consider a visit 
to the Colfax house worth while? And, 
if we should find Wheelock’s body there, 
was it not natural to suppose it would 
have been left by the murderer in the 
same room where Mrs. Colfax had been 
found, if the guilty person wished to 
leave the impression that the ghost had 
committed both murders?” 

“Well, there was a lot of strange co- 
incidences,” declared Rufe. “It was 
such a queer mix-up, anyhow, that it 
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was easy to be led astray in one’s think- 
ing. I wonder what brought that Col- 
fax woman up here, anyhow.” 

“She came to the country to get away 
from her past,” said Mora. “I know a 
good deal about her career in New 
York. I had seen her there in court on 
several occasions. She was mixed up 
in several notorious cases. At last the 
gang she belonged to was rounded up, 
and its leaders, one of them her hus- 
band, sent to prison. The police were 





keeping a close watch on her. Her 
confederates were scattered. She was 


left alone. Her criminal career in New 
York was ended. She was getting along 
in years, and she wanted peace and quiet 
and safety.” 

Miss Marsh stepped to the center of 
the room and turned to Mora. “With 
all your cleverness, you haven’t been 
able to explain the ghost of Mrs. Brack- 
low,” she declared triumphantly. “And 
you never will.” 

“And you saw that ghost yourself, 
Mr. Mora,” Rufe reminded him. 

For a few moments Mora stared si- 
lently at the dusty ceiling. “Did I see 
it?” he asked. “I’m not so sure. I 
never said I saw it. Rita Wheelock 
thought she saw it, and Miss Marsh 
thought she saw it. As I stared into 
that creeping mist under the trees, I al- 
most thought for an instant that I saw 
it myself. Mr. Hubbs, did you ever 
hear of a book, entitled ‘Human Person- 
ality and Its Survival After Bodily 
Death ?’” 

“T think I can say positively that I 
never did,” replied the postmaster. 

“That book,” continued Mora, “was 
written by Frederic W. H. Myers, a 
member of the English Society for Psy- 
chical Research. On the subject of 
ghosts he is one of our greatest authori- 
ties. He believed in the return of the 
dead. But he was never wholly con- 
vinced that apparitions from the grave 
actually appear to us, though he was 
confident that an avenue of communica- 
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tion does exist between the spiritual and 
material worlds. He offered as an ex- 
planation of ghosts this theory: That 
the first appearance of the specter is a 
purely subjective hallucination on the 
part of the person who sees it; that 
when that person sees it again it is the 
result of unconscious expectancy; and 
that when other persons see it it is the 
result of some sort of telepathic com- 
munication from the person who saw it 
first. In other words, this theory as- 
sumes that a tendency toward a par- 
ticular hallucination is infectious. Now 
I take this theory as the most plausible 
explanation. Miss Marsh had heard a 
great deal about that ghost. She was 
afraid. And, there in the loneliness and 
the dark, it was easy for her over- 
wrought imagination to see something 
move in that creeping mist. And it was 
easy for her to imagine that she saw 
Mrs. Bracklow’s face. Then, according 
to our theory, we find Rita infected by 
Miss Marsh’s hallucination. And so 
strong was the influence of those two 
excited minds that I even felt a slight 
touch of the infection myself. Who 
started the story of the ghost of Mrs. 
Bracklow? It was a woman who was 
always queer, and who is now in an in- 
sane asylum. It was the vision of a 
diseased mind. And the hallucination 
of the woman, then on the verge of in- 
sanity, spread to others. It was as in- 
fectious as the smallpox, only it was in- 
fection from mind to mind, instead of 
from body to body.” 

Miss Marsh started for the door. Her 
temper was beginning to rise. “As near 
as I can make out,” she said to Mora, 
“you're arguing that I caught a dose of 
insanity from Mrs. Jane Crowley. But 
I guess I’m no crazier than you are.” 

“Oh, well,” said Rufe, with a sigh, 
“there’s one good thing come out of all 
this mess, anyhow. Old Wheelock was 
too stingy to make a will leaving his 
money to anybody, and Rita, being the 
only relation, gets the whole property. 





























She can marry Ashley now and be 
happy.” 

Eph Grover snorted. He took not 
the slightest interest in Rita’s romance. 
“So you don’t think there’s any such 
thing as spooks, Mr. Mora?” he asked. 

“Do you?” Mora parried. 

“Well, yes. I believe I do. 
many folks has seen ’em.” 

“Grover, look over there in that dark 
corner. Do you see that cobweb?” 

“Yes, I see it.” 

“Do you see it swaying?” 

“Yes, I believe I do.” 

“And do you see that spider crawling 
through it?” 

Eph squinted hard. 
spider.” 


Too 


“Yes, I do see a 
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brushed his hand across the wall. 
“There is nothing there,” he said. 
“Nothing but a shadow, and the shadow 
is motionless. The spider is no more 
than a spot of dirt on the plaster. You 
thought you saw that cobweb and that 
spider because I suggested them to your 
mind. Your imagination was stirred. 
It is easy to see things that don’t exist 
in shadowy corners.” 

“Well, I'll be derned!” exclaimed 
Eph. “So that’s the way ‘it is with 
ghosts?” 

“That’s the way it was with Mrs. 
Bracklow’s ghost. Whether it is so with 
all ghosts I don’t know. Who can say 
whether the veil is not sometimes lifted 
behind which move the spirits of the 








Mora stepped over to the corner and dead?” 
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ARMED MOTOR CYCLISTS GUARD MAIL 


SINCE the recent robbery of a mail wagon in New York, all trucks carrying 
registered mail are convoyed through the city’s streets by a guard of motor- 
cyclists. 

The motor cyclists wear olive drab. They are equipped with side cars on 
which is lettered, “U. S. Mail.” An extra guard is assigned to ride in each 
of the side cars, and the operators of the motor cycles are armed. They carry 
.45 automatic pistols, and their orders are to shoot to kill. 

Last April the postmaster general ordered that motor-cycle convoys be 
established, but the order was disregarded in New York. 

One night in the latter part of last October occurred the first holdup of a 
mail truck in New York streets, a holdup in which, it is estimated, securities, 
jewelry, money, and money orders valued at about one million five hundred 
thousand dollars fell into the hands of the bandits. Frank Havranek, driver 
of the truck, was unarmed. He asserts that he was proceeding up Broadway 
when a black automobile stopped directly in front of his truck, so that, to avoid 
collision, he slowed the speed of his vehicle. Then a green touring car con- 
taining three men drew up alongside the truck. Two of the men, brandishing 
revolvers, forced him to turn into a side street, took the key to the back door 
of the truck, and, after selecting five of the registered-mail pouches, sped away. 
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SLAYER WANTS COMPENSATION FOR INJURED FINGER 


LTHOUGH awaiting execution in Sing Sing prison for the murder of his 
six-year-old daughter, Nathaniel Ingraham is not concerned solely with 
thoughts of his impending doom. He is very much interested in winning a claim 





against a gun club which formerly employed him for an injury to his little finger 
sustained during the period of his employment. 

Ingraham’s mother has applied to the Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
for an award in view of this injury, and the prisoner has placed in her hands a 
statement of alleged circumstances surrounding the accident. 
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HEN the eastbound flyer never be traced to him. He was on 





X47 roared through the station at 
iW Battle Creek at over sixty to 

the hour, the lights in the 
Pullmans were dimmed, and the hooded, 
rear end of the last car was a blank 
of obscurity. The blackness beneath 
the rounded roof was made all the 
denser and more sharply defined as a 
space void of all sign of human pres- 
ence, by the splendor and brilliancy of 
the night. Mistress Moon presided in 
serene beauty over a world of silver 
and velvety black. Yet, there was no 
one on the train to see how well the 
friend of lovers and poets had woven 
her spell of enchantment. In the Pull- 
mans the curtains were tightly drawn. 
In the day coaches, uneasy travelers 
sprawled and snored. All aboard were 
normally human and commonplace un- 
til—Clem Driscoll became the pawn of 
his own will. 

Barefooted, and clad only in his pa- 
jamas, he suddenly appeared at the rear 
end of the train. He came quietly, 
yet with no undue show of stealth. A 
white, lonely figure, he stood staring 
wide-eyed and with expressionless fea- 
tures. He heard, he saw; yet his mem- 
ory would register no sound or scene. 
He was the plaything of his truant will 
power. His body obeyed the bidding 
of some obscure, controlling force; his 
mind was clamped to obsessing, secret 
thoughts. He moved as One awake and 
conscious of his actions, but he was 
asleep; sound asleep. 

Clem Driscoll had done something 
that in his waking moments he was 
oddly sure would never be found out; 


that train because he was bent on mak- 
ing his security and immunity from 
punishment all the more certain. He 
had made his get-away; but what he 
had not realized was the fact that a 
criminal’s get-away is never completed. 
Not in this life. 

In the light of day, when he was in 
full possession of all his senses, when 
his pride in his cleverness buoyed him 
to implicit belief in himself and the wis- 
dom of all his actions, Clem suffered 
no pangs of fear, no mistrust of his 
plans. Now—well, sometimes the sub- 
conscious brain works more directly 
than is suspected. It does not perhaps 
guide better, but it perceives the simple 
truth and urges action regardless of 
consequences. The truth was Clem 
Driscoll had not finished his get-away. 
He had forced himself to believe that 
he had; but now, in this sleep, the sense 
that he controlled to dormant helpless- 
ness while awake, had broken loose. 
The dominant thought in his sleeping 
brain was—get-away! At this point the 


controlling impulse stopped short. He 
did not reason. He could not. His 
faculty of analysis was dead. There 


was just the one determination, and all 
of his motor nerves were keyed to the 
fulfillment of that one objective. 

“Get-away—get-away !” 

The phrase was a command; a sum- 
mons. There was only one method 
to get away; only one means of get- 
ting off the train. This is why Clem 
had slipped out of his berth and was 
now, with calm and deliberate action, 
hoisting himself over the rail that 
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guarded the observation platform, Be- 
neath him spun the whirring, speeding 
wheels. The rushing, cold night wind 
tore at his flapping clothes. The road- 
bed, fanged with a blurred, gray rib- 
bon that was saw-ioothed rock, was fly- 
ing away into the endless distance. 
Once that he loosed his hold on the 
rail; velocity would rend him to an in- 
ert body. [Irom that crash there would 
be no awakening. 

For some inexplicable reason the 
sleep-snared man did not fling himself 
bodily off the car. His movements were 
unmarked by any of the flurry aud mad- 
dened, nervous energy of the conscious 
suicide. He iowered himself until he 
was in a sitting position on the iron- 
bound floor level of the platform. His 
wide-open, staring eyes passed over the 
door as he turned sidewise. He had 
no knowledge that that door was now 
open—that the hunched bulk looming 
against the inner lights was the figure 
of a porter whose own black eyes were 
bulging and rimmed with circles of 
white. 

Clem did not hear the gasping grunt 
of horror that came from the colored 
man as he freed himself from his palsy 
and launched himself at the rail. He 
did not even feel the grip of the big 
hands that reached down and grabbed 
him in a viselike grip by arm and wrist 
and heaved him, tore him from his get- 
away which would have meant death. 

When the veil of sieep parted from 
Clem’s numbed senses he was in mid- 
air. He screained shrilly, struggling 
so fiercely that the gigantic porter was 
hard put to it to hold him. Then, as 
his feet touched the platform, he be- 
came suddenly quiet. 

“Tt’s ali right,” he said calmly as he 
locked at the quivering black face of the 
man who had saved him. “What was I 
doing? Why did you lift me off my 
feet?” 

“Why—why did I lift you offer your 
feets,” gasped out the porter. “Ain’t 


you crazy? I thought you was off your 
haid. That’s why I hauled you up.” 

“But what was I doing?” 

“Is you plumb crazy or is 1? You 
was—you was sitting out there wid 
your feets hanging over that track. You 
was—dog-gone it, you know what you 
was going to do, don’t you?” 

Clem Driscoll shook his head, but 
there was something very like fear in 
his puzzled gaze as he glanced over the 
rail. 

“I—I didn’t know anything about it,” 
he muttered. “I was asleep. I’ve done 
that fool trick of walking around once 
or twice since I was a kid, but I made 
sure the habit had left me. I guess 
you saved my life.” 

“Don’t make no guess at it, mister,” 
suggested the porter. “You jes’ go back 
to your berth and thank Heaven you 
ain’t smudged out all over that there 
track.” 

Clem shivered as he entered the car. 

“We'll talk the matter over in the 
morning, and until you see me you may 
as well keep your mouth shut.” 

“I ain’t saying a single word,” re- 
torted the porter. “‘I’d get called down 
for letting you slip by, an’ ’sides that, 
I ain’t anxious to be called a liar. I 
seed you, I yanked you back on to 
that there solid platform, but others 
ain’t, and I know what folks’ll believe 
and what they won’t.” 

Clem Driscoll went back to his berth, 
but he neither prayed nor slept. He 
was too shaken, too scared to attempt 
the first or the last. Out on the rear 
end of the car his calm had been mostly 
the result of stupor and failure to com- 
pletely realize what he had escaped. 
Now, the reaction was setting in, and 
he was a badly rattled man. Long be- 
fore the train drew into the terminal 
he was dressed and anxiously eager to 
leave the train. 

“Whatever possessed me to go wan- 
dering out there?” he asked himself 
again and again. “It’s not as if I had 








any real reason for getting nervous or 
upset. I ain’t left a clew. Not a trace 
of one. Yet, there I go and do a thing 
as fool crazy as I might be likely to 
do if Blake himself were on my trail. 
He might get me going ; spoil my nerve. 
As it is, he ain’t even got the ghost of 
an idea that I had anything to do with 
that—that little business. The last time 
I pulled that sleepwalking stunt was 
when I got away with that old woman’s 
bunch of dough. I was hard pushed 
then. The cops and the dicks were 
buzzing after me like a lotta hungry 
bees after a mess of sirup. Now—I 
ain’t got a thing to worry me. Got 
everything sewed up so tight nothing 
can slip. Nota thing. Yet, after all 
these years, and me with a roll it’ll 
take some time to spend, I go and nearly 
step off this darn train as if I had to 
hurry over my get-away. I'll give it 
up.” 

Such was Clem’s self-expressed re- 
solve, but he did not keep to it. The 
occurrence had set all his nerves on 
edge. All his plans had been carefully 
laid. He had committed his long-pre- 
meditated crime. He was a cold- 
blooded, calculating murderer. The 
money that he had obtained as the price 
of his callous deed was packed in the 
suit case that he had brought with 
him from Chicago. He was sure that 
he had left no loophole for suspicion. 
His alibi, his get-away, all had been 
prepared for. Since he had done this 
murder he had suffered no twinge of 
conscience, lost not a moment of sleep. 
What, then, had caused him to revert 
to a kiddish and dangerous habit? 

When he left the station at New 
York, Clem was still probing for the 
answer to his self question. His 
thoughts ran in gloomy channels. He 
was full of misgivings. He had planned 
a day of enjoyment in town before tak- 
ing the night boat for Albany, where 
he was to be a guest for a week or two 
of a trusted pal. But instead of vis- 
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iting around and spending some of the 
wealth that his fingers itched to dis- 
perse, Clem went straight to a hotel. 
He hired a room and stayed in it until 
late afternoon. Did he sleep? He did 
not. He made no attempt whatever 
to make up for his lost rest. That was 
one of the things that he dared not do. 
He was as liable to go marching out 
of his room in the broad daylight as 
he was at night. Clem stayed in his 
room because he knew that this was 
the one problem that he could not 
shelve. He might, in time, forget all 
about trying to fathom the reason for 
his sleepwalking act on the train, but 
he could not neglect the finding of some 
way to counteract the danger that lay 
before him in the future. Sooner or 
later he would have to sleep. There 
was no escape from that. A man could 
go without food for days—for weeks. 
The period of time that he could go 
without sleep was measured by a few 
hours. The more he worried the more 
certain did Clem become that his case 
was becoming worse than ever. The 
more upset his mind was the more posi- 
tive was his danger. He might close 
his eyes and awaken to find himself 
lying on the sidewalk. He might throw 
himself into the river. He might hide 
his money, or walk into the arms of the 
police and confess. There was no end 
to the dangerous, crazy deeds he might 
commit. How could he close his eyes 
and know for certain that he would not 
leave his bed until he awoke? Clem 
found the answer only after hours of 
stewing and fretting. He hurried out 
of the hotel, and down on Sixth Ave- 
nue he found a store where he made 
the most peculiar purchase a man of 
his kind has ever made. At the same 
store he bought an automatic and a 
box of cartridges. With these pur- 
chases in his pockets he returned to his 
hotel and treated himself to the best 
dinner he could order without exciting 
too much attention. 








Over an after-dinner cigar he lolled 
luxuriously in the most comfortable 
chair in the smoking room and settled 
to his entire satisfaction all the details 
that should guard him during his com- 
ing journey on the night boat to Albany. 
These matters attended to, Clem went 
around town, bought rather more than 
a moderate amount of illegal drinks, and 
finally reached his boat mightily pleased 
with himself and his wonderful cuteness 
in solving the sleep question. 


He had a stateroom to himself. It 
was all that could be desired in the way 
of comfort, but, after a brief look 
around, Clem sought the steward and 
expressed dissatisfaction. A liberal tip 
made plausible his objections, and he 
was given the choice of three other 
staterooms. The one he selected was 
not quite so well furnished, but, as he 
was paid to please, the steward made 
no comment. Clem’s request for a 
pitcher of ice water was responded to 
with a wink of understanding. 

“The stuff you get nowadays does 
give one a thirst in the night,” said 
the steward, but he was as far from 
getting anywhere near the truth of the 
reason why his generous patron wanted 
the pitcher of ice water as he was in 
putting down his choice of a state- 
room to the whim of an intoxicated 
man. 

Clem Driscoll was not exactly sober, 
but he was far from being so far un- 
der the influence of liquor that he did 
not know what he was doing and why. 

The stateroom he selected had a white 
enameled pillar in it that supported 
the deck. It was no ornament, and it 
was placed so that it interfered a trifle 
with easy access to the bunk. But this 
inconvenience did not bother Clem. It 
was precisely by reason of that slender 
steel pillar that he had chosen the state- 


room. 
“Now,” he murmured as he loosened 
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his collar, “I’ll be able to sleep in peace 
and comfort. It takes me to get hold 
of the remedy for trouble.” 

When he had removed his vest Clem 
shifted his attention to other affairs. 
First of all he took a towel from the 
rack, soaked it in water and laid it on 
the floor alongside the bunk. Then he 
placed the pitcher on the towel and 
stretched himself full length on the 
bunk. When he was satisfied that he 
could easily reach the pitcher from 
where he lay, he held out his left arm 
and juggled with a chair until he found 
he could lay in a comfortable position 
with his arm supported on the seat of 
the chair and his wrist within an inch 
or so of the post. 

“Dandy,” he muttered, and, getting 
up, opened his bag. For ten minutes 
he indulged in the pleasure of finger- 
ing his wads of booty. In easily ne- 
gotiable currency, he had there, over 
twenty thousand dollars. He had shed 
blood to get it. He was branded a mur- 
derer, but he never gave that side of 
the question the least thought. Those 
bank notes only made him think of 
the good times that were in store for 
him. 

“Some haul. Some get-away,” he 
muttered gleefully. ‘“That cocksure 
dick, Blake, would give both his ears 
to see me now. He’s a back number. 
I’m going on and—I ain’t doing no 
sleepwalking this night—or—ever again. 
I’ve got the remedy. It’s a triple-sure 
cert. If I put foot on that wet towel 
I’m ’most bound to wake up. If I put 
a hand in that jug, it’s a dead-sure thing 
that I’ll come to the wide-awake with 
a yelp. Clem Driscoll ain’t going on 
no prowl this night or any other night.” 

Placing the bank notes and his auto- 
matic under the pillow, Clem leisurely 
completed his undressing. The last 
thing he did before getting into his bunk 
was to take from his coat pocket his 
particular and pet purchase. This it 
was that had solved his problem. 
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“Good and strong. Tempered steel,” ~ himself, Clem pressed his blanched face 


he muttered as he held up the thing 
that was to insure him a night of slum- 
ber in safety. Then—he grinned. It 
was strange that he should dare to jest. 
The thing he held was—a pair of hand- 
cuffs! And—there was nothing cheap 
or shoddy about them. Clem tested the 
snap of the spring and tried out the 
key. 

“As good as they come,” he mut- 
tered in great content, and, settling him- 
self on his bunk, he handcuffed his left 
wrist to the pillar, dropped the key into 
the pitcher of water, and switched off 
the light. 

In less than three minutes he was 
sound asleep. Not once did he stir all 
night. It is probable that he would 
have slept for hours longer had not a 
hawser jangled against his porthole as 
the boat was warped to her mooring. 

The sudden noise caused Clem to sit 
up, startled. 

“Already,” he muttered, and without 
waiting to unlock his imprisoned wrist 
he twisted round and, kneeling on his 
bunk, peered out of the window. The 
first thing he saw was what he sought 
to find. True to the criminal code of 
standing by a pal when he was needed, 
the man Clem had come to meet was 
there waiting for him. Clem chuckled, 
and, yawning luxuriously, let his gaze 
travel idly over the small group of peo- 
ple that had come to meet expected 
friends. 

' While he gazed and blinked away 
the sleepiness from his eyes, Clem be- 
gan to chuckle over the success of his 
precautions against straying from his 
bunk and his cabin. Midway in one 
of his throaty gurgles his jaw dropped. 
His mouth gaped open stupidly. He 
knelt, staring, unable to believe the evi- 
dence of his own eyes. Was it possi- 
ble that that figure standing with feet 
planted firmly apart, was—was—— 
Not daring to form even the name to 


nearer to the glass. Doubt speedily 
became certainty. 

“Blake!” he gasped out hoarsely and 
flung himself back in an involuntary re- 
action to alarm. The wrist, that up to 
now he had almost been unconscious of 
was still handcuffed, was twisted in a 
severe wrench, and to save himself from 
further injury he shuffled backward off 
the bunk. One foot struck the side of 
the pitcher. It slid, rolled from the 
impact of his foot, and when he turned, 
a sudden panic seized him. He leaped 
blindly for the pitcher. He sprawled 
headlong. His finger tips touched the 
ice-cold, glassy surface. The pitcher 
rolled a litle farther away. Then the 
boat gave a lurch and a bump. That 
completed the disaster. Six feet be- 
yond the clawing fingers of Clem’s right 
hand the pitcher struck the side of the 
wall. It would roll no more. In the 
broken fragments of china the frantic 
man saw the key. In the next three 
minutes he put in all the agony that 
could be compassed into a futile soul- 
rending struggle. By every conceivable 
means he tried to reach that key. He 
tried force; he tried patience; he did 
everything that he could think of. He 
even tried to wrench the pillar from 
its place twixt floor and ceiling. Nei- 
ther by strength of muscles nor strat- 
egy could he break free from the mana- 
cles that he had put on to safeguard 
his get-away. A cold perspiration of 
terror poured down his drawn, stricken 
face and trickled over his cursing, mum- 
bling lips. 

“T’ll never make it—I’ll never make 
it! That cursed dick’ll come in and get 
me. I won’t stand a chance. I “6 

Then he thought of the automatic. 
There was just a chance, a bare chance 
that he might shatter the lock of the 
handcuffs. He might then escape. 

Reckless whether the report of the 
automatic would be heard, Clem fired 
once—twice—thrice. At the third shot 
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a bullet plowed through his wrist, but summoned help and the door was 
the handcuffs remained intact. At that forced.~ They found a dead man and 
he gave up. He crumpled to the ground, much material for mystery. 


sobbing with pain and fear. It was no It was Clem Driscoll’s pal who sup- 
use going any further. He was done. plied the solution to it all. 

Finished. Blake would come in and “Tt was the sight of Blake that must 
then—and then—prison—sentence—and have sent him off his head,” he mused. 
the death chair. “Clem must have seen him waiting 


Clem reached for the automatic that alongside of me and thought that Blake 
had fallen from his grasp. He fired had come to take him in. ’Stead of 
one more shot and made—his get-away. that—the old dick was there to meet his 

The steward knocked at the door. He sister. He hadn’t an idea that Clem 
hammered for admission. Then, find- was wanted. Didn’t even know he was 
ing that he could get no answer, he on the boat.” 


Roe 


DOPE THROUGH MAIL 


ECENTLY two cases in which mails have been used for transporting drugs 
illegally have been uncovered in the Middle West. A woman in Fargo re- 
ceived special-delivery letters daily from Minneapolis, Minnesota, over a long 
period of time. At first the postmen who delivered the letters thought that an 
eager swain was writing the daily letters. Postal clerks were interested for a 
while in the supposed love affair; then they became bored and finally suspicious. 
The postal authorities investigated and found that the special-delivery letters 
contained narcotics. After her arrest the woman admitted that she was a leader 
in the narcotic traffic of that part of the country. 

In the second case, morphine was smuggled into the Sedgwick County jail 
in Kansas. Picture post cards and candy were the mediums which concealed the 
drugs. Mrs. Thomas Quinn, wife of an alleged pickpocket held in the jail, is 
accused of the crime. 

The sheriff in charge of the jail discovered a total of nearly an ounce of 
morphine hidden in boxes of candy and under the stamps on post cards during 
one month. Mrs, Quinn was arrested. 


BRPPPERS COTE CES 
CONVICTED BY BLOOD TEST 


OME time ago Ernest Hettmann was inoculated with antityphoid serum. This 
fact was instrumental in causing his conviction recently of the murder of 
Joe Weaver, a farm hand, in Illinois. 

Bloodstains were found on a shirt belonging to Hettman. The accused man 
contended that he had suffered from a hemorrhage of the ‘nose, and that inad- 
vertently a few drops of the telltale crimson had fallen on his shirt. Analysts 
employed by the State tested the stains on the shirt and analyzed specimens of 
Hettmann’s blood. They testified at the trial that there were traces of the anti- 
typhoid serum to be found in Hettmann’s blood, but that there were no traces 
of such inoculation in the bloodstains on the shirt. Hettmann was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 











(fied ty fume, 
Y Roy W. flinds 
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OME one produced a bottle, 
S which was seized upon with 

avidity. It was a pint flask, 

and there were five palpitat- 
ing throats. The pint of liquor in it- 
self accomplished nothing miraculous. 
Beyond a mild warmth and a pensive 
longing for more, the humble bottle 
induced no great change in the hearts 
of the five—except that of “Smoky” 
Ballinger. 

The liquor had such an effect on Mr. 
Ballinger that he produced his own 
flask, which until the moment he had 
planned to hold for surreptitious nip- 
ping purposes. The contribution of 
Smoky raised the consumption statis- 
tics of the party to one full quart, and 
restraint began to fall off. In the 
course of an hour the three others ex- 
plored their pockets until every drop 
of reserve liquor had gone the way of 
the first. 

And then tongues began to loosen, 
sinister thoughts to crystallize into 
vague, insinuating growls—and, pres- 
ently, into open speech. 

Just about that time Christopher 
Penlock came to the door of his apart- 
ment. He was on the point of insert- 
ing his key preparatory to joining his 
guests when fragments of the loose, 
grumbling talk within reached his ears. 
He drew back his hand and held the 
key within his deliberately closed fist. 
He stepped: noiselessly to one side of 
the door and listened attentively. 

Inside the luxuriously furnished 
apartment the dark face of Smoky Bal- 
linger grew darker. 


“We're fools!” he said growlingly. 
“He'll drag at least a half a million out 
of that bank—if he ever gets things in 
shape; and what do we get? Peanut 
money alongside of what he'll get. 
Ten thousand dollars apiece—fifty 
thousand little dollars. Huh!” 

Jack Criplin finished the last drink in 
the last bottle, and the others watched 
him wistfully. 

“There was a time—no longer than 
two weeks ago,” he suggested, “when 
ten thousand dollars looked pretty big 
to us—to each one of us.” 

“Sure!” Ballinger conceded. “Ten 
thousand apiece is real money. But it’s 
the proportion I’m talking about. I'd 
like to know just how much he figures 
on taking away from there.” 

‘All we can carry,” volunteered Emil 
Schaupp. “He’ll load us down, see if 
he don’t—and when we get the stuff 
away in a safe place, he'll count us out 
fifty thousand dollars and say good- 
night.” 

“We'll never know just how much it 
amounts to,’ declared Bennie Vancher. 
“We didn’t go at this thing right. We 
all knew that Penlock played big stuff, 
and still we hired out to him for ten 
thousand apiece. I like a percentage 
basis myself.” 

“Then why didn’t you mention per- 
centages to him?” Criplin demanded ill- 
naturedly. 

“Because ten thousand sounded big to 
me—the same’s it did to all of us. We 
snapped it up quick, and now we’re 
hooked.” 


it 
n 
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There was a few moments of 
ominous silence. 

“Maybe we ain’t hooked,” said the 
swarthy Ballinger with an ugly leer. 
“Maybe he just thinks we’re hooked.” 

“What do you mean?” asked George 
Frush, the fifth man in the-party. 

“IT mean,” said Smoky deliberately, 
“that we ain’t hooked if we don’t want 
to be. It’s a cinch that Penlock can’t 
set up a roar, and we're five to one. 
He can’t do anything in that bank with- 
out us.” 

Criplin interposed with calm advice. 
“We can’t bargain with Penlock,” said 
he. “We're not clever enough, and 
every man here knows it. Of course he 
can’t do anything without men like us 
—but that doesn’t mean that he can’t 
get along without us. He can find oth- 
ers to do our work, but we’d have a 
tough time finding another Penlock. 
We'd better go along with him smooth 
and easy—and watch our chance.” 

“Our chance—for what?” 

*“Why—why our chance to make him 
boost the ante. Get him where it’s too 
late to turn back and squeeze him.” 

“That ain’t a very bright idea,” 
Smoky Ballinger declared bluntly. 
“We can’t take a chance like that. 
Penlock stands too high—and he'd 
queer us with every man that’s his 
friend—and he’s got a lot of friends. 
Don’t you guys know what the double 
cross means among the boys we travel 
with? You needn’t hedge about it. 
It’s the double cross that we’re think- 
ing about, and we might’s well talk 
plain.” 

“And there’s so much at stake,” said 
Bennie Vancher defensively; for he 
knew in his own mind that Smoky Bal- 
linger spoke the truth. {He took ad- 
vantage of us, and we got to protect 
ourselves, eh?” 

There was not a single demurrer to 
Ballinger’s allegation of the “double 
cross.” 

“Certainly we shall protect our- 


selves,” agreed Jack Criplin. “And 
Ballinger’s right about squeezing Pen- 
lock. We can’t do that. Anyway, we 
couldn’t squeeze him for much. 
Maybe he’d double the price in a pinch, 
but what would that be? We can’t take 
a chance with a man like Penlock. 
He’d have us run out of the ‘city— 
maybe worse. We couldn’t travel in 
good company any more. We got to 
watch out for that, boys. As it is, we’re 
tied up for ten thousand apiece in a 
deal that will pull down a half a mil- 
lion—maybe a million. I tell you, we 
got something to think about.” 

Smoky Ballinger twisted his face 
sourly. “I’ve done my thinking,” he 
asserted belligerently. “This is the 
chance of a lifetime. We’re all friends. 
We've worked with each other on all 
kinds of stuff. Here’s the big drag 
right in front of us—and we’re sewed 
up, if we let ourselves think so. This 
ain’t no cigarette-coupon stuff, and 
we've got to look at it different.” He 
spoke deliberately. “There ain’t noth- 
ing I wouldn’t do in a case like this— 
nothing.” 

And even then there were no de- 
murrers. 

“We could bargain with Penlock for 
six months,” Smoky Ballinger in- 
sisted, “and maybe we’d win ten thou- 
sand more apiece. But what’s that? 
What’s the use of haggling? Why not 
take what we’re going to open up for 
him?” He brought his teeth together 
with a snap, and added: “There’s only 
one way to do that.” 

The man outside the door smiled and 
waited expectantly. No voice inside 
was lifted in his behalf. His face grew 
serious. ‘Haven't I at least one friend 
in that crowd?” he mused. 

It was too serious a matter for fur- 
ther discussion there, apparently, for 
a strange hush fell upon the gathering. 
Each of the five men kept his eyes 
averted from the others, but each un- 
derstood. 











Christopher Penlock tiptoed a few 
yards away from the door, and then 
turned and walked back in his accus- 
tomed manner. He turned his key in 
the door and, smiling cheerfully, 
stepped in among the men who even at 
the moment were contemplating his 
murder. 

He hadn’t heard by far every word 
of the copspiracy, but he had heard 
enough. 

“Ah!” remarked Penlock, ‘glancing 
significantly at two empty bottles that 
réposed on his table. “Bidding dull 
care begone, eh?” 

“Mere trifle,’ said Bennie Vancher. 
“This idleness is getting on our nerves 
—and the uncertainty.” 

“That stuff’—Penlock waved his 
hand toward the bottles—‘“is extremely 
dangerous—under the circumstances.” 

“And too much of it’s dangerous,” 
Smoky Ballinger defended. 

“That is what I mean, and a drop 
often leads to too much.” 

“Not with us,” Emil Schaupp in- 
formed him. “We know how to take 
it.” Penlock reflected upon the untime- 
liness of their recent conversation and 
chuckled inwardly. “Waiting and wait- 
ing—it’s getting on our nerves,” 
Schaupp explained. 

This exchange took place with the 
greatest good mature. Penlock’s man- 
ner was mildly chiding, and they smiled 
upon each other. Far off, indeed, was a 
vague hint that a victim stood in the 
presence of his prospective slayers. 

The situation amused Christopher 
Penlock, for he felt the satisfaction and 
security of forewarning. Though five 
men were pitted against him he felt 
that he had the upper hand. He had 
implicit faith in his superiority over 
these men, any one of whom, perhaps, 
could have subdued him in physical en- 
counter. These men, he knew, were 
shrewd and coldly calculating. He un- 
derstood their manner of life, and he 
did not make the mist&tke of reckoning 
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them less dangerous than they were. 
For the time he had nothing to fear. 
Circumstances ruled that the climax 
was still in the distance; yet he must 
be watchful. 

“T realize,” said he, “that enforced 
idleness is perhaps irritating to gentle- 
men of your active habits, but it can’t 
be helped. It is policy, of course, for 
each of you to lay low while this en- 
terprise is in hand. I have explained 
all that before. None of you can run 
danger of arrest, and you would do that 
if you pursued your own affairs while 
waiting for mine to materialize, That 
accounts for my offer of fifty thou- 
sand dollars for one night’s work. 
That seems to me to be a generous fig- 
ure—yet I had in mind the fact that 
you would for a little time be held from 
your own pursuits.” <A slight frown 
puckered his broad forehead. “I asked 
you here to-day,” he resumed, “‘in the 
hope that I would be able to fix a defi- 
nite date—but I am sorry to report that 
I haven’t succeeded yet in working out 
the final, and perhaps most vital, detail 
of my enterprise. I shall have to ask 
you to call again to-morrew. Mr. 
Criplin, you have the key to the apart- 
ment—and the hallboys understand that 
you are friends of mine. You may 
come right up and make yourselves at 
home, as you did to-day—and you won’t 
be kept waiting long. I am sure that I 
shall have something definite to-mor- 
row.” 

They departed with ostensible good 
nature. 

II. 


But the contemplated robbery of the 
Millman National Bank thus became a 
more intricate venture for Christopher 
Penlock. 

Alone in his apartment he withdrew 
into-a cloud of fragrant tobacco smoke 
and exercised his genius wholly upon 
this new phase of events and upon the 
baffling detail which had so far held 
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him off. So great were his powers of 
concentration that he effaced entirely 
from his mind the fact that five men 
plotted his murder. It wasn’t, after 
_ all, an extraordinary situation. In his 
larger enterprises he had often been 
compelled to seek aid among the class 
of men to which Ballinger, Criplin, 
Schaupp, Vancher and Frush belonged. 

Christopher Penlock appraised these 
men at their exact worth. They were 
courageous and expert. There wasn’t a 
treasure vault in the world that could 
withstand their combined efforts, if 
they could get to it with their amazing 
devices of theft, and if they had time 
enough: They failed to reap the har- 
vest of gigantic crime because they were 
not organizers. They were not com- 
mon burglars—far from it; but they 
hadn’t the skill and confidence neces- 
sary in organizing such a robbery as 
that to which they had been admitted 
by Christopher Penlock. Their work 
lay among smaller banks and business 
houses—and never had they taken 
away anywhere near fifty thousand dol- 
lars for one night’s effort. 

It was a big sum to them until they 
began to reflect upon the possibilities 
inside the Millman National Bank. 
This reflection led to stupendous calcu- 
lations—inspiring all the lust and greed 
and reckless determination of which 
their souls were capable. It isn’t sur- 
prising that such men flung to the winds 
all ideas of squareness in the face of 
stakes so overwhelming. 

The seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culty which faced Christopher Pen- 
lock was perhaps simplified by the new 
turn of events. It appeared so at first 
thought—and yet, as his agile mind 
sifted all possibilities, it seemed that 
his task deepened. One fact with which 
he had to deal was the necessity of 
working with five enemies instead of 
five friends. He couldn’t discard them 


now, unless he abandoned the robbery. 
He had believed in them. 


He had 


trusted them. He had admitted them 
quite fully to his plans, His task. lay 
now in retaining their codperation, in 
protecting himself from their designs, 
and perhaps—— 

Yes, he would have to do it. They 
had brought it upon themselves. They 
had broken faith and trust in the most 
degrading manner known to crookdom 
—and the circles in which Christopher 
Penlock moved would be far better off 
with such men out of the way. 

He had been double-crossed before. 
It was one of the penalties of arous- 
ing the cupidity of such men—but there 
were times when he simply had to deal 
with them. 

Christopher Penlock, after an hour 
of reflection, prepared again to go into 
the streets. He was still baffled by the 
exasperating detail which for some rea- 
son he could not fit into the almost per- 
fect structure of his design. In front 
of the apartment house he hailed a 
taxicab and journeyed to the vicinity 
of the Millman National Bank. 

The bank occupied the ground floor 
of an eight-story building. It was in 
the middle of the block. On one side 
was another eight-story building, while 
the structure on the other side was a 
story less in height. None of the 
buildings in that block varied more 
than a story. A blind alley ran only 
half the length of the block. The back 
of the bank abutted squarely against a 
building facing the next street. There 
were two means of entrance to and 
egress from the Millman National 
Bank—the front doors, and the roof. 

Christopher Penlock, for the hun- 
dredth time, since he had left his taxi, 
sauntered along the opposite side of the 
street from the bank. He surveyed the 
face of the structure—hopelessly, for 
he had surveyed it many times before. 
Traveling upward, his gaze encountered 
the face of an immense clock, built into 
the semicircular structure of the 
bank’s cornice. About half of the 
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clock’s face was above the horizontal 
cornices stretching away on each hand. 

He noted the time—ten minutes of 
five, and casually compared the time of 
his watch with the hands of the Mill- 
man clock. His watch was two min- 
utes slower, but he did not adjust it, for 
he did not know whether the clock was 
accurate. Then his gaze moved up- 
ward to the face of the clock again— 
and his attention was held. 

It was an unusually large clock for 
so low a building, but perhaps it had 
been designed to be seen from a long 
distance before the skyscraper across 
the street had been erected. The Mill- 
man Building was not a new structure 
by any means, although it had been re- 
modeled. The old clock still kept good 
time with its ponderous bar-steel hands. 

For at least five minutes the clock 
held the concentrated attention of 
Christopher Penlock. He stood on the 
curbstone across the street. Presently 
he turned homeward. 

At eleven o’clock that night Penlock, 
through a prearranged system, was ad- 
mitted to the Millman National Bank 
by the watchman, Alexander Bardley. 
There he held earnest conference with 
the watchman, and together they ex- 
plored a hitherto unvisited part of the 
building, where they made certain ob- 
servations. 

“That seems to finish it,” said Pen- 
lock. “It is a route to the roof. 
That’s what we have lacked. I don’t 
see any reason,” he added, “why we 
shouldn’t undertake the business to- 
morrow night.” 

And then the knees of Alexander 
Bardley grew weak. His trembling 
fingers did not escape the notice of 
Penlock. 

“You'll be a rich man, Bardley,” 
Penlock urged softly, “before many 
hours now. Rich—and on your way.” 

It was thus that Penlock kept heart 
in the watchman, and he didn’t fail 
now. 
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“And I’ve explained to you about 
those other fellows,” Penlock went on. 
“I’m placing all my trust in you now— 
and I’m going to see you clear through 
to safety. It means a lot more for you 
now, but we will have to work very 
carefully and very close together to pro- 
tect ourselves to-morrow night. It is 
you and I against the five of them, but 
we'll win. I shall arrange everything 
for speed after we get clear of the bank, 
and you’ll soon be on your train. Our 
movements will be as exact as the 
movements of that clock. We can't 
miss.” 

The next afternoon Christopher Pen- 
lock faced, in his apartment, the five 
men—Smoky Ballinger, Jack Criplin, 
Emil Schaupp, Bennie Vancher, and 
George Frush. No doubt these men 
had their plan of murder laid in detail 
now. Penlock wondered when they 
were to strike and decided that he could 
control their plan in that respect. 

“IT am happy to announce,” he said 
smilingly, “that my enterprise is com- 
plete in all details. If all is in readi- 
ness on your part, the thing can be car- 
ried out to-night.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Jack Criplin. 
“We're ready—and have been for a 
week—eh, boys?” 

They nodded assent solemnly. Pen- 
lock, forewarned, observed more than 
one significant glance pass between the 
five. 

“Tt is my plan,” Penlock went on, 
“to bring the stuff back here to this 
apartment. It will be in a trunk, and 
I have already let it be known to the 
night hallboy that I am expecting a 
visitor to arrive very late at night. He 
will have a trunk. I have convinced 
the boy, by winks and insinuations, that 
the trunk will contain quite a quantity 
of that stuff which is, now prohibited. 
People believe such things very easily 
nowadays. The visitor of course will 
be one of you gentlemen, accompanied 
by myself. The others will drop in 
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about the same time. I chose this 
apartment for the particular reason 
that all-night parties, with perhaps 
liquor and cards, are not unusual here. 
The driver is a man who has worked 
for me before. He isn’t an automobile 
driver by profession; he is something 
quite different. But his car will look 
like an ordinary conveyance. He 
will be on hand in the alley back of 
one of the buildings that adjoins the 
bank, with his car and the empty trunk. 
It is quite simple.” Penlock paused 
and pronounced the next words de- 
liberately. “In this apartment each of 
you will receive his ten thousand dol- 
lars and depart at a favorable time. 
The job will be complete, and every- 
body happy.” 

He felt quite sure that his words 
would suggest to his companions the 
advisability of consummating their 
own plot in the privacy of the apart- 
ment. They would soon reason it out 
that this would be quite simple. He 
would be alone with them. He would 
be at their mercy. It would be easy 
for them to get the trunk out, because 
the hallboy understood that it belonged 
to one of their number. By daylight 
they could have it secure in their own 
hiding place; or perhaps have its con- 
tents divided among them, while they 
were in flight from the scene of the 
murder. Penlock thought they would 
decide upon this, but couldn’t be sure. 

“Tt is no more than right that I re- 
veal to you in more detail my plan of 
action at the bank, for your own safety 
is involved. As you are aware, this is 
no ordinary bank. The robbery of this 
bank, I wish to say with all modesty, is 
an achievement that will stir the coun- 
try. You already know that it is quite 
easy for us to get into the bank. The 
watchman is with us, so that makes that 
part of it child’s play. I have been 


working on that watchman nearly a 


year. 
“You gentlemen, of course, know 
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what you can do with the vault. You 
have looked it over and expressed your. 
opinions. - You have calculated the 
time it will require to cut and burn your 
way through all barriers, until the 
money lies before us. I am depending 
a great deal on those calculations, and 
again I wish to impress,upon you the 
necessity for clear thought in that re- 
spect. The time element in this affair 
is vital. None of you speaks, so I as- 
sume that you cling to your original 
estimates. Good! 

“Now, then, you understand how we 
are to get at the money. For a long 
time—several days—I had been unable 
to plan a means of flight. Oddly 
enough, this robbery has been delayed 
because the robbers couldn’t find a safe 
way to get out of the bank. It would 
be impossible for us to transport sev- 
eral packages of money out the front 
door, across the sidewalk, and into a 
conveyance without attracting atten- 
tion. We have gone over that before. 
The street at that point is light as day 
all night long. The very stopping of 
an automobile in front of the bank 
would draw a swarm of police, to say 
nothing of the passage of seven men 
bearing parcels from the bank’s doors to 
the automobile. 

“There are no rear doors or rear 
windows in the bank, and I imagine the 
bank officials feel very secure, despite 
the inconvenience of having to receive 
their supplies through the front door, 
and the ugly aspect given to the front 
of their building by the fire escapes. 
Of course that building will be torn 
down soon. It is a relic and has no 
business to stand in these days of light- 
ing and ventilation. 

“And the only ‘other ordinary point 
of egress is the skylight. But for vari- 
ous reasons we couldn’t use that. It is 
wired fully with the building’s burglar- 
alarm system. We could cut that if we 
wished to take a chance on touching off 
the system and wrecking everything. 
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It has been my obstinate purpose to do 
as little breaking and cutting as possi- 
ble, for one never knows when he will 
touch a hidden wire. You men under- 
stand how to ‘douse’ the system on the 
vault, and of course that will have to be 
done. But, by watching our chance, 
we enter the front door with as much 
safety as a customer at high noon. 
There is no cutting or breaking there, 
and we couldn’t trifle with the skylight, 
which is built of numerous panes of 
mesh-wire glass. I have been assured 
by the watchman that every window 
and door in that building is wired on to 
the burglar-alarm system. 

“But I have found one door that 
isn’t—and from that door we have ac- 
cess to the roof, thence onto the roof of 
the adjoining building, and down the 
fire escape to the blind alley, where our 
driver will be in waiting with an empty 
trunk.” 

Under the spell of Penlock’s 
smoothly flowing words the five men 
sat silent. They were in the presence 
of genius, and they knew it. They 
waited breathlessly for the revelation. 

“You have noticed the enormous 
clock in the semicircular part of the 
bank’s cornice,” he said. “In that clock 
is a round sliding door. That is the 
door we shall use.” 

They were amazed. “How did you 
ever think of that?” Jack Criplin 
gasped out. “A door in the clock!” 

“I saw the door,” Penlock replied 
easily, “and it happened to be my busi- 
ness to think of it. But listen’’—he fell 
again into his precise and explicit man- 
ner of speech—“I am happy to note 
that none of you men is too large. It is 
a singular fact of which I hadn’t 
thought before that the six men in this 
room are of the same size, so far as 
breadth is concerned. There is, of 
course, considerable variation in heights 
here, but that makes no difference. 
Each and every man here can pass 
through the door in that clock. The 
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watchman and I tried it last night. 
There is a ledge onto which we can 
step, a ledge fully three feet wide—solid 
stone. At each side of the clock the 
cornice comes down low enough so that 
we can climb over it onto the roof. 
The door, which is opened and closed 
by a sliding panel, unlocked, is for the 
purpose of permitting workmen to get 
at the face of the clock. It is a round 
door. I call it altogether a very lucky 
find—ideal for our purposes. We 
mount to the top floor by the regular 
stairways. From the top floor a small 
circular staircase leads to a compart- 
ment back of the clock, where its 
operating device is situated. It is a 
very simple matter to get out the door, 
and therein lies our victory over the 
last remaining obstacle.” 

He studied them thoughtfully, trying 
to read something of the sinister thing 
that lay in their minds—but they were 
not foolish enough to betray themselves. 

“That is all, I believe,” he said pres- 
ently. ‘Everything else has been gone 
over thoroughly heretofore. It is im- 
perative, of course, that you follow ex- 
plicitly my instructions about approach- 
ing the bank. One at a time, and at the 
exact time | allotted to each. The 
watchman understands those periods, 
and there will be no delay at the front 
door. Your tools and implements 
should be scattered among you, so that 
no one man carries a parcel of any kind. 
Before another sunrise, gentlemen, each 
of you will be richer by ten thousand 
dollars.” 

He smiled and shook hands all 
around, and in his clear eyes they saw 
nothing but joy over a task near done. 
They departed. 


iif. 


The tenseness of Emil Schaupp’s 
body relaxed. He stepped backward a 
pace and drew a long breath. With the 
back of his hand he wiped perspiration 
from his forehead. 








“TI think I got it,” he said hoarsely. 

The others bent forward, rigid as 
five carved images, and watched his 
final deliberate movements. Very close 
to him stood Smoky Ballinger and Jack 
Criplin. Farther back in the vault 
stood Bennie Vancher and George 
Frush. Christopher Penlock, ever 
watchful, stood at the outer door of 
the vault. Emil Schaupp had been 
working on the last barrier that stood 
between the robbers and the wealth of 
the Millman National Bank. 

Schaupp was an expert mechanic on 
safes and vaults. In his younger days 
he had worked in a safe factory, and 
his keen analytical and inventive mind 
had absorbed the wealth of informa- 
tion that had made him so thorough a 
crook. So far as mechanics was con- 
cerned he was the most expert in that 
vault. 

But a great deal more had been re- 
quired. Smoky Ballinger and Jack 
Criplin were artists with the acetylene 
torch, and it was they who blazed an 
opening for the operations of Emil 
Schaupp, after Bennie Vancher and 
George Frush had, with their incredi- 
ble senses of touch and hearing, lo- 
cated within the three doors the de- 
vices that controlled the locking me- 
chanisms. The outer door and the first 
inner door had been opened, and they 
swung ajar now~ with a great hole 
burned out of each. Into these holes 
Emil Schaupp had thrust his skillful 
fingers, and, with pliers, he had manipu- 
lated the mechanisms until he had 
turned every tumbler to just its desired 
place—drawn back every bolt and 
pulled each lever. 

Within the first two compartments 
of the vault the thieves had found only 
the books and records pertaining to 
the bank’s enormous business. Behind 
the third door lay treasure. 

For just a moment Schaupp stood 
silent, clutching his specially devised 
pliers in his right hand. With his left 
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hand he twisted the knob and smiled. 
The knob turned with no resistance 
whatever, back and forth—for the 
bolts that it controlled had been drawn 
so far back as to lose touch with it al- 
together. It required only one pull to 
swing open the last door inside the 
vault. 

The rigid figures behind him relaxed. 
There was a restless stir, an instinctive 
movement forward. 

“Just a moment, gentlemen,” cau- 
tioned the soft voice of Christopher 
Penlock. “I think you understand the 
plan of action—and we will proceed ac- 
cording to schedule. You will step out- 
side the vault, please.” 

They hesitated but a moment. 

“T think that you should gather up 
your tools,” Penlock suggested. “I 
brought this suit case here especially to 
carry away your tools, so that your 
pockets will not be loaded down as 
they. were when you came in.” 

They gathered up the assortment of 
tools that littered the vault floor and 
the floor outside the vault. It was a 
vast collection, many of which hadn’t 
been used. They dumped them into 
the suit case, pleased that they wouldn’t 
have to carry them. away in their 
pockets. Smoky Ballinger snapped the 
suit case shut and set it to one side. 

Penlock’s gaze traveled over the 
three open doors and past them into 
the gloomy vault. 

“It is a great piece of work, gentle- 
men,” he volunteered smilingly. “You 
are to be congratulated.” 

He was sparring for time, to learn 
if possible if they planned to strike him 
down within the bank—or would they 
wait until he had helped them to get 
safely away? He cpntrolled the means 
of flight, he was sure; yet he didn’t 
know that these men hadn’t framed up 
a means of their own—and would at- 
tack him as soon as access was gained 
to the loot. 

In each of Penlock’s coat pockets 
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was an automatic pistol, and he was 
prepared to stretch them all on the floor 
if necessary. Just inside the street 


doors of the bank stood Alexander 
Bardley, the watchman, keeping a 


vigilant gaze upon the street—and he, 
too, was prepared to cut short any at- 
tempt of the five men to bring their 
plot to a culmination there. 
Christopher Penlock stepped inside 
the vault. In the second compartment 
he picked up a small traveling bag, 
which he had placed there after the sec- 
ond door was opened. He took the bag 
into the third chamber of the vault. 
He also bore in with him the small flash 
light that had furnished light for the 
operations of his companions. 
bag he 


From the traveling took a 


folded packet of coarse wrapping paper 
Then he 


stout twine. 


1 


and a ball of 
looked about. 

He was alone with vast wealth! 

Penlock worked swiitly. He 
the traveiing bag with sacks of gold 
coin. He snapped the bag shut and 
hefted it. He could hardly lift it from 
the floor. He unburdened the bag by 
half. That was very much better. 

He spread out on the floor large 
sheets of wrapping paper and wrapped 
up two parcels of gold, three sacks to 
a parcel. On top of the gold in the 
traveling bag he piled bundles of pa- 
per money. He wrapped up and tied 
three large bundles of paper money. 
He calculated now that he had a half 
million dollars, for much of the paper 
money was in bills of large denomina- 
tion, and he had a quantity of gold. 

The huge clock struck the hour of 
two. Penlock glanced quickly at his 
watch. It was two minutes slower than 
the Millman clock. He set his watch 
exactly two minutes ahead, thus bring- 
ing it on the dot with the clock. 

He called all hands into the vault, 
and without seeming to do so, kept 
close watch upon the five men. He 
had five parcels of money, three of 


filled 
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bills and two of gold. Upon the out- 
stretched arms of each of the five he 
loaded one parcel. Each bundle of gold 
was so heavy that its bearer was com- 
pelled to use both arms. Each bundle 
of paper money was so bulky that its 
bearer was compelled to use both arms. 

Penlock himself picked up the travel- 
ing bag, which was extraordinarily 
heavy, but which he could shift from 
hand to hand. Alexander Bardley was 
instructed to carry the suit case con- 
taining the implements of burglary. 
Thus, with his trusted friend, Bardley, 
leading the way and Penlock himself 
bringing up the rear, the human-treas- 
ure caravan moved from the vault. 

Penlock and Bardley had the five con- 
spirators between them. Penlock and 
Bardley each had one free hand, ready 
to flash out an automatic. The other 
five men employed both hands to handle 
their precious burdens. 

In about fifteen minutes, breathless, 
the procession reached the compart- 
ment behind the Millman _ clock. 
Christopher Penlock had decided by 
this time that the five men did not plan 
to attack him until the party was clear 
of the bank. — 

He maneuvered in such fashion that 
he was the first to let himself out of the 
door in the clock. ~ 

The ponderous minute hand of the 
clock now stood at twenty-six minutes 
aiter two. By clutching the hand, Pen- 
lock made himself more secure on the 
stone ledge, although he felt safe 
enough without that support. The 
hand of the clock, while he held it, 
leaped forward a quarter minute, and 
the movement startled Penlock, but he 
remained steady. 

“Bardley next,” whispered Penlock; 
and the night watchman soon stood be- 
side him on the ledge. 

In a moment he moved to the dial’s 
edge, where the cornice came level with 
his breast, and he clambered safely over 
onto the roof. 
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Penlock noted the time—twenty-nine 
and a half minutes after two. He set 
his teeth, steadied himself firmly, and 
waited. 

“Bong!” 

The Millman elock struck two-thirty 
with a deafening, reverberating boom, 
which rippled away like the circles in 
a pool where a stone is cast. 

“T’m ready,” Penlock called into the 
aperture above his head. 

Working under prearranged instruc- 
tions the five men within passed to him 
the suit case containing their tools, the 
traveling bag, and the five bundles. 
Penlock could see the ends of one 
man’s fingers clutched over the lower 
edge of the round doorway. 

“Don’t come out yet,” he com- 
manded. “This ledge is filled up. I'll 
have to clear it first.” 

Indeed his task was perilous. It 
wasn’t easy to handle the bundles and 
the suit case and bag on that ledge. He 
worked very carefully, shoving the 
plunder along the ledge a little at a 
time. But he did it safely. From the 
roof, as Penlock exchanged words with 
the men within, Bardley reached down 
with a long iron hook and drew the 
seven pieces to safety. Penlock had 
tied the bundles with this in view. 

Nine minutes had elapsed since the 
striking of the clock. Penlock, by sub- 
terfuge, convinced the men within that 
it wasn’t safe for them to emerge. 

“What's that over that hole?’ 
Smoky Ballinger demanded. 

Christopher Penlock, aided from 
above by Bardley, climbed over the cor- 
nice to the roof. From that vantage 
point he thrust his head as close as pos- 
sible to the doorway in the clock. 

“Why, that,” said he, “is the hour 
hand.” 

Terror seemed to have struck the 
hearts of the men within, for they made 
no rejoinder. 

“At twenty minutes after three,” 
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Penlock informed them, “it will have 
passed down far enough to permit you 
to come out. By that time a cordon of 
police will be thrown around this block, 
and not a man can pass out. My friend, 
the watchman, naturally will fail to 
turn his report key in the signal box at 
three o’clock. That box is set so that 
it automatically touches off the burglar 
alarm unless the key is turned. That 
alarm will bring the police in droves. 
You can’t budge that hand. You can’t 
hasten the progress of that steel bar by 
tampering with the locking device, for 
you haven’t even a monkey wrench. 
You haven’t even a hack saw. Your 
tools are in this suit case on the roof.” 

Bardley worked furiously to get the 
seven pieces of baggage back to the 
point on the adjoining building where 
they could be easily transported to the 
waiting automobile. 

“T’m sorry I had to do this,”-Christo- 
pher Penlock concluded; “but it was 
your liberty or my life.” 

He hastened away then, for all possi- 
ble speed must be made. 

And half an hour later a big touring 
car, with the trunk in the tonneau, drew 
up at Penlock’s apartment. Bardley 
jumped out of the machine from his 
place next the chauffeur and Penlock, 
who had been seated beside the pre- 
cious freight, started to assist the 
watchman in lifting the trunk out of 
the car. 

Suddenly, from a niche in the build- 
ing, two men, revenue officers, stepped 
swiftly from their hiding place. Both 
were armed. 

“Gentlemen,” said the larger of the 
two, “had you been more generous with 
your tips, the night hallboy would not 
have been tempted*by the reward which 
is being offered in this district for in- 
formation which will lead to the arrest 
and conviction of persons breaking the 
most recent amendment that has been 
added to our Constitution. We will 
trouble you to open up that trunk.” 
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HE very care with which the 

secret-service man had 

chosen to put up at an ob- 

scure hotel helped Macray. 
Obscure hotels are often carefully 
guarded against the intrusion of police; 
less carefully against others. Macray 
had little difficulty in finding on the 
next street to the hotel an alley that 
gave on the shadowed back yard of the 
hotel itself. True, there was a ten- 
foot fence to climb, and Macray was a 
fleshy man, But every ounce of that 
body of his was elastic steel; and in the 
murk of a moonless night he went over 
the fence as lightly as a shadow. A 
one-story extension of the hotel dining 
room proved an easy aid to him in 
gaining the roof. 

Silently, and on his stomach he crept 
along the roof till he reached a dark 
window. Macray was fortunate in 
finding the window of the room un- 
locked. Remaining prone Macray 
pressed his muscular fingers against the 
bottom of the sash and with infinite 
care and patience managed to get the 
window up far enough to admit his 
body, all without a sound. Once in 
the room Macray moved with less cau- 
tion; for he knew that Farley, the se- 
cret-service man, was out. 

But he took no chances with light. 
An inch at a time he moved through 
the dark until his hand touched the 
open door of the bathroom. Entering, 
he felt about until he encountered the 
rubber cloth curtain that screened the 
shower over the bathtub. Behind this 
he hid. 


He explored with his hand every- 
thing he could reach from his hiding 
place. He found that the washbow! of 
the sink was close to the bathtub. 
Gropingly he gauged where a man’s 
head would be who washed at the sink, 
and how a blow would have to be struck 
to fell that man. He rehearsed the 
movement with a loaded blackjack in 
his gloved right hand. With his left 
hand, also gloved, he took out a re- 
volver and held it ready. His whole 


body was alert, but not nervous. 
Nevertheless his breath and _ heart 
quickened with every minute he 
waited. 


It seemed to him an eternity before 
he heard the measured footsteps that 
stopped before the door to the room. 
The click of the key in the lock some- 
how spoke of a man instinctively care- 
ful in opening doors. With that same 
instinctive carefulness the man, once in 
his room, locked the door behind him. 

The light blazed up in the living 
room, and Macray could see Farley, 
the secret-service man, pull down the 
shades. He was a man of middling 
stature, but wiry and quick of move- 
ment. For some moments he stood mo- 
tionless in the middle of the room, pon- 
dering. Then, as the solution did not 
seem to come, Farley slowly prepared 
for bed. 

First he took out his service revolver 
and laid it under his pillow. From an 
inner pocket he drew a package of crisp 
new bills and examined them closely 
under the electric light in the middle of 
the room. He even found an enlarging 
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lens and looked at the bills through 
that. He shook his head admiringly, 
and, as he put them back in his inside 
pocket, he chuckled. 

Taking off his collar, tie, and vest, 
Farley then went into the bathroom. 
At the precise moment that he reached 
up to switch on the bathroom light, 
Macray struck. The blackjack caught 
the unguarded man square in the temple 
and soundlessly crumpled him to the 
floor. 

In the semilight that came from the 
living room Macray jumped from his 
hiding place and stooped over Farley, 
blackjack and pistol ready. But Far- 
ley lay pathetically still, his head 
propped against the tub at a fantastic 
angle. Macray stooped and felt the 
skull where the blackjack hit. 

He muttered a curse. His explor- 
ing fingers, still gloved, had found a 
yielding cavity in Farley’s skull. He 
straightened up; and for some moments 
he considered the new angle to his prob- 
lem. Finally, however, he decided 
that it was just as well it had happened. 

Leaving him lie where he had fallen 
Macray stepped into the living room. 
From Farley’s coat he took out the 
package of bills the detective had been 
examining, three small notebooks, and 
a few photographic prints of other 
bills. 

These were what Macray had come 
for. Here, in his hand, was all that 
Farley had gathered up to date in his 
hunt for the counterfeiters of the latest 
federal reserve ten-dollar notes. With 
the rapidity of one who knew, Macray 
went through the notebooks. It was as 
he had suspected. Another week of in- 
vestigation along the lines indicated by 
the notes would have brought the se- 
cret-service man to Macray himself. 
Then there would be sure to follow an- 
other term in prison, this time much 
longer than the first. And Macray had 
vowed that there never should be an- 


other such agony of years as the first 
term. 

By the same combination of chance, 
luck, and skill that brought to Macray 
the knowledge of Farley’s lone-hand 
hunt for him, he also learned that only 
Farley knew how far the hunt was ad- 
vanced, so that all that any one knew 
of Macray’s connection with the coun- 
terfeit bills now lay in Macray’s gloved 
hands. 

All but the package of bills he took 
to the fireplace and arranged in a little 
inflammable pile. Over the package of 
bills he hesitated. Bless them, he 
thought fondly; they were beauties! 
And-now that Farley would never be 
able to warn any one against them, why 
not use them? 

But a sudden flinching reminded him 
that were he to slip up over the merest 
trifle now there would be more than a 
term in prison to consider. Farley 
might have shown the bills to some col- 
league, and perhaps the numbers on the 
bills were already known to others. 

“Nothing doing!” he whispered to 
the tempter. 

Carefully crumpling up the package 
of bills so that air would everywhere 
get in between them, he placed them on 
top of the other papers to burn up. 
From his vest pocket he took a paper 
packet of matches, broke one off and 
struck it. He struck, as he had struck 
at Farley, too hard, and broke the head. 
He tried another and again wasted a 
match. It was not till the fourth match 
had been struck that fire came, and the 
little pile of crumpled papers went up 
in flame. 

Annoyed at the bit of nervousness he 
had shown in fumbling with the 
matches, Macray toek special pains in 
disposing of the ashes of the bills and 
notes. He watched till there was not 
a bit of paper unreduced to flakes of 
carbon. Then he poked the writhing 
carbon until it crumbled. 

Straightening up he looked around 
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him and considered. Had he left any 
clews behind? Everything had been 
touched only with gloved hands. Every 
paper in Farley’s pockets, trousers, 
vest, and coat, was destroyed in the 
grate, the very ashes broken up. He 
took an inventory of himself. None of 
his belongings had been left by accident 
anywhere in the place. 

Reaching up Macray switched off the 
light. Then, pulling up the blind of 
one window, he got out as noiselessly 
as he had got in. He climbed down 
the trellis frame; took the fence as 
lightly as he had climbed it coming ; and 
through the alley stole out into the 
street. Aside from what might have 
been a purely imaginary impression 
that the telephone be!l in Farley's room 
rang at about the time he 
the street, Macray had as nearly a sense 
of satisfaction at his accomplishment 
as it is humanly possible to have in 
such circumstances. 

It was the still peopled main street of 
the town, as he crossed it, that gave 
him his first pang of uneasiness. Sev- 
eral men had glanced at Macray in the 
impersonal way of strangers. But they 
set up an unpleasant train of thoughts 
in him. Quite unreasoningly he be- 
gan to think of the one fate that had 
always sent the perspiration of horror 
to his flesh—hanging. 

Swearing at himself for indulging in 
woman’s nerves Macray made his way 
quickly to his own obscure hotel, turned 
the corner, and dodged down the dark 
vacant lot that was next to the hotel. 
The rear door, through which he had 
sneaked out of the hotel, was still open. 
Softly letting himself in he climbed up 
five flights of service stairs and gained 
his room. 

It may have been the climb that made 
his heart pound; but after sufficient rest 
it turned out that his nerves were still 
in a bad condition. Grimly he took 
himself in hand. He went over the 
situation. What danger was there? 





emerged into 
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An hour before he had called the maid 
to his room, and from his bed, where 
he lay covered up to his chin in 
blankets, he told her that he was not 
feeling well and did not wish under 
any circumstances whatever to be dis- 
turbed that night. 

He had sneaked out of the hotel with- 
out being seen. There was no doubt of 
that. And had he been seen no one 
would have said a word. This was the 
kind of hotel that prospered by mind- 
ing its own business. Still, some one 
might have knocked at his door while 
he was away. He decided to make sure. 
Lifting the receiver of the telephone he 
asked the clerk. 

“Say, buddy, I’ve been asleep for a 
coupla hours. Has there any one 
called for me; or is there any mail ?” 

“No, Mr. Barnes,” was the reply. 
“The maid said you wasn’t feeling so 
good. Any better?” 

“Much, thanks.” 

“Nothing I can do for you?” 

“No. Good-night.” 

That, then, was all right. The iron 
in the man conquered the mere nerves; 
and after reassuring himself again that 
he had left nothing behind on the scene 
of the murder, he undressed and went 
to bed. 

He was floating in and out of that 
nebulous state of mind that precedes 
sleep when he suddenly leaped out of 
bed. There was a peremptory ringing 
and knocking on the now closed front 
door of the hotel. Macray could hear 
the gradual awakening of the hotel. 
His room was dark. Going to the win- 
dow he looked out on the street. There 
was an automobile patrol wagon before 
the hotel. Several husky men in 
civilian clothes and two policemen 
were clamoring to be let in. 

Macray leaped to the window in the 
other wall. It overlooked the empty lot. 
There was a wicked iron picket fence 
almost exactly below him; but no police 
in sight in the friendly shadow of the 
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hotel. And it was at that window that 
the patent-rope fire escape was fixed. 

He dove into his clothes, shoved his 
revolver into his trousers pocket and 
swiftly unhitched the belt of the fire- 
escape rope. Then came a _ thought 
born of the iron nerve of the man, It 
was just barely possible that it was not 
for him the police had come. The fact 
that there was no one on guard at the 
side of the hotel would bear that out. 
If, therefore, the police were here on 
another errand and he was seen escap- 
ing, he would be in a needless predica- 
ment. 

Stealing back on tiptoe to his door he 
opened it slightly and. listened. The 
night clerk had opened the door. 

“Internal revenue,” he heard a com- 
manding voice announce. “Search 
warrant—liquor—premises——” 

“Sure, gents!” Macray heard the 
hotel proprietor answer them discon- 
solately. “Go the limit. Kick us up 
in the middle of the night. Wake up 
all my guests. You might find a flask 
of hooch somewhere.” 

Macray heard part of the raiding 
party entering the dining room and the 
pantry beyond it. The rest ascended 
the stairs. A formidable knocking 
brought the first guests to their doors. 

“Federal police!” the man in charge 
of the squad announced. “Got any 
liquor in your possession ?” 

“No,” cackled a voice. “Have you?” 

The raiding party did not seem to 
have any feeling for their job. There 
was a perfunctory search, lasting half a 
minute; then the next guest was ques- 
tioned. 

“Liquor?” Macray heard a laughing 
reply. “No. Got any to sell?” 

“If we had we wouldn’t sell it!” one 
of the raiding party said laughingly. 

Macray softly undressed. In. the 
dark he chuckled. But he took no 
chances. His silk overshirt lay on the 
table. He placed his revolver under 


it, grip toward him. Then he opened 
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the city directory and so placed it on 
the table that one of its board covers 
both hid and pressed against the but- 
ton switch of the electric light in the 
wall. Going to the window he replaced 
the rope fire escape in such a way that 
it would not show how ready it was 
for instant use. 

The police were on the floor below 
now. Switching on_the light in his 
room he opened his door and looked 
over the rail. 

“What’s all the shootin’ for?” 
asked good-humoredly. 

At that the raiding party looked up 
at him. “We’ll be round to you in just 
a minute, old man,” some one said dis- 
interestedly. “Jim, you and Cal take 
the floor here. Bob and I will do the 
top floor. No use of us wasting time 
_on this fool stuff.” 

The speaker, a powerful, quiet-look- 
ing man seemed to be in charge. He 
and another ascended the stairs to Ma- 
cray’s floor. With a pass-key the hotel 
manager had given them they opened 
the other rooms on the floor and found 
them unoccupied. Macray’s room was 
the last. 

“Got any liquor?” the speaker for the 
police asked perfunctorily. “I’m Ser- 
geant Keller of the internal revenue 
police.” 

“Come in, gents!” Macray laughed, 
leading the way into his room. “Afraid 
I have. You’ve caught me with the 
goods, hang the luck!” 

From his valise he took out a pocket 
flask and with a sheepish grin held it 
out to them. 

Sergeant Keller took the flask with- 
out enthusiasm. 

“Darned if I know what to do with 
these minor violations,” he said per- 
plexedly. He seemed tired and sat 
down by the table as he pondered the 
little problem. “Technically I ought to 
pinch this. We’re living under the pro- 
tection of the blessed eighteenth amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United 


he 
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States that says no man shall have the 
right to take the chill out of his bones 
‘with a swallow of liquor. But, hang 
it, who’s got the heart to bother about 
half a pocket flask of whisky a man 
keeps for an emergency.” 

A twinkle came into Macray’s eyes. 

“Well, now, inspector!” he said, un- 
screwing the metal top of the flask. 
“You’re an officer of the law and you 
ought to know that no one ought to be 
convicted without evidence. How do 
you know {’ve got whisky there until 
you've sampled it?” 

3oth policemen laughed. “That’s 
fair, I guess!” the one called Bob ex- 
claimed. He took a liberal pull at the 
stuff, squinted his eyes humorously at 
Macray, and passed the flask to 
Keller. 

“T convict you on the spot, mister,” 
he said chuckling as he did so. “How 
about you, sergeant?” 

Keller shook his head. “I'll take 
your word, Bob. I’m not in the mood 
for the stuff. Poor Jim Farley was a 
pal of mine.” 

Macray’s hand was reaching for a 
cigar when the name struck him. In- 
stinctively his hand continued the ac- 
tion. But every fiber in him leaped to 
tension. His eyes quietly darted to- 
ward the silk shirt under which his re- 
volver lay well hidden. Sergeant Kel- 
ler’s hand was several inches nearer to 
it than his. But Keller could not pos- 
sibly know the revolver was there; there 
was no sign of it visible. The other 
policeman, his hands in his pockets, was 
loitering near the interesting flask. 

“Yes, sergeant, I know. Pretty 
tough!” 

Macray made sure that his vocal 
chords were clear. 

“Some friend of yours dead?’ he 
asked sympathetically. 

“Dead? Murdered!” Keller said 
growlingly. “Not two hours ago. 
One of the best men in the secret serv- 
ice, and the very best pal a man ever 


had. He never did talk much- about 
his work when he was hunting. Not 
till he had everything all ready to 
spring. Not even to me would he say 
anything—and I’ve been his side-kick 
for nine years. But to-night we had 
supper together. I knew he was on 
the trail of something big by the way 
he talked of everything but himself. 
Then he beat it for home. Next I 
heard, just as we were leaving the sta- 
tion for this raid, was that he’d been 
found murdered in his room in some 
hotel he was staying at. His head was 
bashed in with a blackjack and his 
watch and wallet gone. Not a finger 
print, not a clew of any kind. Gosh, 
it’s a tough way to pass out, with not 
even his friends knowing that some 
one’s going to swing for it!” 

He felt in his pocket and fished out 
a cigarette. 

“That’s tough,’ Macray assented, his 
fingers pausing in their search for a 
match. It was no time for his hands 
to be occupied with lighting a cigarette. 
“Might have been some one your friend 
was hunting, don’t you think?” 

“Don’t think so,” Keller muttered. 
“Jim specialized on treasury depart- 
ment work, and the crooks he was after 
specialized on forging bank notes and 
bonds. They don’t go in for murder 
usually. And from the absence of 
clews it looks as if it was some old- 
hand yegg had climbed into the win- 
dow and lay in wait for Jim. Got a 
match, Bob?” 





Bob searched his pockets. ‘No, 
don’t know what 2 
Keller had risen to leave. Macray, 


with increasing relief, fished in his vest 
pocket, and taking out the packet of pa- 
per matches he threw it to Keller. 

“Here you are, chief,” he said heart- 
ily. “And what are you going to do 
with the flask?” 

Keller opened the paper flap of the 
packet. He paused. The sight of the 
packet of matches seemed to bring 
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some humorous thought. He looked 
up. 
“What are you trying to do, bribe” 
me?” He smiled faintly. ‘You saw 
him offer the matches, didn’t you, Bob, 
just as he asked me what I was going to 
do about the liquor we found on him?” 

“Sure did, sergeant.” Bob grinned. 

Macray roared with enjoyment. 

“Guess the jig’s up with me, ser- 
geant! Might as well confess. I tried 
to bribe you with these matches of mine 
so you wouldn’t arrest me. How many 
years do I get, judge?” 

Keller’s expression grew more grim. 

“That depends on the nature of the 
bribe.” There was a subtle suggestion 
of menace in his manner now. Bob, 
too, had stopped smiling. One hand in 
his pocket grew tense. 

From his own vest pocket Keller 
took out a match box. With his eyes 
still on Macray he opened it and on the 
edge of the table farthest from Macray 
he carefully spilled from the match 


box the partly burned ends of four pa- 


per matches. Macray stared at the 
curious proceeding. 

“Let’s see.” Keller spoke slowly and 
deliberately, but with a keenness in his 
eyes that suggested a finger on a hair 
trigger. “Jim Farley was murdered. 
His papers were burned in the grate. 
The ashes were poked to dust. But 
small as the pieces were some of the 
flakes—thanks to the good mineral ink 
with which the numbers were printed— 
still showed in a good light that they 
were numbers on money bills!” 

Macray’s hand slowly left his vest 
pocket and dropped to the table near 
the wall. His hand was within four 
inches of the revolver under his silk 
shirt; and an equal distance from the 
cloth cover of the city directory. If he 
rested his hand on the directory cover 
no one would suspect the action. By 
pressing it the light would snuff out. 
One leap would take time to the win- 
dow and the rope fire escape would 
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slow up his leap out of the window be- 
fore he was ten feet down. Or should 
he seize his revolver and get the drop 
on thenr? 

“Perhaps it’s a false alarm,” his re- 
maining bit of self-control whispered. 
“Wait a second more.” 

Keller’s eyes were keenly on his. 

“Now, no one would burn real 
money,” Keller went on_ steadily. 
“That meant that only some one in- 
terested in destroying counterfeit 
money would have burned those bills. 
Isn’t that so, friend ?” 

Macray did not answer. His hand 
was resting on the cover of the direc- 
tory now. 

“We assumed, therefore, that it was 
a counterfeiter who had been in Jim’s 
room and bashed in his head.” Keller’s 
voice, now rising, turned harsh. “So 
that when Detective Hendry reported 
that he’d seen this morning and traced 
to this hotel a man he remembered as 
doing a stretch for counterfeiting, ‘Big 
Macray,’ we pulled this fake raid i 

Macray’s left hand snuffed out the 
light; his right seized his gun. Bob’s 
revolver spat fire just before Macray’s 
crashed down on his skull. The blow, a 
glancing one, did not fell the police- 
man. But the fist of a former iron- 
worker crashing with all the concen- 
trated strength of a great body and a 
desperate resolve, found his jaw and 
knocked the policeman _ senseless. 
Keller leaped across the table and 
would have got a brace of bullets into 
his body had he landed where Macray 
was waiting for him. Instead he threw 
himself to one side and the five shots 
Macray ripped off went wide. 

The next instant Macray was at the 
window. Seizing the leather loop of 
the fire escape he dove straight out. 
With a sickening lurch he dropped 
headlong, and for a flash he thought 
himself lost. Then came a gradually 
increasing check on his plunge. The 
apparatus was working. Macray was 
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descending at about the speed of the 
average elevator cage. 

Suddenly the rope caught. Desper- 
ately Macray looked up. Keller’s head 
was in the window, his right hand 
wound about the rope. 

“Want to go up or down?” Keller 
shouted sardonically. 

He was now holding the rope with 
his left hand, the other working fast 
with the rest of the rope on the reel. 

“Down!” Macray yelled. “You’il 
never get me alive!” 

“Look out!” Keller sternly called. 
Macray felt himself swung somewhat 
to the right. “If you insist on going 
down, [ll drop you om that picket 
fence!” 

Macray looked down. A wave of 
nausea swept over him. He was equal 
to ending it all with a clean drop to the 
stones below. But that hideous bristle 
of long sharp iron points 

Just at that moment a loop of rope 
dropped about his throat and pulled 
taut. 

“All right!” Keller exclaimed, a 
shrilling note in his voice. “Now if you 
let go you’ll just naturally hang your- 
self! That loop will break your neck, 
you murderer!” 
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“Pull me up. Fill hold on,” Macray 
screamed, clinging with his hands to 
the rope. 

He felt himself drawn toward the 
window from which he had _ leaped. 
There was light in his window now, and 
several hands were hauling him into 
the room. The loop was taken from 
his neck. Handcuffs were snapped 
about his wrists. 

Macray was allowed to sit down and 
recover his breath. When he did so, 
his courage came back with it. He 
turned to Keller who was looking at 
the paper packet of matches and the 
half-burned stubs he was carefully put- 


ting away. 


“Say!” Macray cried defiantly. 
“You've got nothing on me! You can’t 
convict me simply because [ did a 
eee Hae ‘ eS a | P vecan? 
stretch as a counterteiter! lou cant 


pin a murder on me without evidence!” 

Keller laughed shortly. 

“You gave me that evidence of your 
“You gave me 
this paper packet of matches. Well, 
look how nicely the stubs fit in With the 
four paper matches we found in poor 
Jim’s room—torn ends, printing, and 
all!” 


own accord,” he said. 


MAIL CARRIER ARRESTED; LETTERS NOT DELIVERED 


HARGED with having destroyed letters intrusted to him, L. W. Coats, a sub- 


stitute mail carrier, was arrested in Denver, Colorado, recently. 


According 


to the police of that city a quarter of a ton of letters were found in the 


basement of Coats’ home. 


Coats had placed them there a few at a time, Detec- 


tive Captain Rinker said the man declared, “because he did not want to work 


more than eight hours a day.” 


Coats also is alleged to have confessed to burning thousands of letters because 


he did not want to deliver them. 


PPIBIPIVECEE CEE 


FARMER PLOWS UP STOLEN MONEY 


HILE plowing in his field one mile north of 


Normal, Wisconsin, Charles 


Anderson unearthed bills, coins, and bonds to the amount of thirty-five 


thousand dollars. 


The bonds were identified as having been stolen from the 


Farmers’ Bank of Benson the night of October 3, 1920, over a year ago, when 
the bank vaults were dynamited and the safe-deposit boxes were looted. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
SEVERAL attempts have been made to discourage John Hunter, so that he will leave his position 


as millionaire Dan Drake’s librarian. 


These attempts are presumed to be made by persons who 


are looking for a volume in the library, which is thought to contain the clew to the hiding place 


of a vast treasure. 
marked letters it contains. 

Marion Lorme is Hunter’s assistant. 
Vaughan, who means to get the treasure, 
goes to Drake’s house and steals it. 


John Hunter finds the volume, but he does not know the significance of the 
He turns the volume over to his employer. 

She has been trying to find the marked volume for Jim 
She tells him that the volume has been found, and he 
But he is unable to make the marked letters yield their secret. 


On the night Vaughan carries out his burglary, Dan Drake receives a wound on his forehead 


which affects his brain. 


who is in love with Flavia, tells 


but in self-defense. 


He tells his daughter Flavia that Hunter attacked him. 
Flavia that 
her and, in a burst of rage, attacked him with a paper knife. 
Later Hunter tells Flavia that his story was a falsehood. 


Hunter, 

objected to his attentions to 
Hunter admits inflicting the wound, 
To distract Hunter's 


Drake 


attentions from his daughter, Dan Drake offers a hundred thousand dollars to Marion Lorme if she 


will marry the librarian, 


He and Flavia then go to Lakewood. 


Drake does not know that Marion is already the wife of Peter Osborn, though she has not 


lived with her husband for some time. 
secretary. 


Osborn is under suspicion for killing Harold Jackson, Drake’s 
When pursued by the police, Osborn flees; he is seen last by a lakeside, and, a short 


time later, his clothes and a note are found, leaving evidences that he did away with himself. 


Marion Lorme and Hunter become engaged. 


thought to be recovering ; but soon afterward he bas an attack that closely resembles paralysis. 


When this news reaches Lakewood, Dan Drake is 


While 


Flavia attends him, she directs Charles, the footman, to get two New York specialists on the 


telephone. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


DAN DRAKE’S LAST WORDS. 
SPECIAL train came roaring 
iA through the night from New 
a York. Doctor Watson Bonn, 
Doctor Jones, and John Hun- 
ter were the only passengers. John 
Hunter sat by himself in one end of a 
car, and the two medical men were at 
the other. They talked about politics 
and sport and social matters for half 
the journey ; then Doctor Jones said: “I 
doubt if we can do anything. I was 
afraid of this all along.” 
And Watson Bonn answered: “There 
will be an inquest. Of course we shall 


have to admit that the blow was not 
caused by a fall.” 

They spoke as if Dan Drake were 
already dead. They were quite cheerful 


about it. Enormous fees had brought 
them down to save the financier’s life, 
but they knew that they- could do noth- 
ing to earn them. It was more than 
likely that they would not even see Dan 
Drake alive. But that did not in any 
way trouble their consciences. 

“A hard man,” said Doctor Jones, 
lighting his cigar, “and doubtless a man 
with enemies. One of them must have 
hit him pretty hard.” 

“Worth several millions, I suppose?” 
Watson Bonn queried. 

“Oh, yes—more than ten, I should 
say. I wonder how many men he has 
ruined in his time. Well, he’ll do no 
more harm now.” 

And John Hunter, sitting alone, was 
thinking: “I wonder if he has told the 
truth—if he has had a chance to tell 
the truth.” 
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The sentimental side of the matter 
did not seem to matter at all to him just 
then. He had no particular desire to 
set himself right in Flavia’s eyes. Flavia 
could never be anything to him again. 
He had asked another woman to marry 
him, and there was an end to it. 

He was thinking, as any practical 
man would have thought, of his own 
position if Dan Drake died. Charles 
would give evidence against him. There 
was little doubt of that. Flavia herself 
might repeat her father’s version of the 
incident word for word. Flavia was de- 
voted to her father. She cared nothing 
for the man who had made love to her. 
She would speak the truth, or what she 
believed to be the truth. 

Unless Dan Drake had been given a 
few moments of consciousness to speak 
the truth, or unless Dan Drake had left 
a written statement that would clear 
him, he was doomed. This was the end 
of everything—the end of all his hopes 
and of his career. He would not be 
executed for murder, but he would cer- 
tainly be convicted of manslaughter and 
sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment. From that he would never come 
out alive. 

The train—so small and yet of such 
importance — roared on through the 
night. The doctors, half asleep, were 
silent, and lay back with closed eyes. 
But John Hunter stared out at the dark- 
ness. Flavia had sent for him, but she 
had not said that her father wished to 
see him. He wondered why she had 
sent for him. He could do nothing to 
save her father’s life. 

John Hunter glanced at his watch and 
then at the time-table. He could see 
nothing from the window—nothing of 
the dark stations through which they 
traveled with a louder roar and rattle. 

His thoughts turned to his native vil- 
lage—to Livingston. There had been 


peace then in his life after the tumult 
of war. 
a horrible kind of warfare. 


And now there was war again, 
Whether 
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he won or lost, it would still be horri- 
ble. 

The train slowed down into Lake- 
wood, and the passengers alighted. One 
sleepy official was there to receive them. 
Dan Drake’s car was outside, and the 
three men drove up to the house in si- 
lence. The doctors took no notice of 
John Hunter. So far as they were con- 
cerned, he was of no importance what- 
ever. 


“We could have done nothing,” said 
Doctor Jones to the local physician 
when he had listened to his account of 
the events that had preceded death. 
“We were too late by a few minutes, 
but I am sure we could have done noth- 
ing more than you did, my dear sir. 
An operation would not have saved him. 
My friend Doctor Watson Bonn will, 
I think, confirm my statement.” 

Watson Bonn nodded. The three 
doctors were in the library. They had 
just come down from the examination 
of the body. They had not seen Flavia, 
and John Hunter had told them that 
she did not feel able to see them. 

“There will have to be an inquest, un- 
fortunately,” said Doctor Jones after a 
pause. “I’m afraid, Doctor Pringle, 
that this is a serious business,” and he 
explained the circumstances to the local 
doctor, a big, fair-haired man with a 
large, clean-shaven face. 

“Murder, eh?” queried Doctor Prin- 
gle. “Manslaughter, at any rate. But 
is it possible—after all this time—that 
the blow could be held to be the cause 
of death?” 

“Certainly,” Watson Bonn answered 
sharply. “I was engaged in a case of 
this sort three years ago. Four weeks 
elapsed between the blow and the death, 
and during those four weeks the patient 
was perfectly well. When we held the 
post-mortem, we found that portions of 
the brain had been destroyed by sup- 
puration, and yet there were no symp- 
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toms of the mischief until a few hours 
before death.” 

“But then, Doctor Jones, I under- 
stood from Mr. Drake himself that it 
was a fall. He hit his head on the 
fender.” 

“Nothing of the sort, my dear sir. 
Both I and Watson Bonn are prepared 
to swear to that. But, as Mr. Drake 
did not wish to tell the truth, we were 
quite willing to help him to avoid a 
scandal. But, of course, in a court of 
law—on oath—we should feel bound 
to give our honest opinion.” 

The door opened, and John Hunter 
entered the room. His face was very 
white; a hard look was in his eyes. 

“IT am in charge of the house at 
present, gentlemen,” he said. “I have 
no doubt you would like some food. 
You will find it in the dining room. 
Your bedrooms are ready for you when 
you wish to retire. Doctor Pringle, [ 
suppose you are hungry. It is nearly 
four o’clock in the morning.” 

Doctor Pringle said that he would 
go home, and John Hunter accompanied 
the two eminent medical men into the 
dining room. 

“T hope you will excuse me,” he said. 
“T have a good deal to see to, and I 
really don’t feel hungry just now.” 


“How is Miss Drake?” queried 
Doctor Jones. 
“It has hit her very hard. She was 


devoted to her father. You must please 
excuse me. Ring the bell for anything 
you wish. The footman is still up.” 
He left the room and, returning to 
the library, seated himself before the 
fire and buried his face in his hands. 
He was not thinking of himself now, 
but of the short interview he had had 


with Flavia Drake, while the doctors 
were with the dead man. She had 
spoken no unkind word to him. She 


had simply said: “Everything has been 
taken out of my life!” Then, when 
he had accused himself, she had an- 
swered: “You must not talk like that, 


Mr. Hunter—indeed you must not talk 
like that.” But she had been so broken, 
so pitiable in her suffering, that it wrung 
his heart to look at her, and the sound 
of her voice had brought tears to his 
eyes. 

He could not even pretend to mourn 
for Dan Drake. The man had used his 
power—Flavia’s affection for and be- 
lief in her father—to make him seem 
vile in the eyes of the woman he had 
loved. He had acted without scruple 
and without honor. The world would 
lose a notable, if somewhat sinister, fig- 
ure—it was as though some dark land- 
mark of a tower had crashed suddenly 
into ruins—but he, John Hunter, had 
lost nothing. 

“Everything has been taken out of 
my life!” Flavia’s words still echoed 
in his ears. What a monstrous thing it 
was that Flavia should have such a fa- 
ther, and that she should admire him. 
Yet there was something fine about her 
blind love. Drake’s pathway was strewn 
with the ruins of other men’s fortunes. 
But to Flavia he was simply her father. 

The fire sank low, and John Hunter 
flung on a shovelful of coal. The last 
faint gleam of light vanished, but the 
smoke began to rise in a gray stream. 
The room was getting cold. He filled 
his pipe and lit the tobacco. He had 
no intention of going to bed that night. 
It was as though he had suddenly en- 
tered a new world and had to find his 
way about it. At first everything seemed 
to be strange. 





His relations with Flavia, for in- 
stance? His position at the Woodlawn 
house? Would he have to leave the 
place? His engagement to Marion 


Lorme? That would remain at any rate 
—the one thing constant among all the 
changes. But perhaps she would re- 
fuse to marry him when she knew the 
truth. 


Ah, the truth! That was the flaming 


sword that would destroy everything. 
There was no need to think of anything 











else. Perhaps before a week was over 
he would be charged with the man- 
slaughter of Dan Drake. 

This specter, grim and _ terrible, 
blotted out all else that shifted and 
danced before his vision. What did 
Flavia intend to say at the inquest? It 
was impossible to discuss the matter 
with her, unless she first spoke of it. 
There had been no bitterness in her 
voice, no anger in her eyes, when she 
had spoken to him. But, doubtless, for 
the moment there was no room in her 
heart for anything but her grief. Later 
on, when she was more calm, she would 
decide that she must tell the truth. 

Dan Drake had been given no time 
for repentance. That was the cruel 
part of the business. No doubt, face 
to face with death, the financier would 
have set everything straight. But he 
had been stricken down and had been 
given no chance to speak. * Yet perhaps 
he had left something in writing. 

John Hunter rose from his chair and 
went to the desk. He turned over a 
few pages of a notebook and then, 
ashamed of himself, closed it. 

As he was crossing the room to the 
chair by the fire, the door opened, and 
Charles entered the room. 

“The two gentlemen have gone up to 
bed, sir,” said the footman. “Do you 
wish me to sit up?” 

“No. Is there any one with Miss 
Drake ?” 

“The nurse is with her, sir! 
is a terrible business, sir!” 

“Yes, for Miss Drake.” 

“For all of us, sir—and, if’ you'll 
pardon me saying so, most of ‘all for 
you.” 

“Really, Charles, I think you are 
rather forgetting your—your position.” 

The footman closed the door. “At a 
time like this, sir,” he replied, “we are 
all just men and women, sir, arén’t we? 
I mean—at the inquest.” 

John Hunter smiled. “Oh, I see,” 
he said. “You mean you will have to 


Oh, this 
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tell that you showed me into “Mr. 
Drake’s room that night.” 
“Yes, sir, I’m afraid so. I’m sorry, 
but—well, one is on one’s oath, sir.” 
“A painful duty for you, Charles.” 
“Yes, sir, but we needn’t talk about 
that.” 
“Look here,” said Hunter curily, “I 
don’t want to talk to you about any- 





thing. You will tell the truth at the in- 
quest—obviously; and I shall do the 
same.” 


“Precisely, sir; but there is another 
matter on which I want your advice. I 
think it would be as well if you would 
have patience with me. I don’t wish 
you any harm. On the contrary, [— 
well, sir, I think I’d better tell you that 
when I ,entered this room bringing in 
the whisky and soda, as usual, Mr. 
Drake was sitting at that desk writing 
a letter. He turned and spoke a few 
words to me about \Voodlawn, and then 
he was suddenly taken ill. He groaned 
and dropped forward in his chair, and 
as I caught hold of him and lifted him 
up, | saw, ‘My dear Miss Lorme,’ writ- 
ten plainly on the sheet of paper, and 
some words underneath that I did not 
notice, being too anxious at the time, 
as you may imagine, sir, to read the 
master’s letter. I helped him into an- 
other and more. comfortable chair by 
the fire and gave him some raw liquor 
in a glass, but he could not swallow it. 
I had put the siphon on the desk, sir, 
and it was when I went back to get the 
whisky that I saw the beginning of the 
letter. 

“Tt was of a most private nature, and 
I realized that it must not be left there. 
I folded it up quickly and put it in my 
pocket. I had nothing to gain by doing 
this, sir. But I could not leave the 
letter there for any servant to see. You 
must understand, sir, that though I have 
only been in Mr. Drake’s service for a 
short time, Mr. Drake had the greatest 
confidence in me. I felt justified in tak- 
ing the letter.” 
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John Hunter had listened to this nar- 
rative in silence, and, when Charles had 
finished, he merely said: “What has all 
this to do with me?” 

The footman took a folded sheet of 
paper from his pocket and handed it 
to John Hunter. 

“It is a personal and private matter, 
sir,” he said, concerning. you and Miss 
Lorme. It was meant for Miss Lorme’s 
eyes alone. I shall not mention it to 
any one. Perhaps you will see that it 
reaches her—or else you will destroy it. 
I will wish you good night, sir.” 

Charles turned and left the room. 

John Hunter held the folded sheet of 
paper between the finger and thumb of 
his right hand. His first impulse was 
to throw it into the fire unread. And 
then it flashed across his mind that there 
might be some clew in this, the last let- 
ter penned by Drake’s hand, which 
might explain something, at any rate, of 
the strange affairs at Woodlawn. The 
only question was this: Should he read 
the letter or hand it, unread, to her? 
He came to a quick decision, on this 
point. Charles, the footman, had read 
the letter, and the contents were, there- 
fore, no longer a secret. He opened out 
the sheet of paper and read: 


Dear Miss Lorme: I congratulate you 
most heartily on your engagement and wish 
you all happiness. I am arranging for the 
hundred thousand dollars to be paid to you 
in such a way that there will be no record 
of the transaction. I am sure you will both 
find it very useful, as I am afraid Mr. Hunter 
has very little of his own. 

If you will come down here some day 
next week—— 


There the letter ended. It was at that 
point, no doubt, that Charles had en- 
tered the library. 

“One hundred thousand dollars,” 
John Hunter said aloud, speaking very 
softly and slowly. 


So that had been the price—the 


money offered to her to lure him away 
from Flavia Drake—to capture him, im- 
sA—bs 
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prison him, so that he could never be 
a danger to the plans of Dan Drake. 

His face was flushed, and his fingers 
trembled as he filled his pipe with to- 
bacco. Hardly anything in his life had 
moved him so much as this. It was as 
though there were nothing real or gen- 
uine in the world. The intense affection 
of Marion Lorme had intoxicated him, 
had swept him into a kind of fairyland. 
So wonderful—so strong had been her 
love! He would have wagered his 
whole life, his happiness through all 
eternity, that she had loved him as few 
women could love a man. 

And now—well, there was nothing 
left for him. The golden fruit had 
been a mere shell, a thin painted crust 
that had concealed the dust and ashes 
of a commercial bargain. He thought 
of the dead man upstairs and thought 
of him with hatred. Was there any- 
thing that money could not buy? There 
was nothing—neither the honor of men 
nor the love of women. 

And even Flavia Drake believed in 
her father—admired him for his suc- 
cess—had been bought by the gifts that 
he had showered upon her, by the kind- 
ness and geniality that are so easy when 
one is a millionaire. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE VERDICT AT THE INQUEST. 


HE medical evidence given at the in- 
quest proved beyond all doubt that 

Dan Drake’s death was directly due to 
the blow he had received on the night 
of November the eighth. When two 
such eminent doctors as Jones and Wat- 
son Bonn agreed, it was not for any one 
to question their decision. This de- 
cision, arrived at before the post-mor- 
tem examination, was only confirmed by 
the state of the deceased’s brain. | It 
might seem queer to a layman that the 
blow should have had so slight an effect 
at the time and such terrible conse- 
quences some weeks afterward, but case 
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after case was cited in support of the 
medical statements, and not a vestige of 
doubt was left in the minds of the jury. 

John Hunter, who had previously 
made a statement to the police, came 
forward and confirmed it, word for 
word. He told the same story that he 
had told to Flavia. He had struck the 
blow in self-defense. He had left Dan 
Drake sitting at the table and apparently 
quite well. He added that he did not 
believe that the blow could possibly have 
been attended with fatal results. 

“We do not want your views on that 


point,” said the medical examiner 
sharply. “That is for the doctors to 
decide.” 


Charles, the footman, was the next 
witness. He merely said that he had 
summoned Mr. John Hunter from the 
library at eleven-thirty at Mr. Drake’s 
request, and that, shortly afterward, he 
had gone to bed. 

The medical examiner thanked him 
and pointed out to the jury that this evi- 
dence made it impossible for Mr. John 
Hunter to have denied the interview 
with Mr. Drake; also that John 
Hunter’s apparent honesty in coming 
forward and telling his story was a mat- 
ter of necessity rather than conscience. 

Other servants from Martin’s Man- 
sion, at Woodlawn, were called as wit- 
nesses, for the event that had been 
merely a private matter of Mr. Drake’s 
had now become the subject of a public 
inquiry. Watson, the head footman, the 
butler, the housemaids, added their tiny 
contributions to the sum total of evi- 
dence. Doctor Castle was present and 
described the immediate symptoms after 
he had been called in to attend to the 
deceased. Detective Martin and Detec- 


tive Lieutenant Norris sat at the back 
of the room. They had no direct evi- 
dence to offer, but they wished the medi- 
cal examiner and the jury to understand 
that possibly this was not an isolated 
incident—that many odd things had 
happened at Martin’s Mansion, and that 
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possibly this attack on the deceased was 
connected with them. 

The medical examiner brushed all 
their statements aside as irrelevant to 
the purpose of the inquiry. Then Flavia 
Drake was called. 

Flavia, white-faced, looking all the 
more pale from the contrast of her 
mourning, came forward and was asked 
to sit down, when she had taken the 
oath. 

“We are sorry indeed,” said the medi- 
cal examiner, “to have to ask you ques- 
tions when you are in such great trou- 
ble. But, unfortunately, it is necessary. 
Will you please tell us all that you know 
about the attack on your father and 
what followed the attack—your personal 
knowledge. I do not for the moment 
want you to repeat anything that you 
have heard.” 

Flavia spoke simply and quietly. She 
had little enough to tell, and she did not 
smother the facts with words, as some 
women might have done. John Hun- 
ter’s eyes scarcely left her face, even 
for a few moments. So far he was 
safe. She had been requested to confine 
herself to personal knowledge of the 
facts. 

“Thank you,” said the medical exami- 
ner when she had come to the end of 
her story. “Now I am going to ask you 
a few questions, Miss Drake. Of 
course, at the time, most people believed 
this blow to have been an accident, be- 
cause your father said so. Had you 
any suspicion of the truth?” 

“Not at first.” 

“But afterward, eh? When?” 

“When Mr. Hunter told me what had 
happened.” 

There was a sensation in the room at 
this confession, and several people 
turned to look at John Hunter. 

“When did he tell you this?” queried 
the medical examiner in not so kindly 
a voice. 

“That same morning.” 
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“And his account agreed with the one 
you have just heard?” 

“Yes—absolutely.” 

John Hunter sat motionless, his arms 
folded, his face a grim mask, his eyes 
watching the face of flavia Drake. He 
saw now that she was neither going to 
give him away nor tell a lie to save him. 
She was going to leave everything to 
chance. If she had meant to give him 
away, she would have replied: “Yes, but 
not with my father’s statement,” instead 
of: “Yes—absolutely.” She was wait- 
ing for further questions to be asked. 

“And, no doubt,” the medical exam- 
iner continued after a pduse, ‘Charles 
Turner, the footman, told you that he 
had shown Mr. Hunter into the study 
late on the previous night?” 

“Yes,” Flavia answered, “he did tell 
me. But, of course, it was quite unnec- 
essary, because my father knew. My 
father wished the whole matter hushed 
up. He even retained Mr. Hunter in 
his employment.” 

The medical examiner nodded. This 
was a point in Hunter’s favor. But, of 
course, Dan Drake had not realized the 
serious nature of his injury. 

“And your father confirmed Mr. 
Hunter’s story?” said the medical exam- 
iner after a pause. 

John Hunter moved his head slightly, 
so that he could no longer see Flavia’s 
face. There were only two people in 
all the crowded room who knew that this 
was the most crucial question of the in- 
quest—himself and Flavia Drake. Even 
the medical examiner would expect a 
simple “Yes” and must have asked the 
question as a matter of form, for Flavia 
had given no hint in her evidence that 
he, John Hunter, had not spoken the 
truth. But the question had been asked, 
and it had to be answered. And it was 
certain that Flavia found some difficulty 
in framing her reply. She hesitated, 


and John Hunter blessed her for it. 
The hesitation, of course, was fatal, but 
John Hunter saw in it only a desire on 
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Flavia’s part to save him from her fa- 
ther’s ugly accusation. 

“Come, come, Miss Drake,’’ said the 
medical examiner, his suspicions now 
thoroughly aroused. “Surely you can 
answer so plain a question as that.” 

“T was thinking,” said Flavia; “I was 
trying to remember exactly what my 
father did tell me.” 

“Up to this point, Miss Drake, your 
memory has been excellent.” 

“The story did differ in several de- 
tails,” Flavia said slowly, “but I thought 
you did not wish me to tell you what I 
had heard—only what I knew.” 

“You are wasting time, Miss Drake. 
If your father had wished to take pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Hunter he would 
have been forced to give evidence. We 
Want that evidence. We want his ver- 
sion of the affair.” 

Flavia saw that there was no way of 
escape. She also realized that she owed 
this to her father—the refutation of 
Hunter’s statement that her father had 
attacked him with the steel paper knife. 
She must clear her father’s memory of 
that stain. , 

“My father,” she said slowly, “denied 
that he had attacked Mr. Hunter with 
the dagger. He also said that he did 
not recover consciousness before Mr. 
Hunter left the room—that he did not 
remember anything until the morning 
when he found himself on the sofa 
where we had placed him.” 

There was a loud murmur of indig- 
nation in the room, and the medical ex- 
aminer threatened to expel the visitors. 

“That is to say,” he queried after a 
pause, “Mr. Hunter knocked your fa- 
ther down and left him lying there, not 
caring whether your father were alive 
or dead ?” ° 

“T suppose it would mean_ that,” 
Flavia replied coldly, “but I give you 
the facts—the story told me by my fa- 
ther. I suppose it is not my business 
to draw conclusions.” 

The medical examiner did not rebuke 








her. 
not having told the truth?” he asked. 


“Did you accuse Mr. Hunter of 


“so, -§ ” and she _ suddenly 
paused. She saw that she had been 
driven into a corner—that she would 
either have to accuse John Hunter of 
perjury or else commit perjury herself. 
And then: “It is only his word against 
mine,” she thought. “They cannot con- 
vict him on my unsupported evidence.” 

“Well, Miss Drake?” queried the 
medical examiner. “I know how un- 
pleasant all this must be to you. But 
we must get at the facts.” 

“T did accuse Mr. Hunter of not hav- 
ing told the truth,” she continued. 

“And which story did you believe, 
Miss Drake?” 

“T naturally believed my father’s ver- 
sion of the affair. But now I ” She 
paused and covered her face with her 
hands. The strain was becoming too 
great for her. 

“You think that, as your father’s 
brain is now known to have been af- 
fected, perhaps he may not have remem- 
bered exactly what did happen?” 











“Ves—yes Oh, I don’t know 
what to think. I’m not here to think, 
am I? I have to tell you only what 


happened.” 

“What did happen when you told Mr. 
Hunter that he was a liar? Did he ad- 
mit that he had given you an untrue 
version of what had happened?” 

“Yes,” Flavia answered, but she 
spoke so faintly that she was asked to 
repeat her answer. “Yes,” she said in 
a clear voice, and then she suddenly 
burst into tears. 

“T don’t think we need worry you any 
further, Miss Drake,” said the medical 
examiner. 

Flavia rose from her chair. “I don’t 
believe Mr. Hunter struck the blow that 
—that killed my father!” she exclaimed. 
“You don’t understand—you can’t un- 
derstarmd all that has been going on at 
Woodlawn. Mr. Martin or Mr. Norris 


will teli you, if you don’t believe me. 
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There has been some enemy—more than 
one, perhapsp—— Mr. Jackson was 
murdered—you don’t know—no one 
knows what is behind it all.” 

Her vehement words were followed 
by a complete silence. 

“Mr. John Hunter,” said an attendant 
after a pause, during which the medical 
examiner had whispered his instruc- 
tions. And John Hunter came forward 
again and took the stand. 

“You have heard Miss Drake’s evi- 
dence?” queried the medical examiner. 
“We will put aside the deceased’s story 
of what happened in his study. That is 
hearsay evidence, and it is only of value 
if it corroborates known facts. But 
Miss Drake has asserted on oath that 
you admitted the truth of her father’s 
story. Do you deny or confirm her 
statement ?” 

John Hunter did not hesitate for even 
one second before he replied: “I con- 
firm it absolutely. I did admit that Mr. 
Drake’s story was true.” 

“You were not under oath or testify- 
ing at a legal hearing. There may have 
been some reason for your admitting the 
truth of a story you knew to be false.” 

“There was no such reason,” John 
Hunter replied. 

He was calm and even indifferent now 
to the verdict of the jury. Two women 
had brought him to this pass. Life did 
not seem to hold out very much happi- 
ness to him. Life was only a kind of 
dream. There was nothing real and 
genuine about it. But he could still 
adopt a fine attitude of self-sacrifice. 
He knew that Flavia had not believed 
what she had said about her father’s 
sanity. That had only been for the 
benefit of the medical examiner and the 
jury. Flavia herself believed that her 
father had spoken the truth, and that 
he was in his right mind when he had 
given his version of the quarrel and its 
consequences. 

“And you still admit that Mr. Drake 
told his daughter the truth?” queried 
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the medical examiner. “Remember that 
you have just told us a very different 
story. You have made an accusation 
against a dead man—an accusation of 
attempted murder—in order to justify 
the blow that caused Mr. Drake’s death. 
At any rate, that is how we must look 
at it, if you contradict yourself.” 

“T admit nothing,” John Hunter re- 
plied. 

“Do you affirm that Mr. Drake’s story 
was untrue? Do you deny the truth 
of it?” 

“I deny nothing,” Hunter answered 
almost savagely. “I have no further 
evidence to give. I can see that you 
and the jury have made up your minds 
to charge me with crime, whichever ver- 
sion of the story is true. I decline to 
answer any more questions.” 

The medical examiner’s face grew 
purple with anger. 

“Do you know, sir,” he said sharply, 
“that you are behaving outrageously 
and have committed a contempt of 
court ?” 

John Hunter shrugged his shoulders. 
Contempt of court did not seem much 
to a man who was to be tried for man- 
slaughter. 

“You had better sit down, sir,” the 
medical examiner continued, “and I 
think you can guess that your conduct 
will do you no good in the eyes of the 
jury.” 

John Hunter returned to his seat. He 
felt just a little proud of himself, for 
he had accomplished a difficult task. He 
had, without actually committing per- 
jury, led the jury to believe that Dan 
Drake’s story was the true one. Flavia’s 
trust in her father was still unbroken, 
aad he, John Hunter, had not even been 
forced to tell a lie in order to save the 
reputation of that old scoundrel. 

The medical examiner asked all the 
doctors to come forward again and give 
evidence as to the state of Mr. Drake’s 
mind between the time of the assault 
and the time of his death. They were 


unanimous in stating that Mr. Drake 
had suffered under no delusions what- 
ever, that he was perfectly capable of 
transacting the ordinary affairs of life, 
and that his memory was as good as 
that of most men. 

More evidence was given on various 
matters of detail by the servants, and 
the inquiry came to an end. The medi- 
cal examiner summed up and gave the 
jury two questions to answer. 

“Was the deceased’s death directly 
due to the blow he received on the night 
of November eighth?” he said. “That 
is the first question you have to answer. 
The second is: Who struck this blow? 
You are concerned with nothing else, 
gentlemen. Questions of motive are en- 
tirely beyond your province. Whether 
the man who struck the blow did so in 
self-defense or otherwise does not mat- 
ter. Under the circumstances, no ver- 
dict of murder is possible. But unless 
you are of the opinion that the blow 
was the result of an accident, a ver- 
dict of manslaughter would follow as a 
matter of course.” 

The jury spoke together in whispers 
for less than half a minute and, with- 
out leaving the box, answered the first 
question in the affirmative and the sec- 
ond by the few words: “We find that 
John Hunter struck the blow.” 

“That,” said the medical examiner, 
“is a verdict of manslaughter in the 
first degree against John Hunter.” 

“Yes,” said the foreman of the jury. 

John Hunter looked up and realized 
that a policeman was standing very close 
to him. Then he glanced at the medical 
examiner and saw an officer placing a 
document on the table. The medical 
examiner wrote his signature carefully. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
UNSUSPECTED KNOWLEDGE. 
| WOULD rather you stayed on here,” 
said Flavia quietly, “and there is no 
reason why your people should move, 
unless they wish to.” 
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~“Then I think I will stay,” Marion 
replied. ‘Work will take my mind off 
—off other matters.” 

They spoke quite calmly, these two, 
though this was the first time they had 
met since Drake’s death had altered 
their relations to each other. Flavia 
was mourning for the father she loved, 
the father whom Marion’s fiancé had 
killed in a moment of mad fury. Marion 
was still staggering under the blow 
Flavia had dealt at John Hunter. In 
most cases it would have been almost 
impossible for two women so placed to 
meet or even sleep under the same roof 
together. 

But Flavia had acted as though noth- 
ing lay between them, and Marion, from 
sheer pride, would not allow herself to 
give way to resentment. “After all,” 
Marion thought, “she has lost her fa- 
ther. She will never see him again. 
Jack, whatever happens, will only be 
taken from me for a time.” And she 
felt more kindly toward Flavia Drake 
than she had ever felt before. She was 
sorry for her. The girl had nothing 
but her money ; and she, Marion Lorme, 
had the greatest thing in the world. 

“We shall not see very much of each 
other,” Flavia continued after a pause. 
“A great deal has been thrown upon my 
shoulders quite suddenly. I’d like to 
think that the work of cataloguing the 
library was going on just as my father 
wished. If you want any one to help 
you, you can put an advertisement in 
the paper. I shall continue to pay Mr. 
Hunter his salary, and you will receive 
the same amount while you are taking 
his place.” 

“You are very generous, Miss Drake. 
I wondér you don’t hate me.” 

“Why should I hate you?” 

“Well, you must identify me with Mr. 
Hunter—now.” 

“But I do not hate Mr. Hunter,” 
Flavia replied. Then the door of the 
library opened, and the butler entered. 

“Mr. Greening has arrived, madam,” 
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he said. “I have shown him into the 
study.” 

“The attorney,” Flavia said when the 
servant had left the room. “I’m afraid 
you must excuse me, Miss Lorme.” 

“Oh, certainly,’ Marion replied. “I 
must be getting on with my work. Miss 
Drake, is it possible that you have for- 
given Mr. Hunter?” 

Flavia looked Marion steadily in the 
face. “He did not mean to kill my fa- 
ther,” she said. “And he—well, you 
know that he is not quite as other men 
—yet; his nerves have not quieted from 
their shock during the war. I was 
forced to give evidence against him— 
tell the story my father told me. They 
dragged it out of me.” 

“And you believe your 
story?” 

ot Na 

“Yet your father was not—well, to 
use your own phrase, not quite as other 
men.” 

“He would not have told me a de- 
liberate lie. I have always trusted in 
my father, Miss Lorme, and believed in 
him and loved him. His death is the 
most terrible thing that has ever hap- 
pened to me or will ever happen to 
me.” 

“And still, believing this story to 
be true, you do not hate Mr. Hunter?” 

“There is no room in my heart for 
hatred or love,” Flavia answered slowly. 
“I simply wish to do my duty toward 
my fellow men. I was forced to speak 
the truth about Mr. Hunter. Do you 
think I would have let the world believe 
that my father had tried to murder Mr. 
Hunter?” She paused and then she said 
curtly: “I’m afraid you must excuse 
me; Mr. Greening is a very busy man.” 

She left the library and found the 
lawyer standing in front of the study 
fire. He was an elderly man, hard- 
faced, clean-shaven, and with a thin 
wisp of hair plastered across his bald 
head. He had known Flavia since she 
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was a child and had looked after her 
father’s legal affairs for twenty years. 

He shook hands with Flavia in silence, 
and she asked him to sit down. 

“Ts it anything important?” she asked. 

“Well—er—yes, Miss Drake—yes—I 
am obliged to confess that it is a matter 
of importance. I should not—er—have 
troubled you just now on mere routine 
business. As you know, your father 
left a will, under which you were to in- 
herit everything, provided that you did 
not marry a certain gentleman whom I 
need not name. He made this will, as I 
told you, shortly after he arrived at 
Lakewood. He did not ask my advice 
on the matter, and the will was drawn 
by a local attorney. It was, however, 
sent to me for safe custody with his 
other deeds and documents. I wrote to 
him very strongly on the matter, as I 
do not approve of this kind of restric- 
tion, either general or particular, in a 
man’s last will and testament. I did 
not then, of course, know anything of 
what had happened between your father 
and Mr. Hunter.” 

He paused, and again Flavia asked 
him to sit down. He moved a chair for- 
ward for her, and, when she had seated 
herself, he followed her example. He 
selected the chair at the desk and, plac- 
ing his elbows on the smooth leather, 
put the tips of his fingers together. 

“That will,” he continued after a 
pause, “after various bequests to serv- 
ants and employees, left you everything 
—on this one condition. If you married 
this Mr. John Hunter, you were to re- 
ceive fifty thousand dollars, and all the 
rest of the estate was to go to certain 
charities. I am going through all this 
again, because I think that, the last time 
I saw you—after your father’s funeral 
—you were naturally not in a fit state 
to take any interest in money matters. 
But now I have come to tell you that 
there is another will.” 

“Another will?” Flavia echoed in a 
listless voice. She was not interested. 


“Yes. One of the witnesses, a gar- 
dener at the house in Lakewood, has 
just come forward to say that he wit- 
nessed a will made by your father on 
the day of his death. The other wit- 
ness was the gardener’s brother, who 
was a manservant in another house in 
Lakewood. We know nothing more 
than that, because the will cannot be 
found.” 

“Oh, well, does it matter?’ said 
Flavia wearily. 

“Tt matters very much indeed, Miss 
Drake,” said Mr. Greening stiffly, and 
then, as he saw the girl’s white face and 
dull eyes, he added: “Of course, you 
don’t think it matters just now. But 
later on—well, you see, Miss Drake, 
there might be no condition in this last 
will.” 

“That would not matter at all.” 

Mr. Greening was silent for nearly 
half a minute. 

“T suppose you are right,” he said at 
last. “No fresh will could be more fa- 
vorable to you than the present one.” 

“Of course not,” said Flavia mechani- 
cally. 

“But it is my duty, as one of the 
executors, to try to find it.” 

“Of course, Mr. Greening, of course. 
How stupid of me! Other people might 
benefit—Miss Lorme, for instance. My 
father was—thought a great deal of 
Miss Lorme.” She rose from her chair. 
“Certainly the will must be found. But 
I’m afraid I can’t help you.” 

“The will was executed about noon 
on the day your father died.” 

“T was not there, Mr. Greening. J] 
left my father alone.” 

“Yes—that would account for your 
not knowing about the gardener and his 
brother. And your father might have 
asked to see the gardener about the gar- 
den. No notice would have been taken 
of the incident.” 

“Perhaps my father destroyed the 
will,” said Flavia. 

“That is possible,” the lawyer ad- 
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mitted. “And certainly I do not see 
that it could be to any one’s interest to 
destroy it, unless it were one of the 
servants. Well, in any case, we are 
bound to advertise for information, and 
I thought i’d better tell you, Miss 
Drake.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Greening,” she an- 
swered quietly. 

And, when the lawyer had taken his 
departure, she gave no further thought 
to the matter. Even while he had been 
talking to her, she had barely done more 
than listen to him. 


After Flavia had left the library, 
Marion Lorme opened one of the vol- 
umes of the catalogue and turned over 
the pages, glancing at line after line of 
her fiancé’s handwriting. The written 
words brought back a flood of memo- 
ries. She could even remember little re- 
marks he had made about certain books 
and her replies, and, in some cases, the 
short arguments about editions and title 
pages and all the details dear to the 
bibliographer. 

She paused as she came to the entry 
relating to the first edition of Burns’ 
poems, published at Kilmarnock, and 
she smiled as she remembered that day 
of triumph. How small and mean an 
event it seemed to her now! It was not 
only that nothing had come of it, that 
neither Jim Vaughan nor his friends 
had been able to decode the message, 
that they were no nearer to the discov- 
ery of the treasure than they had been 
before the finding of the cipher. It was 
not that. Even if the discovery had 
been rewarded with success, the whole 
affair would still have seemed pitifully 
small in comparison to the events which 
had followed it. 

Her thoughts turned to the sum which 
Dan Drake had offered her to take John 
Hunter away from Flavia. She was 
glad that Drake had died before he had 
sent her the money. If it had once been 
in her hands, she might have hesitated 
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about returning it. John Hunter had 
no money, and this would have given 
them a start in life. It would have 
given him time to rest, to wait until he 
was entirely strong and well again. As 
it was—well, it was hopeless to try to 
look into the future. But the money 
would have been useful. The best 
counsel would have to be engaged for 
his defense—trained men who would 
smash up the whole monstrous story in- 
vented by Dan Drake. 

The opening of a door behind her in- 
terrupted her thoughts and, looking 
round, she saw Charles, the footman. 
He was carrying a small silver tray, but 
there was nothing on it. 

“What on earth are you up to, 
Charles?” she queried. 

“There was a letter on the tray, miss,” 
he replied, “but I have put it in my 
pocket. As a matter of fact, it was a 
letter for myself.” 

“How very odd,” said Marion. 

“Not at all, miss,’ was the strange 
answer. “I wanted to speak to you. 
Watson was in the hall, and I took in 
the letters. I wanted an excuse to speak 
to you, and so I pretended the letter 
was addressed to you.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” Marion laughed. “Is 
it necessary to take such precautions, 
Charles?” She paused and looked at 
his face with a puzzled frown. “Do you 
know, Charles,” she said after a pause, 
“you rather interest me. I have often 
wondered—well, that doesn’t matter. 
What do you want to say to me? There 
is something mysterious about you, 
Charles; something I don’t altogether 
like.” 

The servant bowed. 

“If I might say so without offense,” 
he replied, “I am altogether of a dif- 
ferent opinion about you. I admire you 
immensely.” 

Marion put her hand to her mouth to 
hide her smile. 

“Get to the point, Charles,’ 
after a pause. 


, 


she said 
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“Well, it is simply this,” answered 
Charles. “I saw your game from the 
first. You were working for Jim 
Vaughan, weren’t you?” 

“What do you mean?” queried Mar- 
ion sharply. “You are talking non- 
sense.” 

“The book,” said Charles with a smile. 
“The first edition of Burns. I’ve been 
keeping an eye on you. I admire you 
immensely. It was a plucky thing for 
a girl to do. And it’s all come to noth- 
ing. At least no good has come of it 
for you. Supposing I were to tell Miss 
Drake about you. She’d soon bundle 
you and your family out of the house.” 

Marion rose from her chair. She 
was quite calm. “I think you’d better 
leave the room, Charles,” she said. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“You were all fooled,” he said. 
“You'll never find the key to that cipher. 
And I'll tell you why, Miss Lorme. Be- 
cause there was no cipher, and therefore 
no key to it. I underlined the letters 
myself—just for a joke.” 

“You are mad! I don’t know what 
you are talking about. But you amuse 
me, Charles.” 

“T’m so glad, miss. I wanted to break 
it gently to you. But you’re made of 
the stuff that’d stand anything. Well, 
in any case, there’d have been nothing 
for you. Jim Vaughan’s not that sort. 
You’d only get his money by marrying 
him. And he’s not likely to get any 
money.” 

“I wish you'd go,” said Marion curtly. 
But she did not express her thoughts. 
She wished this man to stay and explain. 
He knew so much, and she was afraid 
that he might know even more—some- 
thing about Peter Osborn, for instance. 

“We must be friends,” he answered 
with a laugh. “We are both after the 
same thing. If we were to work to- 
gether, we might find it. I know some- 
thing that you do not know. On the 
other hand, you are in charge of the 
library. Come, Miss Lorme, it is no 


good pretending that you came here just 
to earn a salary. I laid a trap for you 
and your friend, Jim Vaughan, and you 
fell into it. We must get hold of this 
book—the real book—and we'll share 
the proceeds. I consider myself as 
good a partner as Jim Vaughan.” 

Marion Lorme walked slowly toward 
the door, as if about to leave the room. 
Then she turned the key in the lock and 
smiled. 

“They are still looking for the mur- 
derer of Harold Jackson,” she said. 

Charles laughed. “My dear Miss 
Lorme,” jhe said, “you look tremen- 
dously dramatic. But I can assure you 
that I did not kill poor Mr. Jackson. 
I am not that sort of man at all. I 
do not like violence. I am, like your- 
self, law-abiding. I wouldn’t like to 
say that about Jim Vaughan, however, 
or the gentleman who called to see you 
on the night of Jackson’s death.” 

“Who called to see me?” 

“Why, the tramp. He came to the 
front door and asked for you. I told 
him you were not at home, and I didn’t 
know when you would be in. I spoke 
rather sharply, and he went away.” 

This was certainly news for Marion, 
but her voice was calm enough when 
she asked the footman why she had been 
told nothing ofall this. 

Charles’ reply was blunt enough. 
“He didn’t look the sort of man you’d 
care to be connected with,” he said. 
“And I held my tongue at the inquest 
for your sake. It would have gone hard 
with you, Miss Lorme, if I’d told the 
police that this man asked for you.” 

“No, it would have cleared him,” she 
answered hastily. “He just came to the 
door and walked away again.” 

“Ah, but where did he walk to, Miss 
Lorme? Well, I don’t want to pry into 
your private affairs. But I'll tell you 
that you’re in an awkward positien. 
There is not only this man—whatever 
his name may be—but there is Jim 
Vaughan. I shouldn’t care to row in the 
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same boat as Jim Vaughan. And you’ve 
been with him in this. Well, there we 
are. You’ve got nothing against me, 
and I’ve a good deal I could bring up 
about you. I think it would be wise 
for you to take me on as a partner. I 
am not threatening you. You can do 
what you please in the matter.” 

Marion unlocked the door and seated 
herself in the chair at the big oak table. 
Charles walked to one of the windows. 
It seemed as though he were giving her 
time to think. 

Quickly enough Marion came to a de- 
cision. 

“T’d like to know who you are,” she 
said, “before we arrange terms. You 
are a servant here, and you talk as if 
you owned the place. Who are you?” 

“An adventurer, like yourself, Miss 
Lorme,” he said with a laugh, “in search 
of treasure—call it money if you like. 
And look here, Miss Lorme, you and I 
are not alone in this business. There is 
a third man—a match for both of us.” 

“Who is this man?” 

“T do not know. But I have no doubt 
that he murdered Harold Jackson, un- 
less that job was done by Jim Vaughan. 
This man works in secret. He is elu- 
sive, for I can’t find a trace of him. 
And I found out all about you and Jim 
Vaughan. One day he will show his 
hand, but not until he has got what he 
is after. We must both combine against 
him. I’ve always had that at the back 
of my mind; it is why I’ve helped you 
out of more than one trouble.” 

Marion shrugged her shoulders. “TI 
take no interest in the matter,” she said, 
“no interest at all. It’s all over and 
done with, so far as I am concerned.” 

Charles stroked his chin, and Marion, 
regarding him carefully, realized that 
perhaps he was not such a bad fellow 
after all. So far as the search for the 
book was concerned, she could not set 
him on a lower plane than herself. And 
she had never seen him as she saw him 
now—no longer a servant, but a man 
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of brains and breeding. And now— 
well, here he was, bargaining with her 
as an equal. He was not of the same 
species as Jim Vaughan. He was quiet 
and gentle in his methods. 

“You do not care for money, then?” 
he asked after a pause. “I should have 
thought that you would have wanted it 
just now.” 

“TI don’t believe there is any money,” 
she replied. “It’s all just a hoax. Do 
you know that there is any money?” 

“T have been told so—on good au- 
thority.” 

“A hidden treasure?” and she laughed. 
“An island somewhere, I suppose— 
pirates—all that sort of thing.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Miss Lorme— 
something much more prosaic, I think.” 

She came close to him. 

“You know what it is?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“T do not. But I know it is there— 
five hundred thousand dollars. We'll 
go halves, if you'll give me every chance 
to search the library. And I'll stand 
by you—against Jim Vaughan and the 
other fellow. You'll need a friend one 
of these days. Mr. John Hunter un- 
fortunately cannot help you.” 

For a few seconds there was silence. 
Then Marion said: “I don’t quite see 
how you are to look through the books. 
Besides, it may take years. Still, I may 
want your help.” 

“Thank you,” he said quietly, and 
then he left the room. 

When the door was closed, Marion 
sat at the table with her chin resting 
on her hands. 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars,”’ she said to herself. “Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Collars!” 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


OUT ON BAIL. 

D° you think the doctors were right?” 

queried Detective Martin, stop- 

ping under the shelter of a tree and 
lighting his pipe. 
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“The doctors are always right,” De- 
tective Lieutenant Norris answered 
grimly. “Theirs is an exact science; 
ours is not. That’s the difference.” 

The two men were walking on a wide 
thoroughfare just south of Woodlawn. 
The wind was blowing half a gale from 
the southwest, and it was driving sheets 
of cold rain across the country. They 
were both in plain clothes—caps and 
raincoats and “business” suits. It was 
Sunday, and they were off duty for a 
few hours. 

“Two very eminent men,” Norris 
continued, “and the jury didn’t want to 
listen to fools like you and me, Martin. 
But I'll wager John Hunter’s story was 
true, and I wouldn’t mind betting that 
that blow wasn’t the cause of death. Of 
course, there was no chance of getting 
at the truth, because old Drake wouldn’t 
let the police do anything at the time. 
We just let the matter alone.” 

“And now it is too late?” 
Martin. 

“Not altogether too late, my friend, 
but difficult. Remember, Drake had a 
reason for concealing the truth. He 
wanted to make it impossible for his 
daughter to marry John Hunter. The 
will gave that away. But, Lord! The 
examiner and the jury at an inquest 
generally don’t worry about that sort 
of thing. Doctors’ evidence!” And he 
laughed. 

“Wrong, eh 

“No, right—so far as it went. But 
they kept their eyes fixed strictly on 
what they knew. You take my word 
for it, Martin, that there was another 
blow—a harder blow and not given with 
the fist, either. We, the police, have to 
consider all these separate incidents as a 
whole. Jackson’s death, the ghost, the 
attack on John Hunter, Drake’s death— 
all connected, in my opinion. Well, I’ve 
made one step forward, anyway.” 

“What's that?” 

“T’ve talked things over with Miss 
Drake and Miss Lorme, and we've de- 
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cided that there is to be a fresh adver- 
tisement for a librarian. Miss Lorme 
is to interview all the applicants in the 
library. I’m going to keep an eye on 
them and see if I can recognize an old 
friend.” 

“That seems a good idea!” 

“Tt ought to have been done before. 
In the meantime, I’m trying to fix that 
fellow Charles Turner. I’ve had one 
or two talks with him. To tell you 
the truth, I don’t believe he’s a bad egg, 
but there’s something queer about him. 
Then there is Miss Lorme. One might 
say the same about Miss Lorme. 
Neither of those two is a criminal; but, 
my dear Martin, they’re in touch with 
criminals.” 

“That’s just as bad, eh?” 

“No—for they may not know that 
their friends are criminals. Anyway, I 
shall watch Miss Lorme while I’m look- 
ing at the applicants—kill two birds 
with one stone.” 

“Do you want to have any men 
handy ?” 

“No, no; we don’t want that sort of 
thing. If I suspect any one, he must 
have enough rope to hang himself.” 

They walked on for half an hour or 
so, then turned back again. They parted’ 
within a hundred yards of the gates of 


-the Drake place. 


“T must just go in and fix things up,” 
said Lieutenant Norris. ‘There are one 
or two details. Oh, by the way, they’re 
going to let Hunter out on bail, after 
all.” 

“Who's putting up the money ?” 
ied Martin. 

“Mr. Greening, Drake’s attorney, and 
one of the executors of his will—and 
Miss Drake.” 

“Miss Drake?” 

“Yes. That gives you something to 
think about, doesn’t it? See you to- 
morrow. Good-by.” 


quer- 


There were three hundred answers in 
reply to the advertisement, and Marion 
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Lorme herself interviewed every one of 
the applicants. Each interview lasted 
only for a minute or two, but several 
days elapsed before the last one had ap- 
plied for the position and been dis- 
missed, like the others, with an assur- 
ance that Marion Lorme would write 
and give her decision. 

The decision, however, was made by 
Lieutenant Norris. He sat in the li- 
brarian’s suite of apartments. The door 
was open, and the windows were shut- 
tered. A mirror on the wall showed 
him every applicant, and the table had 
been placed in such a position that he 
could hear every word that was spoken. 
He could also watch Marion Lorme’s 
face, though Marion herself did not 
know that; and, as a matter of fact, he 
learned nothing, for Marion was not ac- 
quainted with a single one of the appli- 
cants. 

“Rogers,” he said when the last man 
had called and departed. “I'd try 
Rogers, if I were you—a fellow with a 
Vandyke beard—a black beard—about 
forty, I should think.” 

Marion looked back over her list, 
page after page, until she had found the 
name. 

“Why, he was one of the first men 
who called!’’ she exclaimed in surprise. 

eV es * 

“Then if you’d told me 

“Oh, I had to see the lot, Miss 
Lorme,” Norris interrupted. “I ex- 
pected to find my man among the first 
lot, but it wouldn’t do to arouse his sus- 
picions.” 

“Have you anything against him?” 

“Nothing, Miss Lorme. I only imag- 
ine that I have seen him before. What’s 
his record ?” 

Marion, who had all the letters neatly 
filed, at once laid her hand on the docu- 
ment. Norris read it through from be- 
ginning to end and smiled. 

“Assistant librarian to the late 
Thomas Martin,” he said. “That sounds 
interesting. Engage him at once. I 


” 
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wonder he didn’t get the job before, 
when Mr. Hunter applied.” 

“Mr. Drake wanted only ex-soldiers 
—wounded men. I suppose Mr. Rogers 
didn’t qualify.” 

“Ah, I see. Well, please engage him. 
I’ll go now. I’ve done all I can in the 
matter—just yet.” 

He left the library, and Marion re- 
placed the letters in a drawer. Then 
she leaned back in her chair and smiled. 
She was not very greatly excited about 
the plans of the police. 

It was half past three on a January 
afternoon, and the great room was al- 
ready full of shadows. She wanted to 
be out of this place as soon as she could 
find the book. She wanted money and 
John Hunter. That was the sum of her 
desires. She did not care who killed 
Harold Jackson. 

For half an hour she sat by herself, 
and then the door opened, and Charles 
entered the room. 

“Mr. Hunter is here, miss,” he said. 
“He would like to see you.” 

“Yes, I will see him,” Marion replied. 
“Of course—in here.” 

“Shall I light up?” he asked. He 
seemed to have assumed his position as 
servant quite naturally and without ef- 
fort. 

“Yes, Charles,” Marion replied. At 
any other time she would have dis- 
cussed the appointment of the new as- 
sistant librarian with him. But all that 
had been thrust out of her mind by the 
news of her fiancé’s return. Her heart 
was beating quickly. There was a mist 
before her eyes. Nothing mattered now 
but this one thing. She was going to 
see the man she loved and hear his voice 
and hold him in her arms. 

Charles closed the shutters, switched 
on the electric lights, and said: “I ven- 
ture to say you wonder that I did not 
ask you to appoint a friend of mine as 
assistant librarian. It would have sim- 
plified matters so much. But I have no 
friends, and I am working alone in this 
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affair. Of course I know that Mr. Nor- 
ris has appointed the man. You told 
me he was going to do that. I’d ask 
you to be very careful. It’s quite pos- 
sible that Mr. Norris has simply ap- 
pointed a detective.” 

Marion scarcely heard the words. 
They left no impression on her mind. 

“We'll talk that over afterward, 
Charles,” she said. “We mustn’t keep 
Mr. Hunter waiting. Is Miss Drake at 
home?” 

“No, miss. She will not be back until 
dinner time.” 

He left the room, and Marion gave 
no further thought to him. The money 
which she might possibly have obtained 
through his assistance had faded from 
her vision. Only one thought was in 
her mind. “Jack has returned. He is 
free for a little while. Even if we have 
to live apart for years, this little space 
of time is his and mine.” 

The door opened, and Hunter entered 
the room. Marion was shocked when 
she saw his face—white, drawn, and 
haggard. He looked to her like a man 
who had lost everything in the world. 

She came forward to meet him, with 
both hands outstretched, with love in 
her eyes. She was the woman who has 
no thought in all the world save for her 
lover. 

And she came toward an image of 
stone—an image with eyes that had no 
light in them. 

“Jack, my dearest!’’ she cried. “Oh, 
it is good—it is splendid—that they have 
given us this chance—even if it is only 
for a few days.” 

She was close to him when she spoke. 
But she suddenly stood quite still, and 
her arms dropped to her sides. The 
color faded from her cheeks, the light 
from her eyes. 

“Jack—dear,” she faltered, “what is 
the matter? What has happened? Why 
do you look at me like that? What have 
I done?” 

He smiled. “This is altogether too 


melodramatic,” he said. “Marion, we’ve 
got to talk everything over quietly. I 
want you to explain. Don’t think me 
a brute, but you’ve got to explain.” 

“Explain?” she. queried, and then, 
after a pause, she quickly added: “Jack, 
don’t you love me? I thought FS 

She paused, and her eyes were fixed 
upon his face. 

“T ama brute,” he said. “I am forced 
to be a brute, Marion. I—I-—— 
Heaven knows I’ve tried—— Look 
here He took a letter from his 
pocket and handed it to her. “I want 
you to read that,” he said. “This is 
the first chance I’ve had of seeing you 
since the letter was given to me.” 

Marion read the letter and then 
crushed it into a ball in the palm of her 
hand. She had become as cold and un- 
emotional as John Hunter himself. 

“Where did you get this?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Drake was writing it when he died,” 
Hunter replied. “Charles saw it on the 
table, thought it might be of a private 
nature, and handed it to me to give to 
you.” 

“Ah, Charles?” said Marion in a 
whisper. 

“Yes. I don’t think he meant to make 
mischief, Marion. He may not even 
have read the letter from end to end, 
and, if he had done so, it would not have 
conveyed very much to his mind.” 

Marion looked at him steadily. 

“And what does it convey to your 
mind?” she queried. 

“That Drake promised to give you 
one hundred thousand dollars if you 
married me.” 

“Ah, you believe that, do you?” Mar- 
ion said in a low voice. “You believe 
that of the woman you—you pretend 
to love?” 

John Hunter made no reply. This 
was an ugly business, and, through afi 
the days he had been in prison he had 
never ceased to think about this hour 
—when it would come, what he would 
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say when it did come. There was some- 
thing shameful in the idea of hurting 
this woman, of tearing away the mask 
from her face, of accusing her. And 
yet the accusation was true. 

“Marion,” he said after a pause, “this 
money “ 

“T have not taken it!” she cried. “I 
never meant to take it—no, that is not 
true, Jack. I could tell you any amount 
of lies. I could say that Drake owed 
my father a heavy debt—that is true— 
and that Drake wished to repay it—part 
of it—to me; that Drake liked me and 
wished to see me happily married. All 
that is true, and yet it would be a lie 
if I said that Drake offered me the 
money for that reason. He offered it 
to me because he did not wish you to 
marry his daughter, and I accepted the 
offer because I wanted the money. 
There, I have stripped myself—cast 
away every rag of decency. That was 
the bargain.” 

John Hunter made no reply. He had 
hoped—half hoped—that she would de- 
fend herself, deny the accusation, make 
up any story that would serve her pur- 
pose. 

“That was the bargain,” Marion re- 
peated. “Drake said nothing to me 
about Flavia, but I knew what was in 
his mind. I entered into this shameful 
contract—look at it as you will, it was 
shameful. I was to_get one hundred 
thousand dollars. I made love to you 
—shamelessly ; and then—and then—— 
Oh, well, the rest does not matter.” 

“It does matter, Marion; perhaps it 
is that which matters most of all.” 

She came a step closer to him. The 
light had crept into her eyes again. “I 
love you, dear,” she said in a low voice. 
“T set a trap for you and fell into it my- 
self. That evening in the library—you 





remember ?—it was then—I knew I 
loved you—and that the money was 
nothing—at least it seemed nothing to 
me then; but afterward, when I realized 
that we were both so poor—I thought— 
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I did not know what to do. I wanted to 
tell you, and I was afraid.” 

“Well, Marion, you have not received 
the money, and yet—do you still wish to 
marry me?” 

“Was that question—that insult—nec- 
essary?” she said slowly. And then she 
flamed into anger. ‘You don’t care a 
rap for me!” she cried. “I’m nothing 
to you at all. Love! You have never 
loved me.” 

“That is not true, Marion.” 

She laughed. “Love is something 
different,” she replied. “We are not 
talking of the same thing. Do you think 
I’d ever believe that you are what you 
think me to be? Do you think I believe 
that you struck an old man to the 
ground and left him there, not caring 
what happened to him? Do you think 
I believe Dan Drake’s story? Flavia be- 
lieves it—every one believes it. But I 
know that it is a lie. And that is be- 
cause I love you. Yet this trumpery 
letter——”’ She flung it to the floor in 
a crumpled ball. ‘You come here look- 
ing at me as if I were a murderess, 
thinking the worst of me.” 

She paused. In her beauty and her 
anger she was magnificent to look upon. 
John Hunter lowered his eyes from her 
face to the floor. He knew now that 
he did not love her. He felt like a 
brute, and, according to his own high 
standard, he was a brute. This woman 
was like a living flame, and the fire that 
had streamed from her had run through 
every vein in his body. It had been like 
poison or like wine. But he did not 
love her. There could be no happiness 
for either of them if they were married. 
That—the truth—had come to him 
when he had been away from her, with 
time to think calmly of his position. 
He had been living in the dream world 
that she had made for him. Once out 
of that world, he had learned the truth. 

“T suppoce that is it,” he said calmly. 
“T don’t really love you, Marion, or I’d 
never have thought this of you. You 
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are well rid ot me. A convict is not 
altogether a desirable husband.” 

She twined her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. “My dear love,’ she 
whispered, “my dearest. You are mine 
—I will not let you go—you are in the 
prison of my arms. And I love you!” 

She won him back to her for just 
those few moments. He held her in his 
arms; he kissed her. The hard reality 
faded into nothing ; he was back in his 
dreamland again. 

And then—on such small events hang 
the destiny of human lives—the door 
opened, and the two lovers sprang apart. 
It was Mrs. Lorme who had entered the 
room, 

“Your father is very ill, dear,” she 
said. “I have telephoned for the 
doctor.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
HUNTER FACES THE TRUTH. 


OP Lorme lay in bed, his face like 
yellow wax, his gray beard strag- 


gling over the sheet drawn up close un- 
der his chin, his thin hands moving 
gently and aimlessly from place to place. 
Words came from his lips but failed to 


form themselves into sentences. “Dan 
Drake,” he said again and again, and 
then he laughed foolishly. It was a 
painful scene—this dying of an old man 
who had been beaten in the battle of 
life. The doctor came and went—came 
again and stayed. 

“I can do nothing,” said Doctor 
Castle, “but I will wait in the sitting 
room.” 

To Marion and Mrs. Lorme it seemed 
a strange and terrible thing that Hugo 
Lorme should die in the house of his 
enemy. They sat on either side of the 
bed and listened to the babblings that 
meant nothing. There were long inter- 
vals of silence. The clock ticked on the 
mantelpiece like the beating of a heart. 
A single electric light, with a rose-col- 
ored shade, glowed on the table. 

Thus the picture remained for a little 
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while. Even the wandering hands 
ceased to move. They came to rest in 
Mrs. Lorme’s strong fingers, and from 
time to time she bent down her head and 
kissed them. 

And then, after a long silence, there 
was the sound of a clear voice, so clear 
and full that it could hardly have come 
from the lips of a dying man. 

“He has escaped me,” it said. “But 
his daughter shall not escape. The sins 
of the father are visited on the children 
—to the third and fourth generation. 
The book will be found, and it is the 
book of judgment.” 

Mrs. Lorme thought that her husband 
was raving, and she began to cry. But 
Marion leaned forward over the bed 
and listened. 

For more than a minute there was si- 
lence in the room. The eyes and lips 
of the dying man were closed. It was 
as though all his life had gone out in 
that full volume of sound. But he still 
lived. 

“The book, father, dear?” Marion 
whispered, her lips close to his face. 
“The treasure?” 

“Where a man’s treasure is, there 
shall his heart be also,” said Lorme, 
but this time the words were scarcely 
audible. The sobbing wife did not hear 
them. Only Marion heard, her grief 
for the moment thrust aside by the 
matter that had so recently been in her 
mind. 

“My treasure was vengeance,” the old 
man muttered, “and there was my 
heart—the man who ruined me—who 
wanted ” The voice became inaudi- 
ble, a confused blur of sound. And then 
again Marion caught the words: “The 
daughter shall not escape. Her father’s 
shame shall brand her. The judgment 
is written in the book—in the book.” 

Again he was silent, and then his 
thoughts—the last effort of his failing 
memory—turned to his wife. He spoke 
of her as though she were not yet his 
wife—only his sweetheart, the woman 
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he hoped to marry. Mrs. Lorme took 
him in her arms and held him closely 
to her, this old man broken by the fierce 
battle of life. And in her arms he died. 





The funeral was over, and the path 
‘of Marion’s life, wrenched suddenly and 
violently aside, seemed to straighten it- 
self again.. Her father’s death left no 
great blank in her life. For three years 
and more he had been just that strange 
and generally silent figure sitting by the 
fire. Jim Vaughan, with his story of 
the hidden treasure, had seemed to 
rouse the old man to life again, for a 
few minutes at a time. But Hugo 
Lorme had, for the most part, been 
merely a pathetic invalid. 

And yet, by a curious irony of fate, 
the few words old Lorme had spoken 
on his deathbed became of more im- 
portance than anything he had said for 
years. Mrs. Lorme had scarcely heard 
them; she had understood them not at 
all. But Marion had understood. There 
was no treasure in the shape of gold or 
jewelry or bank notes. Her father— 
and this was an astonishing thing— 
knew the truth. Somewhere, concealed 
in some brown book, there was a mes- 
sage. And the finding of it would mean 
the destruction of Dan Drake’s reputa- 
tion—would have meant his ruin. Dan 
Drake was dead, and nothing could 
touch him now. But the daughter who 
loved him was alive, and, if the message 
were found, the burden of shame would 
be thrown on Flavia’s shoulders. Mar- 
ion knew well enough how dearly Flavia 
loved her father. 

“The sins of the fathers,” she said to 
herself one evening, when she sat alone 
in the library after dinner. Rogers, the 
new assistant librarian, went home 
every day at half past six. John Hunter 
was not living in the house any longer. 
He had gone, on some excuse or other, 
to Livingston, where he intended to re- 
main until his trial. Flavia was so busy 


that she never appeared except at meal 
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times. Mrs. Lorme was still staying on 
as Flavia’s guest, but she would not stir 
out of the two rooms that had been 
placed at her disposal. 

Marion Lorme was still carrying on 
the work that John Hunter had begun 
and might never finish. “The sins of 
the fathers,” she said again to herself, 
as she rested for a little while from her 
work. She could not see the details 
clearly, but the main issue was beyond 
doubt. There was no treasure except 
for a blackmailer—a man who could 
discover this secret and demand money 
for holding his tongue. It had, of 
course, occurred to her, that the others 
who were hunting for the book were 
aware of this—that she herself had been 
told a fairy tale—that Jim Vaughan, 
Charles, and this problematic stranger, 
were simply out for blackmail—treasure 
enough in the hands of unscrupulous 
men. But, on the other hand, they 
might have been fooled by some one 
else, some one in the background as yet. 
Her father? No, her father could only 
have deceived Jim Vaughan. Who 
then? Who was it who had set two, 
if not three, men to this task? Who 
had given away a secret so valuable to 
a blackmailer? Why had he not done 
the job himself—made what money he 
could out of it? 

There was no answer to this ques- 
tion. Yet some one must know the truth 
—or at any rate part of the truth. 

Marion turned again to her work. 
At nine o'clock Charles entered the 
room with a letter on a small silver tray. 
Marion, glancing at John Hunter’s 
handwriting, colored slightly as she laid 
it, face downward, on the table. 

“Well, Charles,” she said, “I think 
we'd better have a little talk together 
before we go any further in this mat- 
ter.” 

“Yes, miss,” he answered stiffly. 

“Well, it’s like this, Charles. I’m 
working in the dark, and I don’t care 
about it. We're looking for this book, 
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and I don’t even know what we’re likely 
to find in it. That is not at all satis- 
factory from my point of view. And I 
have no reason to trust you, to believe 
that you are my friend.” 

“Why not, miss?” 

“Well, that letter written by Mr. 
Drake, for instance. Don’t you think 
you ought to have handed it to me and 
not to Mr. John Hunter ?” 

“Tt didn’t seem to me that it mattered. 
I didn’t understand it at all. But I saw 
that it was a private matter, and I didn’t 
wish the letter to fall into other hands. 
I hope I did no harm.” 

Marion smiled. “None at all, as it 
happened, Charles,” she replied. “But 
I thought it odd that you didn’t send the 
letter to me direct. Well, we needn’t 
discuss your motive, but I should feel 
more sure of you if you’d let me know 
exactly how we stand.” 

“Have I your word of honor, miss, 
that you are going to let me have the 
free run of the library—you’ve the keys, 
so that I can search at night—and not 
interfere with me in any way?” 

“Yes, Charles. I give you my word 
of honor; and we go half shares in the 
proceeds.” 

“Then I will tell you who I am. My 
name is Charles King, and I am the son 
of the late Thomas Martin’s librarian.” 

“Great Scott!” Marion exclaimed. 
“You are the son of the man who died 
in that suit of apartments yonder—the 
man who was murdered!” 

“I do not think he was murdered, 
miss,” Charles replied. “He was in very 
bad health. We were not on good terms. 
I was abroad at the time of his death, 
but six months before he told me that 
he could not live very long. He told 
me about the book which was then in 
Thomas Martin’s possession. He would 
not tell me the name of it, but he said 
a fortune awaited me if I could find it.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“Nothing, except—well, he told me 
I was a rogue and that if I hadn’t been 
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of no account, he’d have made it all 
plain sailing for me. He also informed 
me that he was going to tell two other 
men, so that there’d be a better chance 
of the book being found. That’s what 
he said, but I know that it was only his 
spite against me that made him talk that 
way. A queer man, my father; bitter 
as sour vinegar and hard as iron when 
any one annoyed him as I had done.” 

It was an extraordinary tale, but 
Marion, a good judge of human char- 
acter, believed every word of it. 

“And you suspected me, eh?” she 
queried after a pause. 

“Not at first. But I laid that little 
trap by marking the ‘Burns,’ and then I 
knew. And when Jim Vaughan turned 
up,-I was sure. I had once heard my 
father speak of Jim Vaughan as the big- 
gest scoundrel ever born. But Vaughan 
did not know me. We never met until 
we both came to this house.” 

Marion turned over the letter again 
and looked at the well-known writing. 

“T am afraid there is no treasure, 
Charles,” she said after a pause. “I’m 
afraid we shall both be disappointed. 
When you come to think of it, Charles 
—or shall I call you Mr. King?—if 
there had been a treasure—real money 
—why didn’t your father find it for 
himself? Why did he leave this queer 
message, not caring, apparently, who 
found it, so long as it was found?” 

Charles King shook his head. “It’s 
all very strange,” he replied. “But it’s 
no use talking about it. We’ve got to 
find the book. There’s only one in the 
field against us.” 

“You think 
Rogers?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never heard 
the name, though it seems he was as- 
sistant librarian under my father. But 
then, as I told you, I saw very little of 
my father. Still, he seems a likely can- 
didate, as he was in touch with my fa- 
ther. And Mr. Norris appears to ap- 
prove of him. I do not think there 


that it is this Mr. 
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is anything more to be said now, is 
there? You will give me the keys be- 
fore you go to bed, miss?” 

“Yes, Charles, if you will come in 
here about eleven o’clock.” 

The footman retired, and for a few 
seconds Marion fingered the letter 
which she had picked up from the table. 
She had writteri three letters to John 
Hunter since he had left for his place 
in the country, but this was the first she 
had received from him. There was 
something ominous in the delay. She 
turned the envelope over and over, as 
if afraid to open it. She looked round 
her at the great library, the origin and 
even the scene of so many tragedies—at 
the high walls of books like the walls of 
a prison—at the door of the room where 
King had died. Was there to be yet an- 
other tragedy in this place—a silent 
tragedy of broken heart and quivering 
body ? 

She tore open the envelope at last and 
began to read the contents: 


Dear Marion: I am a coward, or I might 
have told you face to face what I am going 
to try to tell you in this letter. But I am 
glad that I waited, for now I am so sure, so 
much more sure, that I am doing the right 
thing. 

Marion, my dear, call me a brute if you 
like, but please do not think that I ara writ- 
ing this letter in a moment of impulse. I 
thought that I loved you, and I find that I 
do not—in the sense that would make our 
marriage possible. It would mean unhappi- 
ness for both of us—life-long unhappiness. 

I know that so many men, wishing to get 
out of an engagement, have said this thing be- 
fore, and it merely means that they have 
changed their minds. I have not changed 
my mind in regard to my feelings toward 
you. To me you are just as desirable—as 
beautiful, as clever, and as charming as you 
have always been. But I realize now that 
love must be based on something firmer than 
mere physical attraction if it is to last. The 
love that I have felt for you, my dear, has 
been a consuming flame, too fierce to be con- 
stant and enduring. After a little while we 
should be miserable. The fire would have 
burned itself out, and there would be nothing 
left but the ashes. Heaven forgive me if I 
have come to the wrong decision. But I 
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honestly believe I am right. And in the 
years to come you will be grateful to me, who 
wish you every happiness. Your sincere 
friend, Jacx Hunter. 

Marion laid the letter down on the 
table and stared at it. This indeed was 
the vengeance of Heaven—the inexor- 
able law of fate. Her fiancé had left 
her, just as she had left Peter Osborn, 
her husband, because he realized, and 
not as she had realized—too late—that 
the mere physical attraction of man or 
woman is no permanent foundation for 
the happiness of married life. 

Marion covered her face with her 
hands and shuddered, as she came face 
to face with the living truth. Her life 
was broken; and yet, who was she to 
cast stones at the man who had broken 
it? She herself had done the very same 
thing. She had thought that she was in 
love with Peter Osborn. She had wor- 
shiped his physical beauty, his strength, 
the splendor of him. And she had lived 
to learn that this love was nothing—that 
something more was required for hap- 
piness. And she had actually deserted 
her husband, had left him to fight his 
own battles against his weakness. Half 
blind and lonely, he had gone under. 
He had fallen into bad hands, and at 
the last he had take his own life. 

Who was she to think evil of the man 
she loved? Perhaps Peter had loved 
her to the last—just as she would love 
John Hunter to the end of her days. 
Yet John Hunter was less to blame than 
she had been. He had honestly looked 
into his heart and learned the truth. She 
had waited until it was too late. 

[or several minutes such thoughts 
passed through her mind, like the cy- 
clone that tears up everything in its path 
and leaves desolation behind it. Then 
she heard the opening of a door, and, 
looking round, she saw Flavia Drake. 

“You are working late,” said Flavia 
with a pleasant smile. ‘You must not 
stay at it so long.” 

Marion laughed. 





“Tt does me good,” 
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she replied, “but I am going to bed very “The sins of the fathers,” she said to 
soon.” herself. 

Flavia chatted with her for a few The book should be found! If it took 
minutes and then said good night. The years to search for it, it should be 
door closed, and Marion was alone found. 
again. A sudden rage had seized her For over an hour she worked hard, 
at the sight of this woman, the woman taking volume after volume from the 
whom John Hunter really loved. She shelves, looking through them and re- 
had shown no signs of her rage while placing them. She made no entry in 
Flavia was in the library. But when the catalogue. She was only seized with 
Flavia had gone, Marion’s face went a fierce desire to destroy the woman 
very white. whom John Hunter loved. 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
a 
TRAIN BANDITS SHOOT SIX 


NE of the most spectacular train holdups in the history of the United States 

was that which occurred recently near Paxton, Illinois. Six bandits held 

up a train on the Illinois Central Railroad, and, after battling with passengers and 
the train crew, succeeded in looting a mail car and in making their escape. 

The robbers came prepared for any emergency. Their equipment included 
dynamite, guns, pistols, odor bombs, fuses, searchlights, gasoline torches, and 
automobiles. 

As the train was approaching the railroad trestle near Paxton, two men 
appeared at the engineer’s cab and ordered him to bring the train to a stop on 
the trestle. One man enforced his orders by holding a revolver against the engi- 
neer’s ribs, while the other “covered” the fireman. Unable to resist effectively, 
Jack Fogarty, the engineer, obeyed. 

In a clump of bushes near where the engine wheels came to a stop with 
a sudden grinding of brakes, four bandits had been lying in wait. 

“They took me and Fireman Bangs back to talk with the mail clerks and 
try to induce them to open the car doors without a fight,” Fogarty told inves- 
tigators later, “but the mail clerks refused to do so.” 

Then one of the robbers climbed to the top of the mail car and dropped 
two odor bombs into it. Still the clerks, although half suffocated by the noxious 
gas, would not open the door. A bandit then placed a stick of dynamite under 
the front truck of the car and exploded it. The doors crashed in during the 
explosion that followed. 

After the doors were blasted the robbers swarmed in, leaving a guard to 
watch the car windows on both sides. The safe was blown open while the clerks 
were held with their hands up until the entire contents of the safe had been taken. 

During the robbery an exchange of shots was kept up between the robbers 
and members of the train crew. Six persons were wounded, one fatally. The 
rébbers were quick and accurate shots. Whenever a passenger or trainman would 
show his head or another portion of his body around a corner of a car a bullet 
cracked near by. One passenger’s coat, which was flapping around the corner 
of a car door, was pierced by four bullets. 

After the bandits had blown the safe, fired the mail car, and sorted out 
the registered-mail sacks, they roared away in two high-powered automobiles which 
were hidden behind the clump of bushes. All lights were out on the machines. 
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NOBTRUSIVELY, and as in- 

ry conspicuously as possible you 

may be sure, Thubway Tham 

left the busy street and de- 

scended the crowded stairs into the sub- 
way at Times Square. 

Hugging the wall, Thubway Tham 
slipped along it quietly, as though beg- 
ging the pardon of his fellow men for 
cumbering the fair earth with his un- 
worthy presence. Thubway Tham pos- 
sessed to a superior degree the faculty 
of effacing himself when he wished to 
do so—a faculty worth more than its 
weight in gold or precious gems to a 
professional dip. 

It was the rush hour in the subway. 
The platform, when Thubway Tham 
finally reached it, was thronged and 
crowded and jammed with human be- 
ings who appeared to be running around 
in circles, each intent upon getting to 
some mysterious destination in record- 
breaking time and with the least possible 
delay. 

Thubway Tham crowded close to the 
edge of the platform and there waited 
for a downtown express. He wore an 
old gray suit and a cap to match, and 
the Jatter was pulled down well over his 
eyes, pulled down to just the point 
where Thubway Tham could peer be- 
neath the visor and take stock of his 
immediate neighbors. In appearance, 


Thubway Tham was a poor, down-trod- 


den, tired employee of some fourth-rate 
mercantile establishment, and would 
pass for such in a crowd. 

Owing to the inordinate and unusual 
activity of the metropolitan police de- 
partment, Thubway Tham had con- 
ducted himself as an honest and law- 
abiding citizen for more than a week. 
He had not attempted to lift a leather in 
all that time, and for the greater part 
had been content to roam around the 
city’s streets and enjoy the everchang- 
ing sights. 

Some seventh sense always seemed to 
inform Thubway Tham when it would 
be perilous for him to follow his ne- 
farious profession and when the chances 
for success were excellent. Thubway 
Tham, it was well known to his friends 
and acquaintances, always “played a 
hunch” and never disregarded one. 

The express roared into the station, 
and Thubway Tham was the first person 
to enter one of the cars, which already 
was crowded with humanity. He took 
up a position in the aisle not far from 
one of the doors. 

He glanced around quickly and 
alertly, but in such a manner that others 
would not observe his close scrutiny of 
his fellow passengers. There were two 
reasons for this—Tham wanted to make 
sure that no officer of the law stood near 
him, and he was looking for a possible 
victim. 











Thubway Tham’s Curiothity 


that he carried valuables. 
Tham almost grinned. Getting a wallet 
from an inside coat pocket was not so 
easy as getting it from a hip pocket, 


Satisfied that no detective or plain- 
clothes man was in his immediate vi- 
cinity, Tham searched for the victim and 
located one almost at once. Some six 
feet from him stood a medium-sized 
gentleman of rather prosperous appear- 
ance. He gave one the impression of 
being bored and disgusted because com- 
pelled to ride in the jam of common 
humanity. He was rather dignified, 
Thubway Tham thought. He was the 
sort of man who carries a fat wallet. 

Thubway Tham, by no means a poor 
judge of the common run of human be- 
ings, told himself that the man was 
bound for the financial district, which 
meant that Tham would not have to be 
in too great a hurry to plan and execute 
his work. He began edging toward his 
prospective victim, a foot at a time, in 
such a manner that he attracted no at- 
tention from the other passengers who 
happened to be near him. 

After a time Tham found himself in 
a position a foot to the rear and a little 
to the right of his man. He began 
watching the other closely without seem- 
ing todo so. The train rounded a curve 
and Thuoway Tham lurched lightly 
against the other man—and felt a wave 
of disappointment. He had hoped that 
the other carried a fat wallet in a hip 
pocket, but that one slight touch had 
convinced Thubway Tham that such 
was not the case. 

But now Tham observed something 
that delighted him. His prospective 
victim, his mind presumably on some- 
thing far away, was disclosing an inter- 
esting fact through movements that 
were purely mechanical. His right hand 
strayed up slowly and pressed against 
his side. 

Thubway Tham knew what that 
meant. This man carried something of 
value in the inside pocket of his coat. 
His subconscious mind was dwelling 
upon protection for this article. With- 


out thinking, without realizing what he 
was doing, he was betraying the fact 
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yet it could be done. He edged a bit 
closer and decided that he would wait 
until the train dashed into a busy sta- 
tion, and do the deed in the confusion 
as the door was opened and men and 
women attempted to rush in and out of 
the car. 

“Bondth, probably!” Thubway Tham 
told himself. “If tho, I thertainly hope 
that they are negothiable bondth. Or 
maybe it happenth to be jewelth—poth- 
thibly thmuggled jewelth! My good- 
nethth! Or it may be jutht a wad of 
currenthy !” 

Thubway Tham rather hoped that it 
was the latter. Currency was not diffi- 
cult to handle, unless the bills were very 
large. A man had only’to throw away 
the “leather” as quickly as possible, and 
he would be safe. It is a difficult job 
to identify currency unless it is very 
new, of large denominations, or the 
number of the bills have been listed. 

He did not like jewels and bonds, but 
he had no intention of refusing them, of 
course, if they happened to come his 
way. He was in need of funds, too. 
Not only had he refrained from busi- 
ness activities for more than a week, 
but also he clung, despite many dis- 
asters, to the belief that he could play 
draw poker, and there were certain ac- 
quaintances of his who loved to demon- 
strate to him, upon every possible occa- 
sion, that he could not! 

The train approached a station, but 
Tham knew that the crowd on the plat- 
form would not be large there, and he 
decided to wait for a more crowded sta- 
tion farther down-the line. The train 
stopped, the doors crashed open, three 
or four persons entered the car, and a 
couple left. 

One of those who entered was a mid- 
dle-aged man who seemed to radiate 
prosperity. He caught sight of Tham’s 
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prospective victim, grinned, and thrust 
his way to the man’s side. 

“Hello, Joe!” he said. 

“Why, hello, Tom,” the prospective 
victim replied. 

“Glad I happened to stumble across 
you, Joe. Feeling a bit nervous?” 

“T certainly am,” Joe replied. 

“Big responsibility, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

“T—er—suppose you’ve got it right 
along with you now?” 

“Yes, I have,” Joe answered. 

“Make you shake and shiver a bit?” 

“All of that!” 

Thubway Tham almost forgot him- 
self and gasped. According to that con- 
versation the man called Joe had some- 
thing of great value in that inside 
pocket. Thubway Tham’s curiosity was 
aroused. Bonds, or jewels, or both, 
possibly. A great haul, undoubtedly! 
He intended to get what was inside that 
pocket, but he appreciated the fact that 
he would have to be very careful about 
it. Joe’s friend, Tom, was there now 
and on guard, in a manner of speaking. 
Thubway Tham had to watch and deal 
with two men instead of only one. 

But at the next station Tom left the 
car, and Thubway Tham exulted. Now, 
at the very next stop of the train, he 
would do his work. He edged yet a 
bit closer to his man and once more 
glanced around furtively to see that no- 
body was observing him. The train 
was rapidly approaching the station. 

Thubway Tham wondered how big 
the haul would be. He found that his 
imagination and curiosity were working 
overtime. Possibly what he got in the 
way of swag would be of such value that 
he could cease his practice in the subway 
for a few weeks. while the police were 
showing such pernicious activity. 

He decided that he would use his old 
and often-tried-and-proved tactics. As 
soon as the train stopped and the door 
slipped open, he would thrust himself 
sharply against the other man, his nim- 
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ble fingers would do their work, he 
would growl an apology, and then rush 
from the train and up to the street. 
There he would get rid of the leather 
and then investigate what it had con- 
tained. 

What could it be—currency, dia- 
monds, securities that could be mar- 
keted easily? That conversation be- 
tween Joe and Tom had opened Tham’s 
mind to a lot of possibilities. Well— 
he would soon know all about it! Thub- 
way Tham had often been curious be- 
fore, but never had his curiosity 
mounted to such heights as this. 

He prepared for his work. And then 
came disaster! His prospective victim 
deliberately buttoned his coat and 
folded his arms across his breast and 
rocked back and forth with the motion 
of the train! 

Thubway Tham forgot himself and 
muttered growlingly. The train dashed 
into the station, the doors flew open, and 
Thubway Tham’s prospective victim 
stepped out upon the platform. Thub- 
way Tham followed. He was like a 
beast cheated of prey. Had his curios- 
ity not been aroused to such an extent, 
he probably would have laughed and 
turned aside to look for another victim. 
But he was eager to know what was in 
that man’s coat pocket. He judged that 
it was something of great value. If it 
was, then Tham wanied to get it. 

He followed his man up to the street. 
Thubway Tham always had made a 
point of working in the subway, and 
rarely did he indulge in professional ac- 
tivities anywhere else, but he felt that 
this was a special occasion. 

For three blocks the man ahead 
walked briskly, Thubway Tham shad- 
owing him from a short distance. And 
then Tham’s quarry turned into a mag- 
nificent building which, Tham knew 
well, housed large corporations. 

Tham, thoroughly disgusted, lighted 
a cigarette and waited. But he judged 
it did no good to wait. Whatever had 
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been in that inside coat pocket probably 
was being delivered to some office in 
that building, Tham decided. Still, he 
waited. His curiosity compelled him to 
do that. 

His cigarette was finished just as he 
saw his quarry emerge from the big 
building and turn up the street. Thub- 
way Tham resumed the chase. The 
man’s coat was unbuttoned again now, 
and Tham wondered whether the thing 
of value was still in the inside pocket. 
He felt that it was not, but still he fol- 
lowed. 

The man ahead approached a subway 
entrance, and Thubway Tham rejoiced. 
Moreover, there was double reason for 
rejoicing, for the man he followed once 
more made that suspicious movement— 
raised his right hand and pressed it 
against his breast. The thing of value 
was still in his pocket! 

Hope renewed came to Thubway 
Tham. He hastened forward and got 
nearer his man. If he went into the 
subway and caught an uptown train, he 
was Tham’s meat! 

But it seemed that evil forces were 
working against Tham this day. Even 
as the man ahead started down the sub- 
way stairs, Tham heard a voice close 
beside him. 

“If it isn’t Tham!” the voice said. 
And Thubway Tham turned his head to 
find Detective Craddock grinning at 
him. 

He cursed softly. He knew better 
than to continue following his man now. 
Detective Craddock, who had sworn to 
catch him “with the goods” was no- 
body’s fool. He knew how a pickpocket 
worked, and unless Tham was very 
careful he would know that a prospec- 
tive victim was being trailed. Tham 


was forced to allow his man to go down 
into the subway alone. 

“Tho I thee your ugly fathe yet onthe 
again, do I?” he said to Craddock, with 
some nastiness in his manner. 

“Even so, Tham, old-timer. Why all 
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the haste? If you are thinking of tak- 
ing a little ride in the subway, let me 
go along for company. I’m lonesome, 
Tham.” 

“Yeth?” Thubway Tham said sneer- 
ingly. “I altho get lonethome at timeth, 
but never tho lonethome that I want you 
trailin’ around with me, you thimp!” 

“Why, Tham! How utterly unkind 
that is!” Detective Craddock exclaimed. 
“After our having been friends for such 
a long time, too! Is the Damon and 
Pythias stuff to come to an end?” 

“It ith gettin’ to be a bum town, 
Craddock, when I can’t take a thtep 
here and there without bein’ pethtered 
by you!” 

“Tham, old boy, it is not the little step 
here and there that annoys us of the 
municipal police,” Craddock told him. 
“Tt is what you do when the little step 
is over and you pause. Certain gentle- 
men have been complaining lately that 
it is getting to be a common occurrence 
to enter the subway with a wallet in a 
pocket and emerge without any wallet 
at all.” 

“My goodnethth ! 
do with me?” 

“Oh, Tham!” Craddock gasped out. 
“Do not tell me that you fail to under- 
stand!” 

“TI thuppothe you think that you are 
very clever to-day!” Tham said with a 
sneer. “If you are clever, Craddock, 
then Iam a withard! If you are clever, 
thome perthonth who are bein’ called 
idiotth thhould thue for damageth! If 
you are thane and clever, Craddock, 
there are folkth in the bughouthe who 
thhould be roamin’ the thtreetth !” 

“Why, Tham, what a tirade!” said 
Detective Craddock. “Look you, how 
you storm, as the poet has it!” 

“Thimp !” 

“TI fail to understand the reason for 
this peculiar attitude of yours, Tham. 
It is possible that I have approached 
you at a moment inopportune? Have I, 


What hath that to 
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for instance, spoiled some little plan, or 
something like that?” 

“IT. haven’t thaid tho!” 
marked. 

“Of course, I noticed that you were 
in a hurry. And your eyes, I believe, 
were cast in the general direction of 
three or four prosperous gentlemen 
hurrying toward the subway. You did 
not intend to annoy any of them, did 
you, Tham?” 

“Thay!” Thubway Tham gasped out. 
“You make more noithe than a phono- 
graph record! I thuppothe you are 
talkin’ about thomething, but I do not 
know what it ith all about. Don’t you 
ever work?” 

“T am working right now, Tham.” 

“How ith that ?” 

“While I am talking to you, Tham, 
the chances that citizens will lose their 
wallets are slimmer.” 

“Tho?” 

“So; likewise, exactly, and precisely,” 
Detective Craddock replied. “Did you 
say that you intended taking a ride in 
the subway ?” 

“T did not thay.” 

“Uh-huh!” grunted the detective. 
“Would you mind giving me the infor- 
mation now?” 

“Craddock, my buthinethth ith my 
buthinethth!” Tham said. 

“Also the business of the police, gen- 
erally.” 

“If I want to ride on the thubway, 
who thhall thay that I thhall not?” 

“Nobody, Tham. The subway is a 
democratic institution. You can ride in 
it any time you have the price, do not 
smoke, and can stand up. You have to 
be able to stand, of course.” 

“There yeu go, knockin’ the thub- 
way!” Tham said, his eyes suddenly 
angry. “The thubway i 

“I know, Tham, how you love the 
subway,” Craddock interrupted. “It is 
meat and drink to you.” 

“Thay ig 

“And cigarettes 


Tham re- 





and amusements. 
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Were it not for the subway, old boy, 
you’d probably starve, or make some 
slip that would get you free board and 
lodging for ten or fifteen years.” 

“Thith converthation theemth to get 
uth nowhere,” Thubway Tham com- 
plained. “Thuppothe that we dithcon- 
tinue it.” 

“Why, Tham, you amaze me! Were 
those words of loving kindness and 
friendship?” 

“Thimp! Do you intend to follow 
me around all the retht of the day?” 

“T certainly do love your company, 
Tham.” 

“Well, I don’t love yourth! I am go- 
ing down into the thubway, and I am 
going to ride uptown. If you want to 
follow, it ith your privilege!” 

Having made that declaration Tham 
turned his back and walked rapidly to 
the subway entrance and hurried down 
the stairs. Craddock, still grinning, 
kept at his heels. They waited on the 
platform and presently caught an ex- 
press for uptown. 

Tham kept his back turned to his tor- 
mentor. He was angry, and he did not 
care at present whether Detective Crad- 
dock knew it. He was making no pre- 
tense at being satisfied with life. He 
had lost a big chance, he figured. That 
mysterious something in the inside coat 
pocket of the stranger—Tham had 
failed to get it! And that conversation 
between Tom and Joe lingered in his 
mind. Whatever was in that pocket was 
of great value! They had spoken of re- 
sponsibilities and nervousness and all 
that! 

He rode on uptown, Craddock stand- 
ing within a few feet of him. At Times 
Square Tham left the train and as- 
cended to the busy street. Craddock 
followed a short distance behind. 

Thubway Tham felt his anger grow- 
ing. Craddock, as he looked at it, had 
caused him to lose a rich haul of swag. 
Craddock had put in an appearance at 
the wrong moment. Tham needed 
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funds, and now he must lose Craddock 
before he could make an attempt at re- 
plenishing his empty purse. 

Plowing through the crowd, Tham 
walked as swiftly as he could, hoping 
that there would be presented some op- 
portunity through which he could dodge 
the detective. He walked around 
blocks, doubled on his tracks, dodged 
through stores with two entrances, but 
the grinning Detective Craddock always 
remained at his heels. 

“Old stuff, Tham!” he said. “Old 
tricks! You'll have to do better than 
that, old-timer, if you want to lose me. 
I’m not easily lost!” 

“No al 

“No!” Craddock said. “I stick closer 
than a brother, old boy. I’m the 
original little vial of glue in a case like 
this. I’m the sheet of fly paper that 
never fails!” 

“How you mutht hate yourthelf!” 
Tham said. 

At that he turned his back, went into 
-a corner tobacco shop, and there pur- 
chased a package of cigarettes. Light- 
ing one, he sauntered forth again. At 
that juncture, Thubway Tham’s luck 
turned for a moment. 

Two men met at the corner, faced 
each other with their eyes flaming, spoke 
a few subdued words, and then clashed 
in an example of the fistic art. Women 
screamed and men crowded forward to 
look. There was no policeman fiandy. 
Detective Craddock rushed forward to 
preserve the peace. 

Just at that moment Thubway Tham 
darted across the street. Looking back 
he saw that Craddock was having a hot 
time of it, for the two belligerents 
seemed determined to fight it out. Tham 
chuckled again and darted into the near- 
est subway entrance. 

Tham felt rather disgusted as he 
waited for a train that would carry him 
downtown. He felt that he had been 
robbed of an excellent chance to make 
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a “killing.” Now he would have to pick 
out a victim, work as quickly as he 
could, and probably collect a few dol- 
lars, whereas, he felt, had he been able 
to get what the man Joe had carried in 
his coat pocket, possibly he would have 
found himself on “Easy Street” for 
days to come. 

He turned to glance at the others who 
waited for the train—and his heart al- 
most stood still. Within a dozen feet of 
him was the man Joe! 

Thubway Tham edged closer and 
watched him carefully. Once more he 
saw that telltale movement of the man’s 
right hand. Whatever of value he had 
carried was still reposing in that inside 
coat pocket! 

Once more Tham felt a glow of hope 
rush through his being. Perhaps it was 
not too late. He followed the man in- 
side a car when the express came into 
the station and got as close as possible 
without attracting attention to himself. 

“T wonder what it ith?” Tham mused. 
“Tt thertainly mutht be thomething 
worth a lot! Bondth or jewelth or a 
wad of coin! Thith time I get it!” 

His victim had a far-away look in 
his eyes, a sort of dreamy look. Tham 
was glad for that, for it meant that the 
other was thinking of something far re- 
moved, and such a man is easier to 
“touch” than one who is alert. 

The train stopped at the Pennsylvania 
Station, and a throng got into the car, 
which pleased Tham still more. He 
edged closer to his victim. He would 
do the deed, he had decided, when the 
train stopped at Fourteenth Street. 

He knew that he was a trifle nervous. 
This was not like the ordinary lifting 
of a leather, he told himself. He was 
on the verge of getting something more 
valuable than usual. Once more he re- 
membered the Tom and Joe conversa- 
tion and felt thrilled. 

The train roared into the Fourteenth 
Street station. Thubway Tham lurched 


forward as the doors were opened, 
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brushed against the man in front. His 
quick fingers did their work swiftly, and 
Thubway Tham was gone out to the 
platform and hurrying toward the stairs 
and the street. 

“He almost chuckled. It had been 
ridiculously easy. And he had accom- 
plished it after losing his chance twice. 

“The third time ith the charm,” Thub- 
way Tham told himself as he came to 
the street level. ‘“Dethpite Craddock 
and everything, I have done it!” 

His curiosity was at work again. He 
walked briskly down the street, wonder- 
ing what he would find in the wallet, 
which was now in the side pocket of his 
own coat. He slipped his hand into the 
pocket, his fingers inside the flap of the 
wallet. He felt crisp paper, and noth- 
ing more. Either currency or valuable 
bonds, he judged. Working carefully 
he slipped the paper from the wallet and 
doubled it in his pocket. As he passed 
a trash can he deftly tossed the wallet 
into it. He had got rid of the leather 
in the most approved fashion. 

Thubway Tham knew that he should 
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not look at what was in his pocket be- 
fore he got far away from the scene. 
But curiosity was consuming him. He 
had heard the man, Tom, speak of a 
great responsibility, and Joe say that it 
made him shake and shiver a bit. 

Stepping into a side street, Tham 
pulled from his pocket what a few min- 
utes before had been the contents of the 
wallet. He saw at the first glance that 
it was a document of some sort. He 
stopped and unfolded it and glanced at 
it swiftly. And then he grunted his 
huge disgust. In his hands he held a 
marriage license. 

“After all my work!” Tham gasped 
out. ‘“Rethponthibilitieth! Maketh him 
thhake and thhiver, doeth it? Bondth— 
jewelth—prethiouth gemth! My good- 
nethth !” ; 

He was on the point of hurling the 
marriage license from him when he 
hesitated, put it back into his pocket, and 
said to himself: “I thuppothe I thhould 
mail it back to him. My goodnethth, 
but my temper nearly got the betht of 
me that time.” 


WAS WRONG MAN SENTENCED? 


URING a recent hearing of the Wisconsin State Board of Pardons Mrs. May 
Sorenson amazed her hearers by telling them that an innocent man had 
been held for ten years in prison for the murder of a child. The person guilty 
of the crime, declared Mrs. Sorenson, was Martin Lemberger, the child’s father. 
According to Mrs. Sorenson, Lemberger had sent his seven-year-old daughter 


Annie to a saloon to get beer for him. 


the beer she tripped, and part of the contents of the can was spilled. 
seized a poker and hit the child on the head. 


was dead. 


As the child approached her father with 


Lemberger 
When he looked at her again she 


Later Lemberger stripped the child and took_her body to a near-by lake 


and threw it in. 
berger. 
death” if she told. 


Mrs. Sorenson said she had been told this story by Mrs. Lem- 
Lemberger had learned of that and had threatened to “choke her to 


Meanwhile “Dogskin” Johnson was arrested, confessed the crime, “in order,” 


he said, “to save myself from a mob,” and was convicted. 
Once there, he repudiated his confession. 


at Waupun. 


He went to prison 


After ten years Mrs. Sorenson wrote to Johnson’s lawyer and gave him the 


story which may lead to a pardon for Johnson, 


the hearing 


. 
¢ 


Lemberger was arrested after 
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ST around the corner from 
J Clark Street is The Elite 
Café; if the name gives one 

visions of full dress suits in 

the evenings, polite waiters hovering 
deferentially, faultless silver gleaming 
on spotless table linen, and an orches- 
tra screened by potted palms, a glance 
within and there is a shock of dis- 
illusionment. Entrance to the café is 
gained through one of those bars which 
is almost at once suspected of holding 
the eighteenth amendment in cautious 
contempt. The café itself is a long, 


dank room with round, wooden-topped 


tables, much stained and dented; once 
it had supported five waiters in com- 
fort and craps money, but now the soli- 
tary bartender manages to wait upon 
all customers and still have ample time 
to reflect bitterly and profanely on the 
trend of the times. 

“Spike” Donlin poured himself a 
drink of raw moonshine whisky and 
settled forward in his chair; the scar 
across his cheek, which turned flaming 
crimson after the fourth or fifth drink, 
began to take on color. The other three 
men—the four were the occupants of 
the café—stared at him expectantly. 

“Got a job framed,” announced 
Spike in a hoarse whisper; “a seventy- 
thousand-dollar job. Wanna come in?” 

“I’m game—if I like the lay,” said 
“Puggy” Horton. 

“Seventy thousand, huh?” queried 
“Baldy” Joyce. “Sounds like a bank 
stickup; nothin’ doin’ for me if that’s 
the game.” 

The youngest of the four, “Sonny” 


Tracy, toyed with his glass and nodded 
his head. 

“Seventy thou’ on a four-way split 
listens good to me,” he said. “I’m will- 
in’ to hear you spiel, Spike.” 

“Naw, this ain’t no bank stick-up,” 
said Spike; “that game’s been crabbed. 
A lotta amatoors has put the kibosh on 
that. All these hick banks is bein’ 
guarded like the subtreasury.” 

“Pay roll, huh?” inquired Puggy 
Horton. “Well, mebbe P 

“Keep your trap closed!” said Spike 
growlingly. “I’m gonna spill this my 
way. Ever’ Thursday one of the big 
Chicago banks sends seventy thousand 
bucks out to Pullman to pay the men 
in the car shops. This coin is sent to a 
bank in Pullman in a registered mail 
sack, an’ x 

“That hooch has went to your head, 
Spike,” interrupted Baldy Joyce dis- 
gustedly; “gonna rob a mail car—not 
for mine! I ain’t never been to Leav- 
enworth, an’ I ain’t goin’; Joliet’s my 
favorite hotel. Count me O-U-T.” 

“T ain’t incurred the displeasure of 
Uncle Sam yet, and, like Baldy, I aim 
to keep the same relations,” said Puggy 
Horton. 

“Say, I’m gonna push your faces in 
for you if you don’t let me have my 
say!” roared Spike belligerently. “You 
can do the talkin’ when I gets through; 
put a padlock on your tongues for a 
coupla minutes, willya?” 

“Go on, Spike,” encouraged Sonny 
Tracy eagerly ; Sonny was newer to the 
game than the rest. He had never been 
in jail, and caution had not yet become 











a part of his nature; he saw only a 
fourth of seventy thousand dollars, and 
not the hazards which might be in- 
volved. Spike started to pour another 
drink, saw that the bottle contained only 
another stiff one and drained it. 

“Huh!” he said growlingly. “I ain’t 
no more eager t’ meet the judge than 
you birds are, but I got this thing fig- 
gered out—an’ it’s easier than a shell 
game at a hick-town fair. Now just 
listen—— 

“I been studyin’ this lay for weeks. 
I got the tip about this dough goin’ to 
Pullman ever’ Thursday an’ I decides to 
give it the once-over. It looked so easy 
that I was scared of it at first, but it’s 
the real goods. That coin always goes 
to Pullman on the same train ever’ 
Thursday, in a registered pouch all by 
its lonesome. Of course that ain’t noth- 
in’; banks is always shippin’ dough 
around that a way. It’s the lay at Pull- 
man what makes us set so pretty. 

“That train gets to Pullman about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, an’ the 
mail is put on a truck an’ rolled to the 
side of the platform. There’s an old 
guy about sixty what has the contract 
for haulin’ the mail from the depot to 
the Pullman post office. He’s gotta 
wagon with steel nettin’ around it to 
make the trips. He’s gotta kid about 
sixteen helpin’ him. Now, get this, 
for this is what will make it such a 
cinch The station platform is about 
twenty feet higher’n the street, an’ 
there’s a metal chute leadin’ down from 
the platform to the place where the 
wagon is drawed up, waitin’. The old 
man is en the platform to receive the 
mail an’ sign for all the registered 
stuff ; then he rolls the truck over to the 
chute an’ sheves in the pouches, lettin’ 
’em slide down. The boy down by the 
wagon picks up the sacks an’ stashes 
em in the wagon, then, after mebbe five 
minutes or a little less, the old man 
comes down, an’ off they drive to the 
post office. They’ve been workin’ that 
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system for six or seven years an’ ain’t 
had no trouble. 

“Now do you guys get me?” 

Three pairs of eyes, fixed upon 
Spike’s face in suddenly fascinated in- 
terest, showed that they did not entirely 
“get” him. 

“Of all the dumb-bells!” said Spike 
impatiently. ‘“Here’s the low-down on 
how we’re gonna do it. Next Thursday 
we four is gonna be settin’ in a machine 
what our friend Sonny here is gonna 
‘borrow’ for the occasion; that auto 
is gonna to have the engine runnin’, 
an’ it’s gonna be about twenty feet 
from where that mail wagon is stand- 
in’. 

“When that little registered sack con- 
tainin’ seventy thousand smackers comes 
slidin’? down from the platform I’m 
gonna step right up an’ tap that kid 
on the bean an’ take it away from him. 
Puggy is gonna be sittin’ in the machine 
with his gat handy in case there’s any 
trouble. Sonny is gonna be settin’ at 
the steerin’ wheel, the engine runnin’ 
an’ his foot on the clutch. I leaps for 
the runnin’ board an’ we're off. We'll 
be ten miles before anybody is jerry to 
what’s been pulled off. 

“An’ ‘we'll pull the job in a tourin’ 
car. Sonny’ll swipe us another boat, a 
limousine, an’ ag 

“But I ain’t heard you say nothin’ 
about me,” complained Baldy; “I ain’t 
said I wouldn’t go in on the deal.” 

“T thought you’d be speakin’ up,” said 
Spike grinning. “I ain’t forgot ya, 
Baldy; I’m gettin’ around to you. 

“Baldy’s gonna be waitin’ for us in 
the limousine in a spot I got picked 
out wheres it ain’t gonna attract no at- 
tention. We'll ditch the tourin’ car an’ 
finish our get-away in this swell limou- 
sine. See? The bulls’ll be lookin’ for 
us in a tourin’ car, an’ we rides right 
through Chicago, without no cops think- 
in’ to stop us. Get me?” 

Grave nods from two of the men 
and enthusiastic wags of Sonny Tracy’s 
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head showed that this time, indeed, they 
got him. 

“It listens good, Spike,” said Puggy 
with thoughtful deliberation; “the only 
thing is that get-away at Pullman— 
when we pull the job. But a guy’s 
gotta take them chances when it comes 
to grabbin’ big dough.” 

“Count me in,” said Baldy, rubbing 
his fingers over the shiny circle on the 
top of his head. 

“Yeah, I think you would!” inter- 
jected Puggy. “What chances are you 
takin’ ?” 

“It’s some noodle you got, Spike!” 
said Sonny Tracy admiringly. “You 
want me to swipe a coupla cars, huh? 
Sure, that’s dead easy for me; ain’t I 
swiped ten in the last month? Count 
me in—seventeen thousand smackers! 
Say, that coin’s the same as in my 
pocket.” 

“Seventeen thousand!” said Spike 
growlingly. “Say, how ya get that a 
way? Ain’t I spent four weeks fig- 
gurin’ this thing out? Fifteen thousand 
a piece for the three of you an’ twenty- 
five thousand for me—that’s how this 
jack’s gonna be split. See?” 

And Spike’s heavy jaw shot bellig- 
erently forward, challenging any of 
them to question the fairness of this 
cut. With silent glares of protest Spike 
Donlin’s satellites accepted the master’s 
decree on the division of the spoils. 


II. 


The day was propitious; a leaden sky 
threatened rain. Spike Donlin was 
pleased, for men of devious ways in- 
stinctively shrink from the sunlight and 
feel safest in the shadows. There were 
perhaps a hundred people on the sta- 
tion platform at Pullman, waiting for 
the four o’clock train. This did not 
concern Spike; his mind was busy siz- 
ing up the situation in the street below 
the platform as he leaned against the 
side of the touring car, waiting. 

Sonny Tracy had shown discrimina- 
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tion and judgment in stealing an auto- 
mobile. The eight-cylinder engine 
purred smoothly, almost noiselessly, and 
Sonny sat ready at the steering wheel, 
a pair of goggles masking his features. 
Puggy Horton, clad in a gray linen 
duster, automobile cap drawn low over 
his forehead, and his face smeared with 
dust, was in the tonneau, and there was 
nothing in his apparently listless atti- 
tude to give hint that his right hand 
closed about the butt of an automatic, 
and that three other loaded weapons 
lay at his feet under the auto robe. 

And Spike Donlin, likewise wearing 
a duster, his of pongee, seemed wait- 
ing for some one to arrive on the train; 
the loose folds of his long coat dis- 
guised the tenseness of his muscles as 
his fingers clutched at the short black- 
jack in his pocket. The trio, one would 
have surmised had they bothered to no- 
tice them at all, had been on a long 
tour over dusty roads. The grime on 
their faces well served the purpose of 
masks, and the gloom of the sunless 
sky added to the difficulty of any one 
later giving a coherent description. 

There were half a dozen other auto- 
mobiles parked near the platform and 
twenty feet from the bandit car stood 
the horse-drawn mail wagon. A _ boy 
of sixteen or so, slim and unmuscular, 
sat in the driver’s seat, waiting for the 
arrival of the train; the youth lolled 
lazily, his hands in his pockets. 

“It’s a pipe, Spike,” whispered Puggy 
Horton; “I never seen nothin’ so easy.” 

“Some nifty little job, I'll say,” re- 
turned Spike with a grin. He leaned 
over to Sonny and gave him final in- 
structions; the passenger train was 
thundering into the station. 

“When the first of them pouches 
come slidin’ down, kid, let the car drift 
down near the mail chute,” he said 
tersely. ‘It ain’t gonna take me more’n 
a coupla seconds, an’ when I holler 
‘let ’er go,’ shoot in the juice—an’ fly. 
Get me?” 
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Sonny Tracy nodded as his hands 
tightened about the steering wheel; his 
goggles hid the excited glitter of his 
eyes. The train came to a grinding 
halt beside the platform above, and the 
boy on the mail wagon climbed down 
and took up his usual position in front 
of the open end of the mail chute. 

“It'll be about five minutes,” said 
Spike to Puggy; “the old man has to 
sign for the registered sacks, an’ he 
moves slow. When he starts ’em down 
they come almost all together.” 

“Don’t—don’t get the wrong sack,” 
cautioned Puggy; “‘there’s likely t’ be 
more’n one.” 

“I’m runnin’ that part of it,” re- 
proved Spike. “That coin is always in 
a little sack by its lonesome; there’s a 
big sack for the rest of the registered 
stuff. I ain’t been watchin’ this place 
for nothin’.” 

The minutes crept past and Sonny 
Tracy nervously let his foot down on 
the throttle, racing the motor. 

“Cut it out!” warned Spike. 

ttract no attention, y’fool!” 

Half a block away incoming passen- 
gers began to descend the stairs from 
the platform to the street; the loco- 
motive got away with a steam-hissing 
start. Spike’s leg muscles tightened for 
the spring forward and Puggy Horton 
cautiously released the safety catch on 
the automatic which nestled within his 
perspiring palm. 

On the platform above the old man 
who handled the mail shouted down 
the chute to the waiting boy below. 

“Ready, Jim?” he hollered. “Here 
they come, Jim!” 

“All right, Uncle Charley; let ’em 
slide!” 

Down the metal track of the chute 
shot the first of the mail sacks—the 
registered pouch, less than three feet 
long and containing seventy thousand 
dollars in currency. As Spike Donlin 
leaped forward his hand came from 
his pocket with the blackjack. The boy, 


“Don’t 


the precious pouch in his hands as he 
turned to toss it into the mail wagon, 
caught sight of the man hurling to- 
ward him in a final spring and threw 
up his hands defensively. Down came 
Spike’s blackjack, catching the young- 
ster on the shoulder as his head dodged 
to one side; it was a heavy blow, dealt 
with all the-strength of Spike’s muscu- 
lar arm, and the boy went down with 
a cry of pain. Spike picked up the 
sack which had fallen to the ground and 
leaped to the running board of the car 
which was now alongside. 

“Let ’er go!” he shouted to Sonny, 
and the eight-cylinder motor leaped for- 
ward. Spike flung himself into the ton- 
neau beside Puggy with a gasp of re- 
lieved suspense. 

“We made it!” he cried exultantly. 

Behind them the boy, his arm dan- 
gling from a fractured shoulder, was 
screaming his almost incoherent story 
of the robbery and the loss of the regis- 
tered pouch. The first to reach the lad 
and to understand what had happened 
was a Pullman detective. The plain- 
clothes man, after one quick glance at 
the fleeing bandit car, leaped for a pri- 
vate automobile which was making its 
leisurely way from the station. 

“I’m commandeering this car!” he 
shouted. “It’s a mail stick up; follow 
that touring car in front—and drive like 
the devil!” 

Spike Donlin took his knife and 
ripped open the mail pouch. Puggy 
leaned forward eagerly, fearful that 
they had gotten the wrong sack. 

“It’s the goods!” he exclaimed as 
Spike began to draw forth the fat pack- 
ages of currency. “I was afraid——” 

“Say! Gimme credit for knowin’ 
what I was doin’,” interrupted Spike. 
“There it is just like I knowed it would 
be—an’ a clean get-away!” 

Puggy glanced back, and then he 
gripped Spike’s arm. 

“Look! They’re after us!” 
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Spike Donlin stared back through the 
cloud of dust and his lips tightened. 

“I didn’t expect that,” he admitted 
grimly, “but I was ready for it.” From 
his pocket he produced a box of large 
tacks and bent nails; leaning over the 
back of the car he began to strew them 
along the road behind. 

“That'll stop ’em. Some noddle I 
got on me, huh? Clever stuff, Puggy; 
clever stuff.” 

“But that boat’s gainin’ on us!” mut- 
tered Puggy and, leaning forward, he 
screamed a warning in Sonny Tracy’s 
ear. 

“Give ’er the gas!” he shouted. 
“They’re after us!” Sonny jerked his 
head forward, a sign that he under- 
stood, and coaxed a little more speed 
from the racing eight cylinders. 

“Must of been a cop close,” grunted 
Spike. “Well, they won’t come far; 
them tacks an’ nails will hand ’em a 
blow-out in a minute.” 

But the pursuing car plunged on with 
unabated speed and Puggy groaned. 

“Throw out some more tacks!” he 
urged. Spike shook his head; the tack 
box was empty. 

“Must have solid-rubber tires,” he 
said. “But it’s just as well, Puggy; so 
long as they keep comin’ they ain’t 
gonna have no time to stop and phone 
ahead. We’re holdin’ our own, an’ 
when we get to Chi, I gotta little trick 
for ’em.” 

On toward the city swept the two 
cars, less than a mile apart; although 
Sonny Tracy coaxed the throttle to its 
utmost ‘the pursuers clung behind like 
a shadow, first gaining a few yards and 
then losing it, only to gain it again. It 
began to rain and, a few miles farther, 
the dust was reduced to a dangerous 
coating of mud, calling upon all of 
Sonny’s ingenuity as a driver to keep 
from skidding. 

And they had reached the city streets 
when one of the eight cylinders began 
to falter, slightly checking the speed; 


the car behind began to creep nearer, 
so near that they could hear the un- 
muffled roar of the pursuing motor. 

“They got us!” gasped out Puggy, 
his face strained and anxious, but Spike 
showed no concern. 

“We're all to the mustard now, Pug- 
gy!” he exulted. “We got ’em hooked. 
Once we leave ’em behind now they 
won’t be able to follow us in the city; 
they won’t know what street we’ve 
taken.” 

“But we ain’t leavin’ ’em behind!” 
wailed Puggy. “They’re gainin’ on us, 
Spike; they’re gainin’! I tell the 
world I’m gonna shoot it out with ’em.” 

“Keep your mitts off’n that gun,” 
warned Spike; he leaned forward until 
his lips were against Sonny Tracy’s 
ear. 

“Drive to Mulberry Street!” he com- 
manded. “Get me? Mulberry Street!” 

Sonny nodded vigorously and did his 
best with the good seven cylinders as 
he swung the car westward, toward that 
congested district of tenements and 
hovels near the stockyards. Mulberry 
Street is a thoroughfare of poverty 
and hopelessness ; the most of it is lined 
with frame three-story tenements and 
mean, dingy cottages. Children are as 
thick on Mulberry Street as the flies 
which menace their health and inter- 
rupt their sleep; they swarm the side- 
walks and overflow to the street itself, 
ragged, pathetic, soiled urchins with 
pinched faces and hungry eyes. Spike 
Donlin knew Mulberry Street; he had 
been born there. 

“Here’s where I play the trump,” 
declared Spike. “Twenty more blocks 
an’ we'll be where Baldy is waitin’ for 
us with that limousine.” He glanced 
behind; the police car was creeping 
nearer—a little more and it would be 
in shooting distance. Sonny Tracy, 
shoulders humped over the steering 
wheel, was doing his best. 

“They got us, Spike; they got us!” 
mumbled Puggy. 
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“Shut up!” yelled Spike as he pulled 
a canvas sack from his pocket. “This’ll 
stop ’em; good noodle I got, huh:” 
Puggy bent over; the sack was filled 
with pennies. “I wasn’t expectin’ no 
race like this,” added Spike, “but I 
was ready for it; good noddle work, 
Puggy.” 

They had reached the most congested 
part of Mulberry Street; Sonny kept 
the siren screaming as the car plunged 
on, rocking violently over the uneven 
paving stones. Spike Donlin leaned 
over the back of the car and with a shout 
to attract the hordes of children who 
clogged the sidewalks on either side, 
began to shovel out the pennies and 
toss them to the street; he stretched 
out the stream of copper coins until 
the trail of pennies reached for more 
than a block. 

Instantly Mulberry Street was trans- 
formed into a mob of fighting children, 
pushing, screaming, clawing urchins to 
whom five pennies meant an ice-cream 
cone and one an all-day sucker, both 
almost unknown childish luxuries in 
Mulberry Street; for a block they 
stretched in their mad battle for the 
coins. 

“T gotcha, Spike; I gotcha!” 

“Clever stuff,” answered Spike as he 
sank back into the seat. “It'll take that 
car an hour to get through that street 
now. The only way they can foller us 
for the next twenty minutes is to do 
wholesale murder. We're in the clear 
now—seventy thousand an’ a clean get- 
away !” 

Puggy Horton gave a hoarse sigh of 
relief. 

Sonny Tracy, hands frozen to the 
steering wheel, his narrowed eyes upon 
the road knew nothing of what had 
happened behind; still he urged from 
the motor every possible ounce of 
speed. The street was narrow; ahead 


of him, drawn to the side of the curb, 
was a coal truck with just a bare clear- 


ance for the onrushing bandit car—and 
then, suddenly, a child darted into the 
path of the speeding vehicle. 

Sonny’s foot lifted from the throt- 
tle feed and the other trod down upon 
the brake pedal; his arms gave the 
steering wheel a mighty twist which 
sent the front wheels plunging over the 
curbing; the car leaped over the side- 
walk, crashed through a high board 
fence as if it had been paper, and hur- 
tled down a sheer incline of twenty 
feet to the sunken vacant lot below. 
The machine landed, radiator first, into 
the spongy ground and toppled over, 
pinning all three men beneath the 
wreckage. 

Puggy Horton lay limp, but breath- 
ing, as Spike Donlin gritted his teeth 
to fight back his cries of pain from a 
broken leg and cursed under his breath, 
wild, insane oaths of pain and rage; 
his fingers, clawing wildly at the soft 
earth in a frantic effort to dig himself 
out, touched one of the fat bales of 
currency, but his only thought now was 
escape—an escape which was impossi- 
ble. Sonny Tracy, three ribs crushed 
in where his body had been hurled 
against the steering wheel, weakly tried 
to stanch the blood which poured from 
his cheek where the broken glass from 
the wind shield had cut a bone-deep fur- 
row. ; 
Help came quickly; a patrolman led 
a small army of volunteers who lifted 
up the car and dragged out the three 
injured men. Spike Donlin, cursing 
anew, turned to Sonny Tracy with a 
snarl of rage. 

“A clean get-away—an’ you hadda do 
this!” he bellowed. “What the devil 
happened to you?” 

Sonny gasped for voice. 

“T couldn’t help it, Spike; honest I 
couldn’t help it,” he pleaded. “I hadda 
turn out, Spike; I hadda turn out. The 
street was narrow, an’—there was a 
truck on one side, an’-—an’ a kid run 
out in front, right in front of me, 
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Spike, an’—it was turn out or hit the 
kid; I hadda wreck the car, Spike. 
There weren’t no other way t’ keep 
from hittin’ the kid.” 

“You—you blowed seventy thousand 
bucks—to keep from runnin’ down one 
of them Mulberry Street brats!’ cried 
Spike in disgust. “Y’fool, you’ve let 
us all in for a twenty-year stretch!” 

“T didn’t stop t’ figger it out, Spike,’ 
said Sonny; “all I see was the kid, 
an’ that I was about t’ run it down. 


J 


Mebbe if it had been a man it would 
of been different; mebbe I wouldn’t of 
turned out, but a kid, Spike—I couldn’t 
do it.” 

Spike Donlin groaned partly in pain, 
partly in dazed realization that the very 
thing upon which he had relied to make 
good the get-away—the instinctive pro- 
tection of children—had trapped him. 

“No, I couldn’t do it, Spike,” Sonny 
was repeating; “I got one of ’em at 
home.” 
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WAS NOT LOOKING FOR CROOKS 


OSING as a policeman in citizen’s clothes, a clever thief recently burglarized 
two apartment houses on Riverside Drive, New York. 

One Sunday evening Mrs. Harvard A. Kehldeck’s maid saw a man on the 

fire escape outside one of the windows of her mistress’ apartment at No. 604 River- 


side Drive. 
you doing here?” 


“I’m sorry to have scared you,” the stranger said. 


Throwing open the window, the frightened maid asked: “What are 


“There’s really nothing 


wrong, for I’m a policeman, and I thought maybe there might be a burglar on 


the roof.” 


Thus reassured, the maid closed the window, and the man proceeded on his 


way: to the roof. 


Not until some time later did Mrs. Kehldeck discover that 


several hundred dollars in jewelry, including rings and brooches, had been stolen 


from her bedroom. 


She immediately notified the police, and investigators learned 


that other tenants in the same building had seen the man and heard him offer 


the same apology. 


In the building next door, No. 611, the fire-escape burgiar 


ransacked another apartment and escaped without detection. 
AME 
ANTI-HORSE-THIEF SOCIETY DISBANDS 


BECAUSE horse stealing now occurs infrequently in New York State, the men 
who composed the Mamakating, Walkill, and Crawford Horse-thief Detecting 


Society decided recently to disband. 


The organization has been in existence since 


1875, and has been instrumental in recovering many stolen horses and in bringing 


to justice many horse thieves. 


Only one of the members who was present when the organization was 


founded, almost fifty years ago, is living to-day. 
of the six who favored continuing the society. 


of the organization voted to disband. 


He is said to have been one 
The twenty-one other members 


AUUUUUUUGAUOULUUU LTO 


LONDON POLICE LOSE BONUS 


N October 1st the pay of the London policemen was reduced. 


Last year the 


police were granted a bonus to meet the high cost of living, but it is now 
considered that, since prices have been reduced, the bonus is no longer required. 
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Jonguer, 


Cecil Henry 


Bullivant 


Author of ‘‘The Forger,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


OLLOWING the murder of Stephen Driscoll, whom he had threatened to kill, John Lorrimer 


decides to go to South America. 
wife has been unfaithful. 


His decision is strengthened by his mistaken notion that his 


Grace Lorrimer in the meantime has followed her eloping young sister, Marie, and discovered 


that Eric Barrington, the man whom she has just married, had been in the debt of Driscoll. 


Bar- 


rington confesses to Louis White, a crook pal, that he killed Driscoll, and the two men escape to 


Montreal. 


Billy Armitage, a private detective, learns from Marie that Barrington deserted her on their 


wedding day when Barrington discovered that he could not get Marie’s money, 


Armitage with his 


assistant, Rigby, follows the fugitive to Montreal, and then he leaves for Southboro, Massachusetts, 
from which place a mysterious telegram arrives for Barrington at Montreal, 

From Southboro he traces the wire to Framingham, only to discover that the sender, a mysterious 
girl, living with a mysterious man, supposed to be her father, has deserted her household and fled 


in her car with a man whom Armitage is convinced is Lorrimer. 
automobile and comes upon a wrecked car along the highway. 


body of aman. The girl, however, has escaped. 


Rigby writes Armitage that Barrington has disappeared from Montreal. 


The detective follows in an 
Under the débris he finds the dead 


The detective decides 


to work on the case from the scene of the murder, and he goes to Riverdale to interview the servants of 


Here he makes a 
that he had heard no shot, 


Driscoll, 
inquest 


Moreover, Armitage is convinced that Thompson is not so deaf as he represents. 


a warm trail. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE POINTING FINGER. 


re rqlsS HEALY was evidently so 

wrapped up in her purpose to 

induce Thompson to return to 
' his former employment that 
Armitage was entirely forgotten. After 
a few minutes she returned from the 
cellar, bringing with her a glass, a 
pitcher of water, and a bottle of whisky. 
Thompson regarded the liquor with un- 
disguised pleasure. 

“That’s something like it,” he said, 
pouring out a stiff drink. “Seems quite 





like old times to help oneself to a drop. 
Here’s to you, Miss Healy, and may 
you all be as satisfied with your new 
boss as we were with the old.” 

Helen Healy nodded vigorously, and 
her voice fell to a confidential whisper. 


startling discovery, 


Thompson, a deaf servant, who testified at the 
has left the place and is living on some mysterious legacy. 


Armitage scents 


“T believe things won't be so bad, if only 
I can get a staff together. I hear that 
he’s an easy-going young fellow, with 
more money than Mr. Driscoll had. 
Help yourself, Mr. Thompson, and 
don’t be afraid to take as much as you 
want. Old and trusted servants like 
you ought to be allowed privileges.” 

To which Thompson returned a 
knowing wink. ‘Don’t go too fast, Miss 
Healy. I’m not making up at the mo- 
ment. I want to wait until I go home 
and think it over. Oh, I know the 
wages would be all right. I got good 
money in Mr. Driscoll’s time, but what’s 
the use of more when a man’s got 
enough to spend—and nothing to do all 
day but take life easy and enjoy him- 
self.” 

“You certainly look as though you're 
enjoying yourself—a little bit too much 
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at times,” she answered, shaking her 
head at sight of his red face. “I 
oughtn’t to encourage you, but I thought 
that——” 

“T’ll take another drink, and then I 
must be going. Later I’ll write you, 
but I don’t hold out no hopes I'll take 
the place. I’m enjoying my well-earned 
rest, and there don’t seem much sense in 
giving of it up.” 

He left a few minutes later, taking 
his bag with him, and the housekeeper, 
all flustered and apologetic, returned to 
speak to Armitage. 

“I thought you wouldn’t mind being 
left alone,” she said by way of extenua- 
tion. “I want so much to get the old 
servants back, because my place here 
depends on it. You see, without a staff 
we couldn’t run the house, and Mr. 
Walker would then shut it up and go 
abroad, and it isn’t easy at my time of 
life to find a situation.” 

Armitage expressed sympathetic 
agreement, and after a while he cleverly 
veered the conversation round to 
Thompson again. “I suppose he was a 
good servant to the late Mr. Driscoll?” 

The gray head inclined. “Not only 
that, Mr. Armitage, but he was very 
popular with all the gentlemen who used 
to come here. You see there were a 
great number, what with the dinners 
and the card parties, and Thompson 
knew just how to look after them all. 
He got a good deal of money from 
them, but every penny of it went in 
drink.” 

“Despite the fact that he could always 
get a good deal here?” 

“He had friends outside, other but- 
lers and gentlemen’s servants, and they 
used to meet most evenings in Nolan’s 
place, in Yonkers. I’m sorry to say 
that poor Thompson never had a penny 
to bless himself with when the end of 
the month came.” 

“What’s he living on now?” 

“Living retired, so he tells me, in a 
little house near Yonkers. An old 
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woman keeps house for him, and I’m 
afraid he passes his time in the pool 
rooms, spending the money which has 
come to him.” 

“Yonkers! I know Yonkers. I won- 
der in what part?” Armitage asked in- 
nocently. 

“On Central Avenue, I think he said 
—two doors from the Keystone 
Garage.” 

“Thanks! I think I must be moving 
along. I’ve done everything I can do 
here,” he said, taking a last glance 
round the room. “I don’t suppose you'll 
be troubled with us fellows any more. 
Good afternoon, Miss Healy, and thank 
you very much.” 

He walked briskly through the 
grounds into the main road, deeply en- 
grossed in thought. The conversation 
that he had overheard had started a line 
of reflection which interested him. 

“Of one thing I am quite certain,” he 
decided. ‘Thompson is no more deaf 
than I am, in which case it’s a thousand 
to one chance he heard the shot which 
killed Driscoll. We shall soon know.” 

At the street corner stood an inn. 
Thompson, suit case in hand, was just 
emerging. He turned up the road, 
twenty yards ahead of the detective. 
For a time Armitage kept an even pace, 
then he quickened his step suddenly, but 
the man did not look around. When 
Armitage walked almost _ silently, 
Thompson still gave out no sign that he 
heard the footsteps padding behind him. 

“He isn’t readily surprised into for- 
getting that supposed deafness of his,” 
the detective mused. “But I’ve known 
this to catch the cleverest before now,” 
and, within a score of feet of the man, 
he dropped a quarter on the sidewalk. 
In a flash Thompson turned and stared 
about him for a sight of the coin, which 
Armitage was busy recovering. The 
detective pocketed it, swung quickly 
past, and for the rest of that day Armi- 
tage kept Thompson under observation. 
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His movements were unsuspicious 
enough. He stopped at two houses on 
his way to the trolley. When he reached 
Yonkers he changed to another line and 
rode about twenty minutes. When he 
left the street car he walked about a 
mile to his home, a cheap new house 
in this sparsely settled section. 

After a long vigil Armitage saw 
Thompson emerge and followed him on 
the trolley back to Getty Square. Here 
Thompson cut into a side street until 
he came to Nolan’s Pool Parlor, where 
he spent the rest of the evening in com- 
pany fairly well known to him. It was 
the man’s attitude toward life which 
struck Armitage as so strange—the 
cheerfulness with which he spent 
money so readily. For the detective 
soon discovered that Nolan had more 
than pool tables with which to divert 
his guests. 

Armitage could hardly have explained 
why he associated the source of Thomp- 
son’s mysterious income with the Dris- 
coll murder, except that it seemed to 
have commenced with, or soon after, the 
death of Driscoll. Certainly it opened 
up a remote, but important, possibility— 
the chance of Thompson being in some 
way implicated in his employer’s end. 
Leaving Barrington altogether out of 
account, it was conceivable that Thomp- 
son might have secured the keys of the 
safe, opened it, and, being discovered at 
his nefarious work, had fired the fatal 
shot. Afterward it would have been 
quite easy for him to have taken a sum 
in notes or gold from one of the draw- 
ers, to have scribbled the message im- 
plicating Lorrimer, then to have retired 
to his room and simulated ignorance of 
the tragedy. 

“The presumption promises develop- 
ments,” was the decision the detective 
came to at the end of the day. “From 





one step to the next shouldn’t be a very 
difficult matter, and that is to find out 
for what reason, and from what source, 
Thompson receives the money with 
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which to retire and live a life of ex- 
travagance and ease.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ARMITAGE’S TRIUMPH. 


Pat IENCE, especially over trivial 

things, was the watchword of Billy 
Armitage’s life. Certainly he exercised 
it to an extraordinary degree so far as 
Thompson was concerned. For six 
whole days, until late each night, he 
kept the man under constant observa- 
tion, without discovering anything 
which seemed to make the vigil worth 
while. 

On the seventh day, however, the 
man took a long walk into Yonkers, 
stopping finally at a small cigar store. 
Armitage saw him speak to the pro- 
prietor, who retired to the back of his 
store and presently returned with a let- 
ter which he handed to Thompson. In 
less than a minute Thompson came out, 
holding an envelope which he ripped 
open and flung into the gutter, after 
pocketing the contents. 

“The remittance,” said Armitage, 
waiting till Thompson had gone some 
distance before he picked up the en- 
velope. The detective emitted a low, 
long-drawn whistle of surprise—the en- 
velope was addressed in the familiar 
handwriting of Eric Barrington. 

“Ye gods!” exclaimed Billy, for once 
allowing excitement to possess him. 
“Ye gods, what a find!” 

It had taken a whole week to forge 
that simple link, but what strength it 
added to the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence that was fast encircling Barring- 
ton. Thompson, the butler, the sup- 
posed deaf man, the liar, the drunkard 
—in receipt of an allowance from an 
impecunious adventurer like Barring- 
ton! 

The vigil relaxed. Billy returned to 
New York, proposing to run up to New 
Canaan in the hope of seeing Marie. An 
answer to his letter told him that both 
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she and Grace were in the Adirondacks, 
logking after Chesney who had had an- 
other serious relapse. Armitage pot- 
tered about in town, more or less at a 
loose end, until the week came round 
and found him back in Yonkers. 

As he expected, punctually to the 
minute, Thompson arrived to collect his 
letter from the cigar store. He 
emerged, sullen and anxious-eyed. “Not 
turned up,” thought Billy. “We'll see 
what to-morrow brings.” 

Thompson was apparently out of 
luck. On Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday he came to the cigar store, only 
to meet with a disappointment. Each 
day the lines of anxiety deepened about 
the sagging mouth, and the fires of dis- 
content burned more brightly in the 
puffy eyes, as Thompson wandered from 
one favorite haunt to another, searching 
in vain for little groups of his familiar 
friends. But they had vanished like 
the mists of morning before the golden 
sunrise, and Thompson went thirsty un- 
til Saturday afternoon. In sheer des- 
peration he went home and shut himself 
up in the squalid front sitting room, 
while the alert detective watched him 
from a shadowed porch on the other 
side of the street. 

About six, just as dusk was falling, 
Thompson emerged and walked rapidly 
in the direction of, a mail box. Armi- 
tage walked rapidly, too, until he came 
to a general store. Here he purchased 
some birdlime and a ball of twine. 

With these simple accessories and a 
broken piece of slate it took just about 
three minutes to fish up Thompson’s 
letter—marked “Please Forward” and 
addressed to Barrington, in care of Mrs. 
Parkin, at his former lodgings in New 
York. 

In the light of the nearest street lamp, 
the detective read the following letter: 

YONKERS. 

Dear Sir: You've fooled me and haven't 
kept your promise. This is the fourth time 
such a thing has happened since we made our 
little arrangement, and I’m sick and tired of 
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it. Only a month ago you left me high and 
dry, and I hadn’t a nickel in my pocket when 
the end of the week came. 

This is to give yy notice that, unless I re- 
ceive a double amount by next Wednesday, 
and thereafter regular, I shall tell what I 
Yours 

s 


know about the affair at Riverdale. 
truly, 


At Gedney Square the detective 
picked up a taxicab and drove straight 
to headquarters in New York. Here 
he came upon Hobart, just leaving for 
the day. 

“Anything important?” asked Ho- 
bart. “I’m awfully busy.” There was 
the faintest suggestion of impatience in 
his tone. 

Armitage’s boyish face fairly glowed 
with excitement. “I should just say it 
is. Come back into your room,” he said, 
seizing the other’s arm. ‘“You’re going 
to get the biggest raz you ever got. 
Your dumb-bell methods 4‘ 

“Here, slow up—get your foot off the 
accelerator.” 

“T mean it,” said Billy, breathing fast. 
“You're a bunch of idiots. I warned 
you from the start that John Lorrimer 
wasn’t guilty of Driscoll’s murder.” 

“Oh, that affair again! We've done 
with it—wrapped it up and stored it 
away in the cupboard of closed cases.” 

“But I'll drag it out into the light of 
day, unless you pull yourselves together 
and get a move on. Listen! While 
you’ve gone on in self-complacency, I’ve 
been working hard. I don’t want to 
blow, but you have got to sit up and 
take notice: Lorrimer died an innocent 
man.” 

“Bosh!” 

“Tt’s a fact.” 

“Then who in thunder committed the 
crime?” 

“Barrington.” 

“T don’t believe it. 
he?” 

“Owed Driscoll a barrel of money.” 

“That's not sufficient to send a man 
to the electric chair.” 

“Not alone, but there are collateral 


What motive had 
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circumstances. I found out that, at 
the very moment when Driscoll was 
threatening to squeeze -his victim, Bar- 
rington had a special reason for fearing 
exposure. He was secretly engaged to 
a girl whom he thought to be very well 
off. My theory is that Barrington, 
when Driscoll sent him a threatening 
letter, went to Riverdale, quarreled with 
Driscoll and shot him.” 

“Very pretty, but too unconvincing. 
3esides, you forget the case against 
Lorrimer.” 

“Which breaks down directly you be- 
gin to build the case against the other 
man.” 

“Lay your bricks, but not too heavily, 
in case the foundation won’t carry 
them.” 

“The foundation in Barrington’s case 
is as strong, if not stronger, than the 
foundation in Lorrimer’s case.” 

“But killing this man wouldn’t release 
him from his debts.” 

“There may have been papers to show 
that Barrington owed Driscoll money, 
promissory notes for instance. Suppose 
Driscoll kept them in the safe in the li- 
brary; suppose Barrington, thinking 
Driscoll still out of the city, went to 
Riverdale to tap Driscoll’s safe ; suppose 
Driscoll caught him in the act—oh, I 
can see lots of things now which were 
hidden from me before.” 

Hobart laughed in quiet derision. 
“You'll see the inside of a padded room, 
my son, if you allow your enthusiasm to 
run away with you at this rate. All the 
same, goon. A little stretch of imagi- 
nation won’t do you any harm.” 

“There’s not a word of this which 
won't be translated into indisputable 
fact before I’ve finished,” declared 
Billy. “You let Lorrimer die in the 
shadow of shame, when, with a little 
more patience and less red tape, you 
might have saved him ig 

“From being burned, only to escort 
him to the chair.” Then Hobart saw 





Armitage’s face turn white. “I’m sorry, 
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son,” he said. “I forgot that he was 
your friend.” ° 

“The straightest, truest friend any man 
ever had. However that’s all over and 
done with. We can’t bring him back, 
but we can clear his name. The day 
Barrington stands in the dock——” 

“Will be on some other count. We’ve 
got nothing stronger against him than 
his association with Louis White. By 
the way, what’s become of the precious 
pair?” 

“White gave me the slip. I never 
bothered much about him. He didn’t 
interest me. Barrington has escaped 
from under the very noses of the Mon- 
treal police.” 

“Why should he have to fear the 
Montreal police?” 

“He may suspect that an ill wind is 
likely to blow his way before long.” 

“On the strength of your amazing 
discoveries?” sarcastically asked Ho- 
bart. 

“On the strength of some elements of 
common sense, strung together in a co- 
herent chain of reasoning. I discovered 
that at least one man committed perjury 
at the inquest.” 

“Oh!” 

“Thompson.” 

“The deaf manservant!” 

“Who is no more deaf than you or I. 
That was a clever pose to get posses- 
sion of his employer’s secrets, to snap 
up tidbits of conversation and small talk 
from the gambling crew who frequented 
Driscoll’s house.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Absolutely certain. I’ve proved he 
isn’t deaf, which means he must have 
heard the report of the pistol when 
Driscoll was slain.” 

“Then why should he deny having 
heard anything ?” 

“To shield some one else—Barring- 
ton.” 

“Why should he shield him?” 

“To make money out of his knowl- 
edge—in other words, blackmail.” 
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“You've no proof.” 
“T have every proof.” 
“Where!” 

“Here!” With grave deliberation 
Armitage laid Thompson’s letter on the 
table. 

As Hobart leaned forward, his im- 
mense head lowered to read the letter, 
Armitage watched the play of emotion 
across the big smooth face—the nervous 
contracting of the grim jaw, the hard 
set to the mouth, the drawing down of 
the brows. 

A heavy sigh escaped him, then he 
lifted his shoulders and faced the young 
man. “Great Caesar’s ghost, Armitage,” 
he said, “you’ve put a big one over on 
us.” 

Billy’s generous nature responded at 
once. “No, old man, Barrington has put 
one over on you, that’s all. I tried only 
to put you right. I scented this months 
ago, but had no positive proof. Now it 
is here.” 

“Yes, it’s here, all right, without the 
shadow of a doubt,” replied Hobart 
gravely. “This note implies that 
Thompson has been in regular receipt 
of hush money—hush money paid in 
connection with the Riverdale crime. 
I’m afraid that we must go back over 
our ground, and provide an honorable 
epitaph for your poor friend’s grave.” 

In a moment Armitage’s manner 
changed to one of deep earnestness. “TI 
am going to be satisfied with nothing 
less, Hobart. There is more behind my 
demand than mere justice. Lorrimer’s 
name must be cleared, for the sake of 
his wife and friends. And, between 
you and me, some one else has to be 
considered. Listen! Mrs. Lorrimer’s 
sister, her name was Daven, married 
this scoundrel Barrington. She is tied 
to him for life—whether he lives with 
her or not. Think of it, tied to a mur- 
derer! Is that right? No, and if I can 
prevent it I will.” 

“T see difficulties,” 


said Hobart, 


drumming his fingers on the table. 
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“No doubt, but we must clear them 
away.” Billy’s hardness relaxed.. “I 
don’t want to butt in and claim the credit 
for this thing. Free Mrs. Barrington 
by allowing the law to take its course 
with her husband, and I am more than 
repaid. No one need ever know who 
discovered the truth. Handle the situa- 
tion carefully, and you may still score a 
great triumph.” 

Hobart put out his hand and gave the 
other a warm grip. “You're a stout 
friend, Armitage. Yes, we'll move at 
once. Anything to suggest?” 

“Yes. Send two of your smartest 
men up to Yonkers to talk to Thomp- 
son. Don’t threaten to arrest him, al- 
though he’s made himself an accessory 
after the fact. Get him to turn evi- 
dence. He'll do it and be only too glad 
of the chance. Once you’ve drawn a 
confession from him, the hunt for Bar- 
rington must commence.” 

“Which promises to be a stickler. 
You’ve no idea a 

“None at all. He slipped the Mon- 
treal police, and incidentally he slipped 
my watchdog, too.” 

“Then how in the name of fortune 
can we expect to get him?” 

“Look!” Armitage laid the fore- 
finger of his right hand in the palm of 
his left. “Do your best. Interrogate 
Thompson, get his version, issue the 
warrant, and put your men out. A good 
chance for some one to distinguish him- 
self. If luck doesn’t come along, let me 
know, and I’ll see what I can do. I 
can’t say more.” 

Hobart was already busy writing. 
He set down his pen after a little while. 
“Tt would be appalling, if, after all this, 
he escaped,” he said, with a faded smile. 

Billy picked up his hat and turned in 
the doorway. “If you can’t get him, 
Ican. But I’d like you to have the first 
chance.” 

“Why ?” the other asked. 

“Because,” was the reply, “I am in- 
terested in the lady in the case, and I’d 
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rather not take her husband, if any one 
else can do it. See?” 

“T think I understand,” answered Ho- 
bart, a mysterious smile flitting across 
his eyes. “We'll act at once on your 
written report and cast the net wide.” 

“Be careful,” said Billy, as the door 


was closing behind him, “that the 
meshes aren’t too big, or the bird will 
escape.” 


“In which case, my young friend,” 
replied Hobart, “official dignity at stake 
or not, we shall have to look to the pri- 
vate detective to succeed where we have 
failed.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LEGACY. 


HE summer was dying in a blaze of 

color, and already the first tints of 

russet and amber were beginning to 
show on the hills. 

Yet, despite the promised glories of 
the days to come, there was a certain 
sadness over the fields, among the wav- 
ing trees and upon the broad surface of 
the river, lightly ruffled by the first chill 
wind. 

About Lorrimer’s home, too, a sad- 
ness seemed to cling, as though its vine- 
clad walls and gables, outlined against 
the shoulder of the hill, stood as a silent 
monument of sympathy with the 
wronged man whom they would see no 
more. 

Billy Armitage was no sentimentalist, 
but he felt the sadness of all this when, 
nearly a month after his conversation 
with Hobart, he walked on an October 
morning toward the house on which all 
his hopes were set. To clear an honored 
name from the brand of shame, to free 
an innocent girl from the lifelong 
clutches of a scoundrel—the task had 
been a long and difficult one, and even 


now seemed no nearer fulfillment. 
Barrington’s whereabouts’ was _ still 
shrouded in mystery, and although 


headquarters men were ready with their 
warrant, no arrest had been made. 
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Billy climbed the hill in a grave, 
thoughtful mood. Turning into a shel- 
tered road between tall hedges, he came 
to a stretch of fieldstone wall. 

For all his anxious thoughts he could 
not refrain from pausing by a gap in 
the wall to admire the stately aspect of 
the Lorrimer house. The passing of 
the years had laid a kindly hand upon 
its honest simplicity, and Armitage was 
acutely conscious of that intangible per- 
sonality which a house takes on when 
birth and death, and all the human 
drama between these peaks, have tran- 
spired between its walls. 

His first impression was that the 
house was shut up. Turning his foot- 
steps into the drive he worked his way 
round to the front where a French win- 
dow opened on to the lawns sparkling 
with the early dew. Thin spirals of 
blue were mounting slowly from the tall 
chimneys. 

Before he could reach the door, the 
window opened wide, and Marie Bar- 
rington, dressed in a trim walking cos- 
tume, stepped lightly on to the graveled 
drive. 

“Well, this is a surprise!’ she ex- 
claimed, holding out a slim soft hand 
and smiling up into his bronzed face. 
“What brings you to Canaan so early 
in the morning? Do come in. Of 
course you'll let me ring for fresh cof- 
fee. I was only just finishing mine 
when I heard your step outside. Don’t 
laugh, if I’m as excited as a schoolgirl 
on her seventeenth birthday. Such a 
wonderful thing has happened.” 

“Oh,” said Billy, following her in and 
seating himself at the breakfast table. 
All traces of his former self-conscious- 
ness had disappeared. “Do tell me?” 

She moved across the room to ring 
for the maid. ‘Not until I know what 
brings you so far at this early hour. I 
see by your shoes that you must have 
walked miles.” 

“T stayed at Darien overnight,” he re- 
plied, breaking a piece of crisp toast be- 
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tween his fingers. “The idea of driving 
over didn’t appeal to me, somehow. I 
wanted to do it on foot, so I rose at six- 
thirty, and here I am.” 

“For what purpose?” she asked. 

The man’s face colored, and he low- 
ered his head, and she caught the glint 
of sunlight amid the natural waviness 
of his hair. 

“Tt sounds rather brutal, but I wanted 
to know if you had heard anything 
about your husband?” 

She came to the table and sat down, 
her hands clasped, her elbows resting on 
the cloth. “Not a word. Are the po- 
lice still after him?” 

“Of course.” 

“You think they will get him?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Why so emphatic?” 

Billy’s big hand reached out and came 
to rest on her softly rounded wrist. 
“For your sake—because I want to save 
you from him. Something tells me he 
will find you, try to get you to go away 
with him—to start life afresh some- 
where else.” 

“And if he does?” she asked, her eyes 
heavy with sadness. 

“T want you to give me your word— 
oh, how can I say it? He is your hus- 
band, and I am nothing to you. But 
should he come, should he tell you the 
way to safety is clear and promise, if 
he can get clear of the police, to turn 
over a new leaf—please, please don’t go 
away with him.” 

She shook her fair head sorrowfully, 
and he saw the pitiful quivering of her 
sensitive mouth. 

“You forget—he is still my husband.” 

“And I—I am going to ask you, beg 
of you if necessary,” said Billy in his 
blunt way, “not to live with him as his 
wife.” 

He saw the swift ebb of color from 
her cheeks, the fading of the bloom 
which was one of her chief charms, but 
neither the grimness of his clear blue 


eyes, nor the sternness of his mouth re- 
laxed, as he went inexorably on. 

“IT am going to remind you that, 
though he has claims on you according 
to your marriage vows, you also have 
claims on yourself. Until he has cleared 
himself of the suspicion of having killed 
Driscoll you are justified in retaining 
your freedom. Oh, I can realize the 
terrible position he will place you in if 
he comes ; he will employ all the arts of 
fascination and pleading, of which he is 
a past master; he will maintain his in- 
nocence, perhaps convince you of it, but, 
until he has convinced a judge and jury 
you must turn a deaf ear to all his 
appeals.” 

She poured out a fresh cup of coffee 
and became suddenly businesslike. “I 
can’t imagine what reason you have for 
supposing he would dare to visit me, 
knowing full well the police are out 
after him,” she said quietly. 

Armitage smiled curiously. “Wait 
and see if my prediction doesn’t come 
true. And now tell me, what is the ex- 
citement which you mentioned a few 
moments ago all about?” 

She turned to a big pile of letters by 
her plate and turned them over in a 
sheaf. For an instant the shadow over 
her young life was forgotten. “You 
never heard anything so extraordinary 
in all your life,” she answered. “The 
thing happened nearly a week ago, and 
ever since I’ve been bombarded with 
letters and telegrams of congratulation. 
An anonymous person has left me a 
legacy of fifty thousand dollars.” 

“You mean to say re 

“That every word is true. Last Mon- 
day I had a letter from a well-known 
New York firm of lawyers, telling me 
this money had been left to me by some 
one whose identity they were not at lib- 
erty to divulge, and-——” 

“You’ve really had some of this 
money ?” 

“Drawn and spent it. Now what do 
you make of it?” 
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Armitage stared blankly. “I can only 
say it’s the strangest thing I’ve ever 
heard,” he answered. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
MARIE'S PROMISE. 


AND equally incomprehensible to me,” 

Marie said. “lor fifty thousand 
dollars to drop from the skies into my 
lap is something I can’t even pretend to 
explain. I shouldn’t believe ii, if I 
hadn’t found myself suddenly drawn 
into a vortex of extravagance.”’ 

“Which has had this advantage at 
least—it has helped you to forget.”’ 

Marie looked at him, and a rather 
mirthless laugh escaped her. ‘Most 
women like spending money. They lose 
sight of their own troubles when they 
find themselves in a position to think 
of other people. I’ve never had very 
much of my own, but, now I’ve got 
some, I find no end of pleasure in get- 
ting rid of it. For one thing, there’s 
Harold. The dear fellow is terribly de- 
pressed by his illness, and I just love to 
go into New York and order books and 
flowers and things for him. What I 
don’t like is the publicity the legacy has 
brought me.” 

“Oh!” Billy leaned back and cas- 
ually lit a cigarette. 

“Somehow or other one of the New 
York papers heard of it, and ever since 
I’ve been deluged with letters and visits 
from reporters and newspaper photog- 
raphers. They come up here in motor 
cars, take pictures of me, and, by the 
time they get back to New York, I’m 
nothing short of a great heiress.” 

Armitage emitted a spiral of blue 
smoke and watched the rising whorls 
break against the beamed ceiling. “And 
you have no idea who your anonymous 
benefactor might be?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “The lawyers 
won't tell me. All they say is that I am 
legitimately entitled to the money, that 
it is mine to do as I like with, and that 
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it was the wish of the one who left it 
that I should spend it when and how I 
pleased. I’m afraid”—her pretty face 
broke into a self-condemning smile— 
“I’m a dreadful spendthrift. I can see 
now why John and Grace tied up Uncle 
Robert’s fortune—otherwise it would 
have vanished long ago.” 

“Probably some one who knew your 
weakness,” murmured the detective 
meditatively. ‘However, I’m very glad, 
if it has given you any satisfaction. 
Now about poor Chesney—what’s the 
latest news?” 

The girl's light-heartedness dropped 
away. “Very bad, Mr. Armitage. I 
don’t think he’ll ever get better. Grace 
shares the opinion, too. She is with him 
now at Saranac, in a cottage he has 
taken. There is a nurse there, but no 
one can please him like Grace does. | 
suppose she'll be with him to the end.” 

Billy sighed. “Is he really as bad as 
all that? I am sorry.” 

“Tt has been a terrible shock to all 
of us.” Marie spoke with a break of 
emotion in her voice. “The poor fellow 
has simply burned himself out. In three 
years he has won fame and broken his 
life—and, I believe, his heart, too.” 

“How?” 

“Over Grace and John. He loved 
them both very dearly, looked upon 
them as his own sister and brother. I 
shall always think the shock of their 
first separation caused such a quick and 
terrible breakdown.” 

“Then you think there is no hope?” 

She poured out a third cup of coffee 
and sipped at it reflectively. “None at 
all. He’s too weak now to get up. For 
the last month he has been confined to 
his room, and almost every second day 
he has a hemorrhage. Grace is the only 
one who can get him to sleep or make 
him take food. She hasn’t been home 
since the beginning of September.” 


“Poor Mrs. Lorrimer! Life has 


dealt very hardly with her,” said Billy 
sympathetically. 


“Strange how trag- 
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edy has dropped across all your lives 
in such a short space of time! John 
dead, Chesney stricken down, and you 
married to a man wanted for murder!” 
He turned away his face to conceal his 
emotion. “It is too awful.” 

She reached out and laid her fingers 
on hisarm, “Please don’t distress your- 
self. Both Grace and I are learning to 
bear our burdens. I know that some- 
times I appear light-hearted and frivo- 
lous. I’ve forced myself to it—to hide 
my feelings from the world. Only 
through sorrow can we learn our real 
lessons.” 

Armitage straightened. “You re- 
member the Greek author who opened 
an epic with these words: ‘He came 
out of darkness into light.’ I believe 
them to be as true to-day as they were 
three thousand years ago. Through all 
the present cloud of misery the light of 
happiness will one day shine again.” 

“It can never shine again for Grace 
or John.” 

And then came the strange answer. 
“T shouldn’t like to say that.” 

She stared at him. “Why, what do 
you mean? Is there anything ‘“ 

He half rose from the chair. “Please 
don’t ask me. I’m not in a position to 
tell you anything, but, somehow, I feel 
that the future has strange and wonder- 
ful things in store for both of you. I 
may be a dreamer, a creature of my own 
wild imagination, but I sometimes fancy 
I see the evolution of a great and won- 
derful purpose. I have no definite rea- 
son for saying that, just at the moment, 
but I would ask you to keep a stout 
heart. You remember what I asked you 
a few moments ago?” 

“About my husband?” 

“Yes—about your making a promise 
not to live with him, no matter what 
he may do or say. Will you make me 
that promise now? And remember, I 





ask it only in your best interests.” 
She did not answer for a little while, 
then of a sudden she held out both her 
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hands, which he took, and her voice was 
very low. “Because I believe in you, 
because I trust you as my friend, Mr. 
Armitage, I will do as you ask.” 

He did not press the point further, 
and a little while later, after a stroll 
with her through the gardens, he turned 
his back on Lorrimer’s home and went 
to New York, supremely content. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE THREAT. 


RMITAGE’S visit left Marie sorely 
puzzled, and yet it did her good. 
Somehow to meet him, to be with him, 
even for a few short minutes, always 
made her feel better. He was the type 
of man who always left behind him the 
influence of a vigorous and bracing per- 
sonality. 

On several occasions he had come to 
New Canaan, following his initial visit, 
and each time he left her strengthened 
to bear with greater fortitude the heavy 
burden which fate had laid upon her 
shoulders. 

The dread of coming face to face 
with her husband and the fear of him 
was growing less each day, even as her 
faith in Armitage gained, side by side 
with her esteem of him. She felt braver, 
more firm to endure whatever the future 
held—safe in the knowledge that what- 
ever happened he would find some way 
to help her—a trust born of the strange 
but wonderful friendship that had 
sprung up between them. 

And yet he had left her mystified, 
wondering, alternating between high 
hopes and heart-searching doubts. How 
would it all end? Must the tie that 
bound her to this other man remain for- 
ever unbroken? She knew now that 
she did not love him. What she had, 
not so very long ago, mistaken for love, 
was nothing more than the fascinating 
spell which Eric had woven around her 
to bend her to his will. And for this 
one girlish mistake she must suffer a 
lifetime of misery and remorse. 
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Through the days which followed, she 
tried to put from her this aspect of the 
case, to think only of Chesney and 
Grace. She almost believed that, if 
Harold lived, Grace would marry him 
to bring some measure of happiness into 
his broken life. Of this, however, there 
seemed no hope. Every morning she 
received a letter from Grace, and the 
news was depressing in its unvaried 
monotony : 

He is slowly sinking. It can be only a 
matter of time. There is but scanty accom- 
modation here, but, before the end comes, I 
should like you to come down to be with him. 
He will find the last, long journey so much 
less lonely to endure if those who love him 
most are near. 

If only John were alive! She cried 
bitterly over that letter, torn by 
thoughts of remorse over the uncon- 
scious wrong which Lorrimer had done 
his dearest friend. 

Armitage had left many strange 
thoughts with her. She wondered why 
he had come at all, unless it was to ex- 
tract the strange promise which might 
just as easily have been done by letter. 

It was on Thursday of the second 
week in October that the strange thing 
happened and cleared away many of 
her perplexities. In the afternoon she 
had walked over to a little farm in the 
neighborhood to visit the sick wife of 
a man who worked on the Lorrimer 
place. Dusk had fallen, following the 
short autumn twilight, and gossamerlike 
mists lay upon the fields, while the quiet 
of the evening was broken by the cease- 
less chatter and flight of birds on their 
way to the giant elms that lay beyond 
the house. 

She had chosen the highway for her 
return, and near the entrance to the 
drive gates a man, dressed as a laborer, 
was at work mending the road. She 





noticed theedeep hollows in his sunken 
cheeks, and the pallor of his face, more 
pronounced by several days’ growth of 
dark hair about his mouth and chin, 
touched a note of sympathy in her heart. 
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Catching his expression of abject mis- 
ery, in the gray half light, she was on 
the point of stopping when he suddenly 
looked up. 

“Might I have a word with you, 
lady?” he asked in a voice of strange 
quality. “They tell me up in the village 
that you’re wonderful good to those in 
trouble. I’m a stranger to these parts, 
but they said you’d not turn a deaf ear 
to me because of that.” 

“Of course not,” she said, scarcely 
noticing that he had fallen in by her side 
and was walking with her through the 
gates. “What is your difficulty?” 

“I’m going to lose my job, lady,” he 
said, a troubled expression in his eyes. 
“The supervisor came along this morn- 
ing and said I wasn’t strong enough for 
the work, and, as I’ve a wife and three 
children dependent on me, I thought 
you might speak a good word for me.” 


Marie’s sympathies were instantly 
aroused. “Of course I’ll do anything I 


can. You must come up to the house 
and give me full particulars. I can then 
write to the supervisor.” 

“Do you mind if I talk to you here?” 

He stopped suddenly, halfway up the 
drive, where the shadows from the tall 
firs lay heavy, and the lights, springing 
up behind the windows of the house, 
glowed like stars through the gathering 
darkness. 

She paused, irresolute. “Why,” she 
began, when he lowered his head close 
to hers and, reaching out, laid a restrain- 
ing grip upon her arm. 

“Marie!” he said, in oddly familiar 
tones. 

A wave of terror swept over her, as 
his name broke from her in a half whis- 
per, half sob. 

“You didn’t recognize me immedi- 
ately,” Barrington said, heaving a deep 
breath of relief. 

She tried to 
filled her mind. 
never thought to see you again. 
have you come?” 


cover the terror that 
“You look so ill. 1 
Why 
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The man laughed mirthlessly. “Why 
do you think I have come? To throw 
myself on your mercy, to ask your for- 
giveness. I’m in  trouble—Heaven 
knows how great. Can’t you under- 
stand, dear, and feel a little sympathy 
for me?” 

A sense of revulsion seized her. “Can 
you expect sympathy after the way you 
have treated me?” she asked coldly. 

He shook his head. “I know I’ve 
acted shamefully. I left you, deserted 
you—because—won’t you believe me— 
I could see no way out. My creditors 
were after me, and I had no money. 
You had none. I thought it best to go 
away and leave you free.” 

“Were you thinking of me, or of 
yourself ?” 

His somber eyes met hers heavily. 
“Not altogether of myself. Oh, do be- 
lieve me. Try to think of something 
good of me. You shall—you must. I’ve 
been through hell since I saw you last.” 

“A hell of your own making,” she re- 
torted bitterly. “You must be mad to 
come here at all.” 

“Why mad?” he asked suddenly. 

She drew away. “Because the police 
are after you for the murder of Stephen 
Driscoll.” 

His voice was sad. “I know, I know! 
That cursed fool Armitage is responsi- 
ble for all the trouble. They’ve issued 
a warrant for my arrest, and I daren’t 
face the charge. Oh, don’t think me 
guilty. I didn’t kill him—I didn’t. Will 
you believe that?” 

“IT can only form my own conclusions. 
You know that John didn’t shoot him.” 

“Yes, I know that. Lorrimer was in- 
nocent. Oh, Marie, I’m going to throw 
myself on your mercy—to make a clean 
breast of everything, on the chance that 
you'll forgive and help me. I can look 
only to you now. The whole world is 
against me; half the police of New York 
are searching for me. But I’ve got a 


chance to slip away—with your aid.” 
She drew slowly away and faced him, 
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superbly calm in the moment of her 


greatest trial. “Tell me all you know 
about Driscoll’s death,” she said quietly. 

The man gulped down a lump in his 
throat, and she saw the flash of hunted 
fear in his dark-rimmed eyes. 

“T shot him accidentally. He found 
me tampering with his safe. I was after 
a paper, a promissory note that he held 
against me. He came in with a pistol 
in his hand. We struggled, and I seized 
the weapon. He tried to turn it on me, 
and somehow it went off.” 

“Then you did kill him?” she asked 
in horror-stricken tones. 

“Not intentionally—it was an acci- 
dent. I swear I didn’t go there with 
murder in my heart. Oh, my dear, don’t 
look at me like that—as if I were ut- 
terly vile. I want your forgiveness, 
your help, your love—you, whom I 
made my wife. Will you deny it to me 
now?” 

“Please leave me out altogether,” she 
replied. “I want to get to the bottom 
of this shooting business. You know 
that suspicion fell on John?” 

He appeared distressed. “I’m afraid 
that is only too true,’ he replied. 

“And you allowed him to suffer for 
your crime?” 

“What else could I do?” 

“You could have been a man and 
faced your own responsibilities.” 

“TI was mad with terror,” he declared 
vehemently. “John himself put the no- 
tion into my mind. I saw him standing 
outside in the moonlight. I hid behind 
a curtain when he came in. He stum- 
bled over Driscoll’s body and switched 
on the light. I knew he would be sus- 
pected if I remained quiet. I let him 
go, and then I wrote the message im- 
plicating him and put it under Driscoll’s 
hand.” 

“You did all this? You threw guilt 
on an innocent man, spoiled his life, 
wrecked Grace’s happiness—to save 
yourself, and now you come to me and 
ask for help? You must be mad!” 
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“Only too horribly sane,” he said 
bitterly. “I can do nothing now but 
throw myself on your mercy. John is 
dead—he can’t be brought back to life, 
or I would speak and 

“Tt is easy to say this when you know 
the time to speak has gone,” she said 
with scorn. “I am sorry, but I can do 
nothing for you except hand you over 
to the police.” 

He drew back, passing a trembling 
hard across his forehead. “You would 
do that—to your husband?” 

“A husband who has no claim on me,” 
she reminded him. “In all the world 
there is no one so contemptible as you. 
Grace’s happiness is ruined, her life is 
broken up, and mine is wrecked—and 
still you expect to go unpunished !” 

“T don’t expect to go unpunished. I 
have been punished. I am suffering 
now. But is there no hope of mercy 
for a man like me?” 

“You married me, knowing what you 
had done.” 

“Because I loved you—because I 
looked to you to save me from myself.” 
“And left me on my wedding day.” 

“T have told you that I had no choice. 
I was penniless. Would it have been 
fair to have tied a girl for life to a 
penniless man?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
won't go over that ground again. 
do you expect me to do?” 

“Give me—no—lend 
make a fresh start.” 

She saw the chink in the armor of 
repentance that he had assumed for the 
occasion. 

“You must be aware how small my 
income is,” she replied. 

An exclamation of impatience broke 
from him. “I’m not talking about your 
private income. Haven't you recently 
come into a fortune?” 

“And if I have?” 

“As your husband, your duty is to 
share it with me.” 
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“If it is.a question of duty, my duty 
is to hand you over to the police.” 

For an instant the reply seemed to 
stagger him, but self-assurance quickly 
returned. “What good would that do? 
We can’t bring Lorrimer back to life. 
It wouldn’t help him any now if I gave 
myself up. Besides, no woman with a 
scrap of feeling in her heart would in- 
form against her own husband.” 

“Yet that is what I propose to do,” 
she answered calmly. 

He came a step nearer. 
pose—what ?” 

“To hand you over to justice—to 
make you pay for your crime—your 
crime against Driscoll, against John, 
against Grace, and against me.” 

“Marie, you can’t mean to be so 
cruel,” he declared. 

“T mean to be just,” she said grimly. 

“Then you refuse to help me?” 

“To the extent of a single penny.” 

“So, while you roll in money, I am 
to become a fugitive—without a dol- 
lar?” 

“The prison authorities will see to 
that,” she replied coldly. 

“Ts that your final answer ?’’ he asked 
angrily. 

Her head came up. “It is. 
finished with you forever.” 

A curse left him, and he crossed the 
drive, groping in the gloom till his hand 
sought and held hers in a vicelike grip. 

“T give you five seconds to change 
your mind,” he said. “Let me have 
what I want, or you'll share the fate of 
Stephen Driscoll.” 


“You pro- 


I have 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE AFTERMATH, 


ARIE felt genuinely alarmed. The 
experience of the last few months 

had proved the utter worthlessness of 
her hushand—had revealed all that was 
most hideous and repellent in his na- 
ture. To serve his own miserable ends 


he had brought Driscoll’s life to a close. 
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t was only too evident that he would 
stop at nothing to gain his way now. 

For all that, the remembrance of Ar- 
mitage sustained her in this moment of 
dire peril. She could not tell how or 
why, but the thought of him gave her 
courage. If she could only emerge 
safely from this trial, he would be able 
to conclude the ghastly episode with 
Barrington. 

The thought of him stilled the nerv- 
ous beating of her heart and drove out 
the look of dread which momentarily 
had darkened her fine eyes. “Your 
threats don’t terrify me,” she said 
quietly. “You've one life on your hands 
already. Please stand aside.” 

Her calmness enraged him. With an 
oath he drew a pistol from the pocket 
of his coat and pressed it against her 
bosom. She felt the steel of the barrel 
through her blouse, quailed an instant, 
but at once recovered her self-posses- 
sion, 

“You will gain absolutely nothing by 
shooting me,” she said in even, dispas- 
sionate tones. “The noise would bring 
men from the house and xg 

Her voice was drowned in a hoarse 
cry of rage, as the bushes on either side 
of the drive parted, and dark, swift-run- 
ning forms closed around him. His 
right arm flew up, and, as he pulled the 
trigger twice in rapid succession, streaks 
of flame stabbed the blackness and 
showed Marie in a ring of men. 

Barrington turned, shouting wildly. 
A tall fellow laid a hand on his shoul- 
der, but, with a well-directed blow he 
caught him on the point of the jaw and 
sent him reeling to the ground. At that 
he turned and ran. 

“You'll never get me—I’ll shoot the 
whole lot of you first,” he exclaimed, 
a score of yards down the drive. Then 
he emptied three more chambers at his 
pursuers. With a cry of pain a man 
dropped among the bushes. The strong 
arms, which had been holding Marie, 
relaxed, and she had an_ indistinct 
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glimpse of Armitage speeding off in the 
darkness. 

“Stop, stop!” she called after him, but 
he paid no heed. His footsteps could be 
heard racing down the drive. Presently 
both men took to the grass, and then 
came the swish of rent shrubs and 
bushes, followed by a maniacal scream 
of laughter and a last nerve-shattering 
report. 

“He’s shot him,” said Marie faintly 
and swayed dizzily, her hands covering 
her eyes. Some one came up behind 
her and steadied her—Hobart of New 
York. 

“Don’t worry, we shall get him all 
right,” he said. “I’m not afraid that 
silly has been shot.” 

“But I am,” she exclaimed wildly. 
“Oh, go and see—find out what that last 
shot meant. Some one—take me to him 
—please.” 

Hobart could see that she was on the 
verge of collapse—overwrought by the 
anxiety of the last few minutes. Be- 
fore he could act two men came running 
up, and the foremost, drawing his chief 
aside, whispered something which Marie 
could not hear. 

Then Hobart spoke. “It is all right, 
Mrs. Barrington. Armitage is safe. 
Wetherall, take this lady indoors. Ar- 
mitage will be with you in a minute, 
Mrs. Barrington. And, Wetherall as 

Marie did not learn the rest, but stood 
there, dazed and  uncomprehending, 
dimly conscious that men with lights 
were moving among the trees. 

On the officer’s arm she walked up 
the drive to the front door. Here a 
crowd of curious and frightened serv- 
ants were gathered. A silence fell as 
Marie passed by them to the dining 
room, where she sank down, faint and 
trembling. Wetherall handed her some 
brandy and water. Then, leaving her to 
the care of the housekeeper, he went out 
again, breaking into a run at a bend in 
the drive. 

3y the lodge gates a little knot of 
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“Only too horribly sane,” he said 
bitterly. “I can do nothing now but 
throw myself on your mercy. John is 
dead—he can’t be brought back to life, 
or I would speak and a 

“Tt is easy to say this when you know 
the time to speak has gone,” she said 
with scorn. “I am sorry, but I can do 
nothing for you except hand you over 
to the police.” 

He drew back, passing a trembling 
hard across his forehead. ‘You would 
do that—to your husband?” 

““A husband who has no claim on me,” 
she reminded him. “In all the world 
there is no one so contemptible as you. 
Grace’s happiness is ruined, her life is 
broken up, and mine is wrecked—and 
still you expect to go unpunished !”” 

“T don’t expect to go unpunished. I 
have been punished. I am suffering 
now. But is there no hope of mercy 
for a man like me?” 

“You married me, knowing what you 
had done.” 

“Because I loved you—because I 
looked to you to save me from myself.” 
“And left me on my wedding day.” 

“TI have told you that I had no choice. 
I was penniless. Would it have been 
fair to have tied a girl for life to a 
penniless man?” 








She shrugged her shoulders. “We 
won't go over that ground again. What 


do you expect me to do?” 

“Give me—no—lend me money to 
make a fresh start.” 

She saw the chink in the armor of 
repentance that he had assumed for the 
occasion. 

“You must be aware how small my 
income is,” she replied. 

An exclamation of impatience broke 
from him. “I’m not talking about your 
private income. Haven't you recently 
come into a fortune?” 

“And if I have?” 

“As your husband, your duty is to 
share it with me.” 
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“If it is.a question of duty, my duty 
is to hand you over to the police.” 

For an instant the reply seemed to 
stagger him, but self-assurance quickly 
returned. “What good would that do? 
We can’t bring Lorrimer back to life. 
It wouldn’t help him any now if I gave 
myself up. Besides, no woman with a 
scrap of feeling in her heart would in- 
form against her own husband.” 

“Yet that is what I propose to do,” 
she answered calmly. 

He came a step nearer. 
pose—what ?” 

“To hand you over to justice—to 
make you pay for your crime—your 
crime against Driscoll, against John, 
against Grace, and against me.” 

“Marie, you can’t mean to be so 
cruel,” he declared. 

“T mean to be just,” she said grimly. 

“Then you refuse to help me?” 

“To the extent of a single penny.” 

“So, while you roll in money, I am 
to become a fugitive—without a dol- 
lar?” 

“The prison authorities will see to 
that,” she replied coldly. 

“Ts that your final answer?” he asked 
angrily. 

Her head came up. “It is. 
finished with you forever.” 

A curse left him, and he crossed the 
drive, groping in the gloom till his hand 
sought and held hers in a vicelike grip. 

“T give you five seconds to change 
your mind,” he said. “Let me have 
what I want, or you'll share the fate of 
Stephen Driscoll.” 


“You pro- 


I have 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE AFTERMATH, 


ARIE felt genuinely alarmed. The 
experience of the last few months 

had proved the utter worthlessness of 
her hushand—had revealed all that was 
most hideous and repellent in his na- 
ture. To serve his own miserable ends 
he had brought Driscoll’s life to a close. 
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t was only too evident that he would 
Stop at nothing to gain his way now. 

Kor all that, the remembrance of Ar- 
mitage sustained her in this moment of 
dire peril. She could not tell how or 
why, but the thought of him gave her 
courage. If she could only emerge 
safely from this trial, he would be able 
to conclude the ghastly episode with 
Barrington. 

The thought of him stilled the nerv- 
ous beating of her heart and drove out 
the look of dread which momentarily 
had darkened her fine eyes. “Your 
threats don’t terrify me,” she said 
quietly. “You've one life on your hands 
already. Please stand aside.” 

Her calmness enraged him. With an 
oath he drew a pistol from the pocket 
of his coat and pressed it against her 
bosom. She felt the steel of the barrel 
through her blouse, quailed an instant, 
but at once recovered her self-posses- 
sion. 

“You will gain absolutely nothing by 
shooting me,” she said in even, dispas- 
sionate tones. “The noise would bring 
men from the house and v 

Her voice was drowned in a hoarse 
cry of rage, as the bushes on either side 
of the drive parted, and dark, swift-run- 
ning forms closed around him. His 
right arm flew up, and, as he pulled the 
trigger twice in rapid succession, streaks 
of flame stabbed the blackness and 
showed Marie in a ring of men. 

Barrington turned, shouting wildly. 
A tall fellow laid a hand on his shoul- 
der, but, with a well-directed blow he 
caught him on the point of the jaw and 
sent him reeling to the ground. At that 
he turned and ran. 

“You'll never get me—I’ll shoot the 
whole lot of you first,” he exclaimed, 
a score of yards down the drive. Then 
he emptied three more chambers at his 
pursuers. With a cry of pain a man 
dropped among the bushes. The strong 
arms, which had been holding Marie, 
relaxed, and she had an_ indistinct 
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glimpse of Armitage speeding off in the 
darkness. 

“Stop, stop!” she called after him, but 
he paid no heed. His footsteps could be 
heard racing down the drive. Presently 
both men took to the grass, and then 
came the swish of rent shrubs and 
bushes, followed by a maniacal scream 
of laughter and a last nerve-shattering 
report. 

“He’s shot him,” said Marie faintly 
and swayed dizzily, her hands covering 
her eyes. Some one came up behind 
her and steadied her—Hobart of New 
York. 

“Don’t worry, we shall get him all 
right,” he said. “I’m not afraid that 
silly has been shot.” 

“But I am,” she exclaimed wildly. 
“Oh, go and see—find out what that last 
shot meant. Some one—take me to him 
—please.” 

Hobart could see that she was on the 
verge of collapse—overwrought by the 
anxiety of the last few minutes. Be- 
fore he could act two men came running 
up, and the foremost, drawing his chief 
aside, whispered something which Marie 
could not hear. 

Then Hobart spoke. “It is all right, 
Mrs. Barrington. Armitage is safe. 
Wetherall, take this lady indoors. Ar- 
mitage will be with you in a minute, 
Mrs. Barrington. And, Wetherall i 

Marie did not learn the rest, but stood 
there, dazed and _ uncomprehending, 
dimly conscious that men with lights 
were moving among the trees. 

On the officer’s arm she walked up 
the drive to the front door. Here a 
crowd of curious and frightened serv- 
ants were gathered. A silence fell as 
Marie passed by them, to the dining 
room, where she sank down, faint and 
trembling. Wetherall handed her some 
brandy and water. Then, leaving her to 
the care of the housekeeper, he went out 
again, breaking into a run at a bend in 
the drive. 

sy the lodge gates a little knot of 
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men had collected. Some one came 
down the road dragging a, wide plank. 
From the press, Armitage, with a 
crimson stain upon his face, which 
looked ghastly in the flickering lights, 
detached himself and singled out Ho- 
bart. 
“He’s gone,” he said, when he had 
drawn him a little way apart. 
““Gone—escaped !” exclaimed Hobart, 
making a gesture of impatience with his 
closed fist. “After all we heard, too.” 
“Gone to a higher account,” said Ar- 
mitage gravely. “He kept the last car- 
tridge for himself.” 





“You mean he has committed sui- 
cide?” 
“Yes. Just as Matthews and I closed 


in on him he turned the weapon on him- 
self. Mad, of course. He was dead 
when I picked him up. That plank is 
for Haskins. He’s got a wound in the 
shoulder.” 

Hobart heaved a sigh of relief. “I'll 
have a look at Barrington. Take me 
along. Then you'd better get back to 
that poor girl and break the news. But 
gently, mind you. She’s had a terrible 
shaking up.” 

They moved off together over the 
grass, through a light curtain of mist 
which had descended with the first chill 
wind of night. The tall firs and clipped 
hedges made a somber background, and 
the breeze sighed faintly in the trees. 

Under a group of trees their torches 
picked out the tall form of an officer, 
keeping solitary vigil by the side of the 
dead. Barrington lay with his face in 
the grass, one arm outflung, the nerve- 
less fingers still gripping the weapon 
which had brought his career to a close. 

“Larkin has gone for a doctor,” the 
officer said. 

Hobart nodded. “Yes, it’s as well 
that a doctor should see him. Poor 
fool!’ He took the pistol from the still 
warm fingers, and the arm slithered back 
among the wet grass. A round, bluish 


hole showed against the gray skin, and, 
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as they turned him over, Hobart shud- 
dered at the grin of maniacal fury on 
the set face. “He’s best out of the way. 
Now, if you is 

Armitage nodded and strode thought- 
fully away. While the sadness of the 
presence of death oppressed him, he re- 
joiced that the weight of a great wrong 
had been lifted from his friend. Lorri- 
mer no longer lay under the shadow of 
guilt, and his wife could still bear his 
name, honored among men, 

In the dining room he found Marie 
sitting alone. One of the maids had 
closed the shutters and drawn the 
blinds, and a fire filled the old paneled 
room with welcome warmth. 

He went gravely in, placing his hat 
and coat on a chair and closing the door 
noiselessly behind him. Marie started 
at the red stain upon his face. Catch- 
ing the look of fear in her eyes, Armi- 
tage surveyed himself in a small mirror 
and saw what had startled her. 

“You are going to be very brave,” he 
said, bending over her and resting both 
his hands on her shoulders. “An acci- 
dent has happened.” 

Her lips moved mechanically, as if 
she found it difficult to get the words 
out. Then in a broken whisper she 
asked: “To my husband ?” 

“Yes! Hobart wished me to tell 
you.” 

She was looking up into his sympa- 
thetic face, with the trustful frankness 
of a child. “You are going to tell me 
—he is dead ?” 

“Yes, he is dead,” he repeated slowly. 
“He must have tripped over something 
in the grass as he ran, and the weapon 
exploded under him.” 

At that she shook her head. “You 
are very generous. I think I under- 
stand.” Then, in a voice marked by a 
softness that showed that divine f 





tor- 
giveness which rests in the heart of 
every true woman, she asked: “Will you 
take me to him?” 

He did not reply for a moment, look- 
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ing down on her, as she sat by the fire, 
her small hands nervously interlocked, 
her beautiful face set in lines which sor- 
row and suffering had graven upon it. 
“Yes, in a little while,’ he answered. 
“We will go together.” 

After that a long silence fell between 
them. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ARMITAGE WINS. 


N the spring that followed Barring- 
ton’s tragic death, poor Chesney 
passed peacefully away. At the turn of 
the year the New Canaan house had 
been shut up, and Marie joined Grace 
at Saranac, both women remaining with 
the sick man until the end came. 

April found Armitage still in New 
York, clinging desperately to a hope 
which so far had remained unfulfilled: 
He was turning the point over in his 
mind one morning when Rigby bustled 
in with the mail. The detective ran 
through the letters with almost feverish 
anxiety, and his man stood looking dis- 
consolately on. Billy said with hope- 
less monotony, as he came to the end 
of each: “Nothing—nothing—nothing !” 

At length he tossed the whole pile 
aside and turned to Rigby. “Find one 
of the papers containing the advertise- 
ment. I'll run through it again. Per- 
haps I didn’t properly express what I 
meant to say.” 

Rigby drew from a pigeon hole a 
folded sheet, and Billy read aloud the 
announcement in the personal column. 

Framingham, Massachusetts. White House. 
Alice Benford and supposed insane father. 
Was the man,who posed as the lady’s brother, 
and who left by means of a rope from the 
secret room under the roof, the one who was 
killed in the accident to the small gray car 
near Natick? If not, will he communicate 
immediately with box number below and 
learn that all is well. 

“Nothing doing, sir?” 
scratching his gray head. 

“Nothing,” said Billy again. “It’s no 
use. I’ve gone as far as I can with this 
8A—pDs 


Rigby asked, 
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business. I thought there was a chance. 
It seems I’m mistaken. And now, 
Rigby, to another matter.” 

“Ses, Gir.” 

“Have you thought much lately about 
getting married?” 

“Plenty, but what’s the use? I can’t 
find the money unless I go back to the 
ring, and I’ve told you Martha’s views 
on the subject.” 

“Listen!’’ Billy leaned back and filled 
a pipe. “I’m going to give you a holi- 
day, Rigby, a long holiday.” 

“The gate, Mr. Armitage?” he asked, 
coloring. 

Billy laughed. “No. Three moriths 
for your wedding and the honeymoon, 
and a check for a thousand dollars to 
help start a little home.” 

“Say, Mr. Armitage, why this gener- 
osity ?” 

“Because I’m going to be married 
myself, and, as my wife and I will be 
traveling abroad, there’s no reason why 
you should stay on here, keeping tidy a 
flat which I shall have to give up when 
I return.” 

Rigby fidgeted uneasily. “I want 
Martha, Mr. Armitage, and I’d like the 
dough, and the horfeymoon would come 
in handy, but most of all I want my 
job.” 

The detective smiled encouragingly 
up into the battered face. “Your job’s 
safe so long as you like to keep it,” he 
said. “I want to see you happily mar- 
ried. You see’—dropping into a seri- 
ous mood—‘“I’ve known what it is to be 
in love with a girl I couldn’t have, and 
to have to wait.” 

“Same here,” Rigby replied. “I’ve 
been hanging on until Martha——” A 
bell sounded in the vestibule, and Armi- 
tage laid down his pipe. 

“Answer the door. I'll talk to you 
later. You can put that paper back. 
I see it’s no use.” 

He felt into deep reflection till his 
man returned. Rigby looked mysteri- 
ously important as he closed the door 
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after him, with the air of one who has 
something extraordinary to report. 
“There’s a fellow downstairs, and he 
wants to know if you’re alone,” Rigby 
said. “When I told him you was here 
by yourself, he just pushed over this.” 
“The advertisement!” exclaimed the 


detective. ‘‘Great Scott! What does he 
look like?” 
“Tall, good-looking, _ well-dressed 


man, with a brown beard. He looks 
like an actor.” 

“Show him up.” 

Billy paced the room, for once in his 
life betraying signs of excitement. “The 
end of the trail—I wonder!’ Then, 
with the strong, rich sunlight of the 
early morning striking in on his changed 
face, there stood before him in the flesh, 
John Lorrimer! 

“Good heavens,” said Billy. “John at 
last!” 

“Yes, at last.” replied the other, hold- 
ing out his hand. “Your notice in the 
paper brought me. I’ve seen it a hun- 
dred times since on the way from South 
America. What does it mean?” 

“Tt means,” said Billy, breathing fast, 
his voice tremulous with emotion, ‘that 
you're a free man—free to return to 
your wife, your home—everything.” 

“Oh, my word—is that true?” He 
sank into the chair which Armitage had 
vacated, and his head fell forward, his 
face buried in his hands, and he cried 
like a child. 

“Tt is true—every word is true.” 

silly bent over him and patted his shoul- 

der. “The mystery of Driscoll’s death 
has been cleared up. The police know 
now who shot him—Eric Barrington, 
and Barrington himself is dead. He 
admitted everything to his wife before 
committing suicide.” 

Lorrimer looked up through misty 
eyes. “I’ve prayed, I’ve wondered! 
Oh, I can’t understand. It all seems 
like a dream. I saw the notice and 


came back. But Grace?” 
“Is yours still, as she has always been. 
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The clouds have broken. Everything 
can be explained. Don’t look at me like 
that. You’re not going to faint. Pull 
yourself together, man.” He moved to 
the sideboard and brought some whisky, 
which he held to the other’s quivering 
lips. “Drink this. It will steady you. 
Ah, you look better now—something 
like old John Lorrimer, back in the 
flesh.” 

Lorrimer tried to smile, but the at- 
tempt failed dismally. “Tell me about 
Grace. I am crazy for news of her. I 
thought, by going: away, to pass forever 
out of her life, to leave her to the man 
she loved.” 

“She is still waiting for the man she 
loves—for you,” was the quiet response. 
“T’ll give you the whole story in five 


minutes. To begin with, Chesney’s 
dead.” 
“Poor chap! And I wronged him?” 
“Yes! You misjudged him, even as 


you misjudged your wife. Perhaps it 
was not all your fault. The message 
she sent that night over the telephone 
from your house was intended to throw 
dust in the eyes of two detectives wait- 
ing to arrest you. Mrs. Lorrimer 
wanted to prove an alibi, to say some- 
thing to convince those men that she 
was not with you, but with some one 
else on the night of the murder—the 
only way she could think of to clear 
you. She pretended to speak to Harold, 
referred to a liaison with him, and, on 
the strength of her confession, she tem- 
porarily saved you.” 

“And Harold is dead! 
what a cur I’ve been.” 

Armitage shook his head sympatheti- 
cally. “Don’t blame yourself too much, 
old man. You were the victim of cruel 
circumstance. Everything was against 
you from the start.” 

“I thought there was something be- 
tween them,” Lorrimer admitted miser- 
ably. 

“Nothing but the finest friendship 
which ever existed between a man and 


Oh, Heaven, 
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woman. Chesney loved you both. For 
your sake and Grace’s he was ready to 
shoulder any responsibility, even the 
shame of having abused your friend- 
ship, of having betrayed a sacred trust.” 

Lorrimer’s head was bowed in silent 
grief, and some moments passed before 
he could bring himself to speak again. 
“How did he die?” he asked at last. 

“Rapid consumption. Overwork killed 
him, really. He was taken suddenly and 
dangerously ill at the end of last sum- 
mer. Thinking you were dead, your 
wife gave herself up entirely to nursing 
the poor fellow. He passed away just 
over a month ago.” 

They talked a little while of Chesney, 
and then Lorrimer asked: “How did 
you know I was still alive?” 

Armitage sat down, facing him. “I 
suspected it for a long time. At first 
I was quite taken in by the accident. 
Finding a charred body, wearing your 
clothes, and with your own private pa- 
pers in the pockets, I naturally thought 
you were the man, especially as I had 
positive proof that you were in hiding 
at Framingham. Since then I’ve dis- 
covered that the man who was killed 
was Louis White. He had planned to 
jump to South America with Miss Ben- 
ford, after the pair had robbed you and 
taken possession of all your notes of 
credit.” 

Lorrimer nodded. “That is exactly 
what happened. I see everything now 
as plain as daylight. I met Miss Ben- 
ford, as I thought, by accident. I now 
know that the whole affair was care- 
fully planned from beginning to end. 
White must have learned through Bar- 
rington of the position I was in over 
Driscoll’s death, and White evidently 
made arrangements to have me shad- 
owed from the moment I decided on 
flight. He put the woman on my trail, 
and she knew what financial arrange- 
ments I had made with certain banks. 
Moreover she saw that, if she and her 
accomplice could get hold of those let- 
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ters of credit, White could pass himself 
off as me and draw the money. I fell 
neatly into the trap to go to Framing- 
ham, and I stayed there, in apparent 
security, until the time when White and 
the woman were ready to bolt.” 

“White engineered everything from 
Montreal,” the detective remarked. 

“Of course I didn’t know that,” said 
Lorrimer, “but his appearance on the 
scene at Framingham was the signal for 
me to be put out of the way, until they 
had time to get to South America. They 
imprisoned me, with enough food and 
water to last three weeks, in a steel 
room at the top of the house.” 

“From which you escaped by remov- 
ing the slates and letting yourself down 
by a rope?” 

“Yes. I got away on the sixth day 
and reached Boston. There I saw in 
the papers that I was supposed to have 
been killed in a motor accident while 
trying .to reach that city. They referred 
to me as Driscoll’s murderer. I knew if 
I gave myself up that I should stand 
no chance.” 

“Not a chance, as matters were then,” 
the other declared. “The New York 
police were convinced of your guilt.” 

“And remained convinced, I sup- 
pose, up to the time of Barrington’s 
death.” 

“Yes. I tried hard to move them, 
but failed,” said Billy. “Barrington, 
however, made a confession to his wife 
—to Marie, I mean.” 

“Marie—his wife!” Lorrimer started 
up. 

“Yes,” remarked Armitage quietly. 
“He married her secretly, but the mar- 
riage was never consummated. He de- 
serted her on her wedding day and went 
to Montreal with that scoun’rel, 
White.” 

“Poor child!” 

“You needn’t feel sorry for her. She 
went through the ordeal magnificently. 
Your wife stood by her, all through that 
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terrible time, till release came. 
when Barrington shot himself.” 

“For what reason?” 

“He was up to his eyes in trouble, 
and he knew we were after him. I had 
discovered that it was he who killed 
Driscoll. I knew of his part in the 
plan to kidnap you. He was in it with 
White and Alice Benford. And there 
was something else which I didn’t dis- 
cover till after his death—that, at the 
time of his marrying Marie, he was al- 
ready a married man. Alice Benford 
was his wife!” 

“So that the marriage to Marie was 
no marriage at all.” 

“No marriage at all. A long sentence 
would have awaited him on that count 
alone, to say nothing of a trial for man- 
slaughter. That was why he took the 
quick way out.” 

“When did all this happen?” 

“Last autumn at New Canaan. The 
police had issued a warrant for his ar- 
rest on the evidence I put before them. 
They couldn’t find him anywhere. No 
one could. Then I thought of a way. 
You know I’m not a poor man, Lorri- 
mer. With a big income one can do 
lots of things. I knew Barrington’s 
weakness for money, so I handed over 
a sum of fifty thousand dollars to a 


It came 
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firm of New York lawyers and told 
them to inform Mrs. Barrington that 
this sum had been left to her anony- 
mously. At the same time I let a whis- 
per of the legacy leak through to the 
papers. In a few days they were full 
of it. That brought Barrington, as I 
expected it would. He made his ap- 
pearance at New Canaan, disguised as a 
laborer. The New York police were 
watching for him and closed in on him 
just in the nick of time. Of course, 
the fool was mad, and when he saw 
the game was up he simply took the 
best way out.” 

“And Marie?” 

“Is going to be my wife,” said Billy 
happily. “We are to be married next 
Thursday. Come along, get that dazed 
look out of your eyes. The world is 
still a grand old place, and a woman 
is waiting to take you to her heart 
again.” 

“My friend,” said Lorrimer, holding 
out his hand. 

“More than friend!” answered Billy 
gayly. “Your sister-in-law’s future hus- 
band. Shall I send a wire to Grace? 
No, I don’t think so. She was brave 
enough when sorrow came. I don’t 
doubt but that she’ll be strong enough 
to bear the burden of love.” 


THE END. 
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JUDGE’S WORK AMONG YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 


ARENTAL neglect was blamed for juvenile delinquency in a recent address 


by Judge John C. Karel of Milwaukee. 


Seventy-six per cent of the boys 


brought before him in the county court at Milwaukee, Judge Karel said, were 


the victims of parental neglect. 


In an endeavor to uplift these juvenile delinquents Judge Karel usually places 


the offender on probation. 


He keeps the court record of each case, and, if the 


boy “makes good,” destroys the record so that the lad’s early offense may not 


be used against him later in life. 





OOUSNNESTUAAATANNOTT ANY 


CHICAGO CALLED GREATEST CRIME CENTER 


NSURANCE companies charge higher rates for burglary, larceny, messenger 
risks, and paymaster hazards in Chicago than in any other city in the country. 
They estimate that about ten thousand persons are engaged in the business of 
crime in Chicago. 
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F all criminals, the forger 
needs the greatest manual 
dexterity, yet his skill is often 
of no avail, for when sus- 

picion is aroused as to the authenticity 
of a signature, and tests are applied, 
there is little likelihood that the forged 
signature will escape discovery. 

By far the greatest number of for- 
geries are committed in efforts to 
raise the amounts of checks, or in alter- 
In all 

And 


ing figures in ledgers, et cetera. 
such cases erasure is necessary. 
whether the forger’s erasure is me- 
chanical or chemicak it always leaves its 
mark. 

Some papers used for checks are so 
covered with fine printing that any 


erasure leaves a white spot. The 
greater number of persons and banks, 
however, do not use this patented pa- 
per. And there is the forger’s oppor- 
tunity unimpaired. But all writing pa- 
per to be used for ink is covered with 
sizing to prevent the absorption of the 
applied writing fluid. Blotting paper is 
unsized. When the thin layer of siz- 
ing is removed from paper—and me- 
chanical erasure does that—several 
methods may be used to detect the re- 
moval. 

The simplest of these tests is ex- 
amination of the paper with a micro- 
scope. A letter or figure may be erased 
so carefully that the unaided eye can- 
not detect it, but examination under the 
microscope at once reveals the rough- 


ened spot where the erasure was made, 
where the fibers of the paper were dis- 
turbed by the necessary friction. 
Where this roughness appears the 
erasure is revealed at once. 

Such erasure, also, wears away a 
part of the surface, making the paper 
at that spot slightly thinner. This thin- 
ness becomes evident by simply allow- 
ing light to penetrate the paper from 
the back. 

The forger knows that his erasure 
leaves the paper fibers ruffled and dis- 
turbed, and he is prepared to escape 
such elementary detection. He dis- 
solves a bit of rosin in pure alcohol, 
and, by treating the erased spot with 
this, a fine shiny layer, which is very 
similar to the original sizing, is left. 
In other words, after unavoidably re- 
moving the telltale sizing, he replaces it, 
before any alteration of the writing is 
attempted. 

But his shrewdness goes for nothing. 
The detective, by treating the doubtful 
spot first with hot water and then with 
alcohol, removes the forger’s artificial 
sizing. When the paper is dry again it 
is easily discovered that the paper 
fibers are ruffled from erasure, and that 
the writing was the subject of an at- 
tempt at forgery. 

The erased portion of the paper will 
also absorb a drop of water more read- 
ily and rapidly than the sized surface. 

Paper contains starch. By allowing 
iodine vapor to come in contact with 
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the paper under doubt, the unerased 
portions, being protected by the sizing, 
will not be affected, but the unprotected 
spot will slowly turn blue, and finally 
brown, signifying that the sizing at that 
spot has been rubbed away. This color 
change is the characteristic action of 
iodine on starch. 

Photography is another means of de- 
tecting the erased portions of paper, 
for the thinner spot, if light penetrates 
from the back, will be readily visible 
as a dark blotch on the photographic 
negative. 

Paper without sizing is virtually blot- 
ting paper. When ink is applied to an 
unsized surface, the fluid has a tend- 
ency to spread, although this may be 
imperceptible to the naked eye. But the 
microscope readily reveals the slight 
absorption of ink by the unprotected 
paper fibers. Once more the forger’s 
work is revealed. 

These methods have all dealt with 
mechanical erasure. But the forger 
more often resorts to a chemical ink 
Temover, 

However, the very chemicals used 
for removing the ink leave their mark. 
The result of a chemical erasure is in- 
variably a yellow stain, but this is 
usually too light and too trifling to at- 
tract notice. Here the photographic 
plate plays the detective. When photo- 
graphed, the yellow spot appears as a 
noticeably darker area, and again the 
forger’s work is known. 

Even if the yellow spot does not re- 
main, the resources of the detective are 
by no means exhausted. The detector 
of forgeries is still enabled to distin- 
guish between inks, and even to deter- 
mine the age of the writing. 

The tintometer, invented by Lovi- 
bond, is an instrument which distin- 





guishes between colors more accurately 
than is possible for the unaided eye. 
If a difference of color exists in the 
ink marks on a check or other docu- 
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ment, there is no inference possible but 
that the writing has been altered. 

With the aid of the tintometer and 
the microscope it is possible to distin- 
guish between freshly written and old 
writing. This is possible because of 
the nature of the ink used in modern 
business. 

Our ink consists of a dissolved dye 
—usually blue—and a chemical sub- 
stance—iron tannate—which, after be- 
ing applied to paper and exposed to the 
air, gradually becomes oxidized, turn- 
ing black. This process consumes 
about six days. In the meantime the 
blue pigment begins gradually to fade 
—but several years is required for this. 
The strength of the blue pigment, then, 
is the means of detecting the age of 
the writing. And, by comparing the re- 
actions of two inks, the ages of each 
may be compared. If writing of two 
different ages appears on a disputed 
document it has obviously been tam- 
pered with. 

If writing not more than two years 
old is treated with acetic acid, the blue 
pigment immediately diffuses and 
blurs, but in older writing there is a 
very slight diffusion, if any at all. A 
better reagent for the purpose is a sat- 
urated solution of oxalic acid, which 
causes fresh writing to smudge, but 
which has no affect at all on writing 
six or eight years old. 

And it is easy, too, to detect the fact 
if the forger has been so careless as to 
use a different kind of ink for his al- 
teration from that used in writing the 
original document. All that is neces- 
sary to distinguish between carbon ink 
and ordinary writing fluid is the ap- 
plication of a bleaching agent. By this, 
carbon ink is not affected, but the color 
of the other will be lightened, which at 
once exposes the fraud. The fact that 
no two ink companies use the same blue 
pigment in their products is the basis 
of even a finer discrimination. 

With the aid of a measuring scale af- 











How Forgeries Are Detected 


fixed to the eyepiece of a microscope it 
is possible to measure the breadth of 
strokes only one one-hundredth inch 
across. In this way it is possible to 
prove, in some instances, that one part 
of a document was written at a differ- 
ent time, or with a different pen than 
others. 

Often, when forging a signature, the 
penman makes a preliminary outline of 
the name with a pencil. Imperfect re- 
moval of the bits of black lead after 
completing the ink work may betray the 
falsity of the signature. The particles 
of graphite may project to either side 
or above the ink strokes, thus branding 
the writing as of fraudulent origin. 

Alterations of figures are easily de- 
tected by the microscope. Even 
though the eye alone cannot detect the 
deceit, the microscope can. If the fig- 
ure “o” has been altered into a “9,” a 
3” into an “8,” or a “1” into a “7,” the 
microscope will detect it, for it is im- 
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possible to change a figure in such a 
manner that it cannot be brought to 
light when highly magnified. 

Occasionally a fraudulent addition to 
writing may touch some of the original 
strokes and betray its falsity by its be- 
ing above the older line of ink. This 
instance has been given in example. 

A note ended with: 


twenty-two thousand dollars in full to date. 
CHarLes CLARK, 


It was demonstrated that “in full to 
date” had been added after the signa- 
ture had been affixed, for in the word 
“date” the “t” was crossed with a down- 
ward sloping “t” bar, and this stroke 
was evidently superimposed upon the 
“C” in “Charles.” The illegal addition 
was plain. In this case the money re- 
ceipted was only a part payment, 
whereas the forger altered the note so 
as to make it seem that the entire pay- 
ment had been made. 


a 


CONVICT ESCAPES WITH VISITOR'S PASS 


ONE hour after L. R. Kimmel had been taken to the county jail in Los Angeles 
to await transferral to the San Quentin penitentiary he escaped from the 


jail. 


He stopped a visitor to the jail and demanded the man’s pass. 
thinking Kimmel was a jail official, gave up the paper. 


The ruse by which he effected his unauthorized departure was ingenious. 


The visitor, 
When the visitor wished 


to leave the jail he was prevented from doing so because he could show no order 


that he be permitted to go. 


Then it was discovered that Kimmel was missing. 


The convict, who had been sentenced to from two to fourteen years in the pen- 
itentiary, had presented the pass to the doorkeeper, had smiled, said good-by, and 


C2 
REPORTS WOMEN SUPERIOR TO MEN AS JURORS 


WOMEN jurors have been found more satisfactory in every kind of case than 
men, says A. E, Kellington, deputy clerk of the Hennepin County district 
court, Minnesota, who has been examining the records of jurors in Cleveland. 


walked calmly out of the jail. 


In the Ohio city women have been serving as jurors for many months. 


Judges 


there agree that handsome men do not affect women jurors’ judgment so much 
as pretty women do men jurors’; women jurors are not so prejudiced against 
corporations as men; and women members of juries almost always agree with 
each other, but are frequently lined up against their male associates. 

_ . Asa result of Mr. Kellington’s investigations women will take a larger part 
in jury work in Hennepin County during 1922. 
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Potice falt- 


By James Dane 


HE pleasant meditations of 

Rupert Veck were inspired, 

perhaps, by the delightful 

spring afternoon, an abun- 
dance of money in pocket, and the con- 
sternation of the police following Mr. 
Veck’s latest assault upon the accepted 
customs of society and the specifications 
of the revised statutes. 

Mr. Veck, sauntering along the Fifty- 
ninth Street border of Central Park, 
swung his walking stick with leisurely 
indolence. In his eyes, which were 
rather close together, like the eyes of 
a weasel, there lay a limpid, dreamy sat- 
isfaction. This was induced, no doubt, 
by the knowledge that he was indepen- 
dently wealthy for the time, that he was 
freshly shaved and massaged, and that 
his attire was all that could be wished 
by a young gentleman of fashion—in 
which class Mr. Veck liked to think he 
belonged. He gazed with calm indif- 
ference upon the men who passed him, 
with cold abhorrence upon the children, 
and with audacious impudence upon 
the wonien. 

Altogether his frame of mind was 
extraordinarily happy. His means were 
sufficient to appease his slothful and 
vain desires, and he was just conceited 
enough to imagine that in his ill-gotten 
wealth lay perfect happiness. He medi- 
tated upon his personal appearance, his 
acknowledged cunning, the singular 
ease and safety with which he had 
plucked his latest “drag”’—and felt 
vastly contented. 

Then a policeman crossed his line of 
vision. 

At once the face of Rupert Veck 
darkened. His hand clutched the walk- 


ing stick convulsively, until the knuckles 
shone red and white. The limpid 
dreaminess fled from his eyes, and in 
its place there leaped tiny, burning 
points which, as he gazed upon the blue 
uniform and expansive face of the po- 
liceman, sputtered with all the amazing 
hatred of his soul. 

He ground his teeth and muttered: 
“How I hate ’em!” 

The policeman was serenely unmind- 
ful of the presence of Rupert Veck. 
There was nothing in his actions which 
could explain the ire of Mr. Veck, and, 
on the surface, there was nothing provo- 
cative in his appearance. He was an 
ordinary policeman. Mr. Veck hadn’t 
seen him before. 

It must have been the thing for which 
the policeman stood that filled Rupert 
Veck’s blood with hot needles. Yes, 
that was it. He hated the law. 

The first hot flush of anger melted 
into scornful disgust. 

“Now just look at that fish-head!” 
He sneered inwardly. “Looked me 
straight in the eye and smiled. Didn’t 
know he was looking at the man who 
pulled the Mavert job. Not him! He 
doesn’t know he’s alive. And_ the 
papers are full of the Mavert job, too. 
Haw, haw, haw! I'll bet every man in 
the department has been instructed to 
look out for men like me—imen they 
know. He ought to know me. My pic- 
ture’s well known at headquarters. Not 
that they got anything on me—not me! 
I’m not afraid of ’em. I’m the man 


that pulled the Mavert job, but they 
don’t know it—and can’t pin it on me. 
Wonder what he’d say if I walked up 
and cracked, ‘Listen, old man—I’m the 





Police Salt 
«f boy who pulled the Mavert job.’ Bet 


he’d tell me to quit kidding. Maybe 
he’d want to know where I got my 
liquor. But he wouldn’t arrest me. Not 
him! They’ll arrest a bunch of the 
boys—but not me. I’m immune from 
arrest for that job, because I’m the lily- 
fingered boy who pulled it. I wonder 
who'll do time for that job while I’m 
spending the money? Umm—it’s inter- 
esting, isn’t it?” 

The policeman had passed out of 
the life of Rupert Veck, and it was 
quite true, though not marvelous, that 
he didn’t know he had stood within 
arm’s reach of the man who “pulled” 
the Mavert job. 

He, no doubt, would give a great deal 
for that knowledge. There wasn’t a 
policeman in the city who wouldn’t. 

The Mavert job happened to be the 
latest in an irritating series of down- 
town office robberies. None of these 
robberies was big in the way of a 
“haul,” compared with more infrequent 
jobs in scattered parts of the city and 
suburbs. The Mavert robbery, the big- 
gest of the lot, brought a loss of five 
thousand dollars, which was not much 
to fuss about. 

It wasn’t a crime which in itself 
would stir the city, but it came so 
sharply upon several other robberies in 
the same district that a newspaper 
which had a quarrel with the city ad- 
ministration seized the chance to “play 
up” what it described as a gigantic con- 
spiracy to loot downtown office build- 
ings, meanwhile landing heavily on the 
police department. The city editor of 
that paper understood the psychology 
of persistent hammering, and every day 
he succeeded in denting further the pa- 
tience of the police. 

Each edition of this newspaper de- 
manded-that the office robbers be cap- 
tured. It asked pertinent questions. It 
printed open letters to the mayor and 
commissioner of police. It carried a 
list of such robberies on the first page of 
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each edition, under the caption, “When 
Will the Police Stop These Crimes?” 
Other papers fell in line, as a matter 
of news policy, though all of them did 
not “ride” the police. 

It wasn’t to be disputed that down- 
town office robberies had increased 
amazingly, but in some quarters this 
was attributed to the general increase of 
crime the world over. It was regarded 
in police circles as something of a trick 
to rob a downtown office, and the de- 
partment retaliated with an announce- 
ment that a conspiracy existed, that a 
clever band of criminals was operating, 
that arrests could be expected soon— 
and indeed arrests would have been 
made earlier had not the crooks been 
warned by the inflated mewspaper 
stories. 

Every word of this announcement 
and every word of the newspaper 
stories drew a chuckle out of Rupert 
Veck. 

“T,” said he, “am the clever band of 
criminals. I am the conspiracy. I am 
the gang of crooks that the police ex- 
pect to arrest very soon!” 

And this was true. Rupert Veck was 
the office robber, perhaps, for the time, 
the only crook in the city who had the 
audacity and skill to venture below the © 
“dead line.” That is the financial heart 
of the city, and “known” crooks seen 
below the “dead line,” even in broad 
daylight, as mere pedestrians, are 
warned none too gently to clear out. 

Office robberies as a rule are not 
overly profitable. Offices bank regu- 
larly, though of course most of their 
safes contain at all times more or less 
cash and often negotiable paper. The 
profits are hardly worth the hazards; 
yet Rupert Veck had succeeded where 
others of skill had come to grief and 
disaster. 

He operated alone. There were in 
the whole city only two other men who 
knew of Veck’s operations, and they 
were thieves, friends of his, who could 
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not be induced to join with him. There 
was no danger, however, of these men 
airing their knowledge. They had other 
and more personal affairs to attend to. 

Rupert Veck felt perfectly safe. In 
a series of ten robberies he had stolen 
something like ten thousand dollars in 
cash. He had eight thousand of this 
left. And he also felt considerably 
puffed up over the significance attached 
by the newspapers to his activities. 

Too, this unexpected publicity, while 
singularly pleasing to his vanity, irri- 
tated him. It alarmed him. He knew 
what the result would be. Extreme pre- 
cautions on the part of the police dou- 
bled his hazards. It might result in 
capture—and capture under the circum- 
stances, with the authorities aroused 
and the public stirred, would amount to 
life imprisonment. He would get the 
limit for burglary, and he felt sure that 
he couldn’t hope to “put up” that length 
of time. He could expect no leniency. 
He was known as a dangerous crook, 
and if caught in robberies over which 
the authorities already were enraged, he 
might as well look for the “book,” 
which is a crook’s way of describing 
the maximum penalty for a crime—the 
limit prescribed by the statutes. 

But the eight thousand dollars pro- 
vided a way out of the dilemma—a sim- 
ple and agreeable way. He would cease 
work for a while—six months perhaps. 
With this determination he felt very 
much at ease and rejoiced over the 
colorful picture of luxury and indolence 
thus presented. 

And yet there was an element of the 
thing that didn’t quite satisfy Rupert 
Veck. If he retired, the office robber- 
ies would cease, and the police would 
rest easily on that score. Perhaps they 
would convict two or three of the sus- 
pects already in their hands and come 
in for glory with the cessation of the 
robberies. One of the delights of Ru- 
pert Veck’s life lay in goading the 


police. 





He hated the police for the number- 
less occasions on which they had picked 
him up, hurled him into a ratty cell to 
await hours of nerve-racking question- 
ing, and finally dismissed him with 
threats. Never had they convicted him. 
Never had they found even enough to 
hold Rupert Veck for trial. Their 
treatment inspired an incredible hatred 
in his soul. He felt that he had been 
a martyr, was very much aggrieved 
over being picked up on general prin- 
ciples and subjected to indignities. It 
was a shame! 

And he held that a thief had rights 
which the police were bound to re- 
spect. He felt himself imposed upon. 
His soul rankled under the same form 
of bitter injustice that a murderer feels 
when he is convicted under an indict- 
ment in which a comma is misplaced. 

Rupert Veck, on this first day of 
self-imposed idleness, reached the junc- 
tion of Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, at the corner of Central Park. 
He crossed over to the Plaza Hotel, 
bought a newspaper at the news stand, 
and sank luxuriously into a deep chair. 

At once his attention was seized by 
the day’s installment in that paper’s 
campaign against the alleged inefficiency 
of the police department. There had 
been no downtown office robbery since 
the Mavert job, yet the newspaper 
harped upon that and its predecessors 
as though they were the most stupen- 
dous crimes of the age. Robberies in 
the financial district were colorful, and 
it wasn’t hard to make much ovt of 
nothing. 

Rupert Veck grinned. 

“Gigantic conspiracy,” he mused. 
“Master criminals. Perhaps an inter- 
national plot to loot brokers. Immense 
bank robberies to come next. Inside 
jobs. Police baffled and groping in the 
dark.” 

He gazed about triumphantly. He 
was swept with an extravagant idea as 
to his own importance. He was the 
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city’s man of mystery—the man sought 


" by the keenest detectives, and the man 


read about in the mansions and the tene- 
ments. He had thrown a scare into 
the circles of big business; perhaps his 
operations were discussed upon the 
Stock Exchange. He was the man who, 
single-handed, had convinced the city 
that a gigantic conspiracy existed, and 
his nimble brain and dexterous fingers 
had accomplished tasks attributed by 
every one to a band of clever criminals. 

Veck wondered what the throng of 
brisk men and handsome women would 
do if suddenly he leaped to his feet and 
announced his identity. He wondered 
what the man in a near-by chair would 
do—the man who at that very moment 
was reading the office-robbery story. 

He tossed the newspaper aside and 
strutted out of the hotel. In the street 
he turned his steps westward and after 
a time arrived at Columbus Circle. 

A voice from behind reached his ears. 

“Could you spare a little change, mis- 
ter, to help a man out?” 

Rupert Veck turned with studied dis- 
dain, and his eyes gleamed coldly. The 
mendicant stepped backward a pace and 
gasped. 

“I didn’t know it was you,” he grum- 
bled; “I didn’t mean to touch you!” 

Veck smiled with relish. “Hello, 
Homer,” he said softly. His sharp eyes 
raked the young beggar from head to 
foot. “My, my! but you’ve changed. 
What’s the trouble, Homer ?” 

Homer French had an impulse to slap 
Veck’s face. He had an impulse, too, 
to walk away abruptly, because he 
didn’t wish to stir up a scene in the 
streets. But he did neither. He stood 
his ground, surveying Veck doggedly; 
perhaps with faint hope. 

“I been outa luck lately,’ 
French returned. 

“You certainly look it!” 

“Well, what if I do? It don’t mean 
anything to you, one way or another, 
and sounds bad for you to mention it.” 


’ 


Homer 
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French’s gaze traveled up and down the 
immaculate figure before him. ‘Luck’s 
been with you, I take it.” 

“So that’s what you call it—luck?”’ 
Rupert Veck said sneeringly. “I sup- 
pose it is luck. Do you guys ever think 
of working and depending less on 
luck ?” 

“T been working.” 

“Where ?” 

“On Blackwell’s Island.” 

Veck studied the pallid face of the 
young man and understood. Yet the 
situation aroused no pity within him, 
though it did arouse interest. It must 
have been the germ of an idea—a de- 
sign—that stirred Veck to inject a note 
of sympathy into his tones. 

“How long did you do?” 

“Six months—vagrancy.” 

“That’s too bad. I didn’t know that.” 
Veck meditated and presently added: 
“You said you didn’t mean to touch me. 
Just what did you mean by that, 
Homer?” 

“Well,” the other explained frankly, 
“you ain’t got the reputation of helping 
anybody out. I heard it said more’n 
once that it tickles you to see a man 
down and out.” 

“That’s a wrong idea you have of 
me, Homer. You’ve been listening to a 
lot of bunk.” He extended a bill. 
“Will this do you any good?” 

Homer French stared. It was a 
twenty-dollar bill. 

“Take it,” Veck urged. “Fix your- 
self up—new hat and shoes and a clean 
shirt and collar. Your suit isn’t bad 
get it pressed up. Meet me right here 
—by this Maine Memorial at ten 
o’clock tomorrow morning; and I'll tell 
you how to make some money.” 

French took the money, but the be- 
wilderment hadn’t left his eyes yet. 

“Will you do that—meet me here?” 
Veck persisted. 

“T’d meet you in purgatory for this 
much money!” Homer French gulped. 

Rupert Veck grinned. No doubt he 
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found some pleasure in the charity; 
most uncharitable persons do once they 
try it—but something else lurked behind 
his grin. Homer French wasn’t con- 
scious of that, however, and departed 
with swelling gratitude. Veck saun- 
tered into the Park. 

He had a working knowledge of the 
abilities of Homer French. French was 
what is known in the circles of crook- 
dom as a “wren”—that is, a man fairly 
good at several things but expert in 
none. [French was unable, alone, to 
consummate anything except petty and 
insignificant thievery. He sometimes 
worked with more skilled thieves, but 
his earnings were meager. He had not 
yet been taken up by an adept crook 
and turned into an expert. In other 
words, he was an apprentice at the busi- 
ness of stealing. 

But his manner of life had given 
Homer French an acquaintance among 
thieves. He had worked with many. 
He had met others in the places fre- 
quented by them. He had met Rupert 
Veck and shared the general belief that 
Veck was a cold, unfeeling man who 
lrardly ever turned a hand to help one 
of his brotherhood. Nevertheless, Veck 
never asked anything from his brother- 
hood, and the score was about even. 

French’s acquaintance with Veck was 
merely casual and not at all intimate. 
His character he knew by hearsay only. 
What he did know was that Veck al- 
ways had treated him with irritating 
contemptuousness—but so had other 
crooks, for that matter, as crooks are 
apt to treat wrens. He hadn’t liked 
Veck, but now he began to reconsider 
that matter. 

Despite Veck’s contempt for the bur- 
glarious abilities of Homer French, he 
knew him to be dependable. In emer- 
gencies French “swallowed his tongue,” 


which, in the vernacular, means that he 
wouldn’t wilt and squeal. Veck knew 
this by hearsay in responsible quarters, 
and that was the important thing to be 


considered. He could teach a man to 
steal efficiently, but he couldn’t teach 
him to “swallow his tongue.” That was 
a trait inborn. 

Rupert Veck and Homer French met 
next morning at the Maine Memorial 
in Columbus Circle. French had put 
the twenty-dollar bill to good use. He 
had consulted a haberdasher and a bar- 
ber, and perhaps an eating joint, for 
he was in excellent spirits. 

They went for a walk along a se- 
cluded path in Central Park. 

“You’re more or less of a piker at 
lifting,” said Rupert Veck. “Why is it 
that you’re broke when there is so much 
superfluous wealth lying about?” 

“T don’t know how to get at it,” re- 
plied Mr. French hopefully. 

“Then I'll teach you how.” 

“Wish you would!” 

Veck meditated. Presently he pur- 
sued: “How much nerve have you 
got?” 

“Enough to tackle the United States 
Treasury—if I knew how.” 

“Good! How about a few downtown 
offices ?” 

French glanced sharply at Rupert 
Veck. An understanding light kindled 
in his eyes. 

“Are you the downtown man that I 
been reading about-in the papers?” 

“No; but it looks easy, doesn’t it?” 

“I don’t know if it does or not. 
They’re ‘pegging’ them offices pretty 
close now—according to the news- 
papers.” 

“But they can’t peg ’em all. T’ll show 
you some offices that aren’t being 
pegged.” 

“Show me!” 

The arts by which Rupert Veck ef- 
fected the downtown office robberies 
were not so delicate as certain other 
forms of theft; yet they called for strict 
attention to detail, alacrity in seizing an 
opening, deftness, and speed once the 
trick were actually in the turning, and, 
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above all, precise information as to 
F the ground to be covered. 

And this latter phase of the thing 
perhaps accounted for Veck’s success. 
He was an expert “snoop,” as the pro- 
curers of information are called in the 
underworld. There are men who do 
nothing else and sell their information 
to the actual thieves. Veck had started 
upon his nefarious career as a snoop, 
and had graduated into a thief ; thus his 
abilities in ferreting out likely places 
to rob and later robbing them made it 
possible for him to work alone. 

It is no easy thing to snoop properly. 
This branch of crime calls for exact 
knowledge as to the movements and 
habits of watchmen; the layout of 
buildings; the position of every stair- 
way and elevator shaft; the location of 
closets in which a man could hide in an 
emergency, and barricades if he should 
be forced to give battle. The wise thief, 
before he enters a building, has always 


in mind every avenue of escape, and 
every detail through which he may hope 
for an advantage. 

The inside work was not particularly 


difficult for Rupert Veck. He was an 
expert on safes, and the offices he chose 
contained safes which were compara- 
tively easy for him. He worked swiftly 
and stealthily and, having chosen wisely, 
was enabled to get on the ground and 
away in an incredibly short space of 
time. 

It was into these mysteries, or part 
of them at least, that Rupert Veck pro- 
posed to introduce Homer French. 

One afternoon, very shortly, Veck 
took his apprentice downtown. In an 
office building, mingling with the brisk 
throngs, they began snooping. Parts of 
three days they spent at this task. They 
absorbed all necessary information and 
picked out an office on the fifth floor. 

That evening they secreted them- 
selves in a closet on the fifth floor. 
They knew that this closet was likely 
to be opened by the scrubwomen who 
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went to work as soon as the building 
was closed for the night; so they made 
their way, with a set of specially pre- 
pared keys, into an office at the far 
end of the hall. 

And this office had been chosen for 
purposes of concealment because it con- 
nected with other offices, each of which 
opened upon a hall off the main corri- 
dor. It was thus possible for them to 
dodge the scrubwomen in this chain of 
offices and closets. The corridor was 
always accessible in an emergency. 
They had in their minds a clear route 
out of the building. 

In their chosen place on the fifth floor 
they lingered. The scrubwomen came, 
performed their tasks, and departed. 
A watchman made the rounds on schea- 
ule, and departed. 

Using the specially prepared keys 
again, the thieves gained access to the 
office they plotted to rob. 

There Homer French was initiated 
into the art of opening a safe by the 
noiseless method. It wasn’t a difficult 
task for Rupert Veck, long skilled at 
the trick, and the safe was a “soft box.” 
Veck, in order to work speedily, chose 
soft boxes in his office robberies. 
Homer French absorbed the basic prin- 
ciples. <A little practice would make 
him adept. 

All the cash there was in the safe— 
about eight hundred dollars—they got 
away without a “rumble,” without even 
a “ripple.” 

Homer French was overjoyed. Veck 
gave him four hundred dollars of the 
haul—and French felt that he surely 
had set foot on the road to wealth. 

“T’ve put you next to this,” said Ru- 
pert’ Veck; “and I’m. willing to help 
you out any time you get stuck. Now, 
supposing you start out on your own 
hook—try one of those offices all by 
yourself, ehr” 

“Bet I can handle one of ’em alone.” 

“Sure you can. And just what do 
you think I ought to have out of it?” 
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“T don’t know.” 

“Half the proceeds, 
while?” 

“I guess that’s fair enough—if I can 
depend on you for advice when I want 
x” 

“You can depend on me.” 

“Then it’s a bargain.” 

Rupert Veck thus took precautions 
in two ways. He arranged either for 
an income during his period of idle- 
ness, or for another man to “fall” as 
the downtown office robber—and he 
didn’t care which contingency deyel- 
oped. He knew that Homer French 
would follow his methods, the methods 
used in previous robberies. If the po- 
lice slipped up on him it- was a cer- 
tainty they would think they had the 
man responsible for the other jobs. The 
robberies would cease after French’s 
arrest, if that came about, the police 
vigilance would relax, Of course, the 
police thought a gang was at work; but 
with the cessation of the robberies they 
would believe that French’s arrest had 
broken the ring. French undoubtedly 
would go over the road for a long 
period. He would be made to suffer 
for all the depredations recently in 
downtown offices. That would dispose 
of him and mollify the police. 

Whereupon Rupert Veck, with the 
field cleared somewhat, would watch 
his chance for a big “swoop”—the kill- 
ing which crooks always have in front 
of them—as a climax to his raids on 
downtown offices. With the proceeds 
of that in pocket, he could transfer his 
activities to other lines; even to other 
regions. 

The merciless crook is always pleased 
when another falls for one of his jobs. 
It cuts the scent on his own trail. It 
wipes the job off the unfinished busi- 
ness rolls of the police. 

If Homer French had extraordinary 
luck, and evaded the police, Rupert 
Veck’s income would continue much 
longer. That was a pleasing prospect 


eh—for a 
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too; money coming in without Veck 
taking a chance or turning a hand. 

Newspapers made much of the latest 
downtown office robbery. It helped to 
bear out somewhat rash predictions. It 
really appeared that an organized con- 
spiracy existed. 


The darkened sixth floor corridor of 
the Pemberton Building was deserted 
except for a solitary figure. The man 
had just crept from a closet and, mov- 
ing with the stealthy surety of one who 
knew his ground, approached the office 
of the Purviance Company. 

Swiftly he gained access to the of- 
fice and closed the door noiselessly be- 
hind him. He carried no kit, but, once 
in front of the safe, he took from vari- 
ous pockets of his clothing sufficient 
tools to achieve his purpose. Quickly 
he set to work. 

The thief found some difficulty in 
getting into the safe. At moments he 
worked in rather a bungling fashion, as 
though his trade were newly learned. 
Often he had to start over again. On 
these occasions he stepped back a pace 
and regarded the safe in a puzzled 
mood. Just as often he set to work 
again. 

In something like fifty minutes his 
efforts were rewarded. The safe door, 
in response to a twist of the knob, 
swung open. Other men could have ac- 
complished the feat on that safe in 
twenty minutes—perhaps quicker. 

Homer French smiled happily. He 
felt very well satisfied with himself. 
He was making rapid progress in his 
new profession. He trained his small 
flash light on the open safe. 

The smile fled from his face. Blank 
amazement crept over his youthful vis- 
age. He dropped to his knees with out- 
stretched hands. 

He saw that he had before him a 
fortune. The safe apparently contained 
no inner compartments. Apparently it 
was a box of one huge compartment 
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—and this was jammed with money 
wrapped in paper bundles of various 
sizes. He picked up one of these bun- 
dles. 

Undoubtedly it contained bills of 
small denominations, for it was bulky, 
and yet printed on the outside were 
the figures “$1,000.” It wasn’t very 
much money for so large a bundle. He 
tore away a corner of the wrapper and 
saw that the package contained five- 
dollar bills, undoubtedly two hundred 
of them. 

Hurriedly he examined a few other 
bundles. They were all labeled one 
thousand dollars. The larger packages 
perhaps contained one and two-dollar 
bills. Even at that, a fortune reposed 
within that safe. 

Perspiration gathered on the brow of 
Homer French. His hands trembled. 
He was face to face with wealth beyond 
his fondest dreams. 

ut what was he to do? It was ut- 
terly impossible for him to carry away 


more than an insignificant part of this 


fortune. He couldn’t go away with 
bulging pockets. He couldn’t travel 
uptown that way. His appearance 
would attract the attention of every one 
he met. He would meet policemen, and 
perhaps detectives. 

He had not come prepared for this 
contingency. This was a stroke of the 
wildest good luck—and yet he must 
leave it. 

And he couldn’t hope to make, at 
the most, more than one more trip back 
to the office. It would be daylight 
within three hours, and he couldn’t 
operate in the alley after daylight. He 
might make one more trip back, but that 
was all. Maybe he could bring a suit 
case, but a suit case would hold less 
than half of the money before him. 

He didn’t know. His thoughts were 
running wild. Suddenly he thought of 
Rupert Veck. 

French tore the wrapper off the bun- 
dle of five-dollar bills, scattered the 
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money through his pockets, and 
jammed his tools on top of it. He 
closed the safe door, but did not lock 
it. If the watchman came into the of- 
fice, and he was due at least to patrol 
the corridor in twenty-five minutes, he 
would notice nothing amiss. He crum- 
pled the paper wrapper and tossed it 
into a waste basket. 

In about forty-five minutes, travel- 
ing in the subway, Homer French 
reached the uptown hotel of Rupert 
Veck. 

“Suppose you’re stuck,” Veck said 
sleepily, as he admitted French to his 
room. “I do not intend going out to- 
night, and. , 

He was struck dumb by the ex- 
traordinary expression on the face of 
his apprentice. Homer French gasped 
out his story. Before he had uttered 
twenty words Rupert Veck began to 
dress. 

They proceeded downtown by differ- 
ent routes, to meet at a point near the 
Pemberton Building. On the way Ru- 
pert Veck cursed his luck. Here was 
the bonanza of the downtown offices; 
yet he had to share it with another man 
—and a dub at that. His cunning mind 
dwelt incessantly upon the possibility of 
crowding Homer French out of the 
haul. 

Homer French carried an empty suit 
case and Rupert Veck carried a travel- 
ing bag. They felt sure that these, and 
their pockets, would provide the means 
of bearing away the Purviance fortune. 

They met at the appointed spot and, 
an hour later, thanks to their knowledge 
of the building and the routine of the 
watchman, gained by the snooping of 
Homer French, entered the office of the 
Purviance Company. 

Rupert Veck swung open the door of 
the safe and took a quick, appraising 
look at its contents, 

“We'll have a hard job cramming this 
stuff away,” he said. 








“If we had another man with us,” 
Homer French suggested. 

“We haven’t got anybody to come 
with us, have wef’ Veck said growl- 
ingy. 

About three minutes later six detec- 
tives stepped from an adjoining office 
and Rupert Veck and Homer French 
fell into the hands of the law. 

“T’d have come alone,” remarked De- 
tective James Leeds, the leader of the 
squad, “if I thought there were only 
two of ’em.” 

“Didn’t turn out as we expected,” 
said Inspector Fournier, explaining the 
“catch” next day. “That is, we thought 
the gang was bigger. And yet we are 
sure that the downtown office robberies 
will stop. 

“As it is, we have in our hands the 
undoubted leader in the robberies, Ru- 
pert Veck. We have known Veck a 
long time, and now we have something 
tangible on him. We don’t know so 
much about the other fellow. 

“We observed that the office robber- 
ies were always in old buildings. The 
thieves kept away from,the modern 
buildings. They seemed to be playing 
for small money in a steady system and 
took no chances with the bigger offices 
and their protection devices. We didn’t 
think the conspiracy was so widespread 
as the newspapers thought. Neverthe- 
less, these robberies nettled us. They 
were irritating. 
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“Undoubtedly we were dealing with 
ordinary thieves. As such, they would 
lose their judgment when brought face 
to face with a big haul—an unexpected 
amount of money. One or two of them 
wouldn’t be prepared to make away 
with a bulky lot of plunder. Naturally, 
the man or men would go for help. 
That would bring the gang within 
reach. 

“We simply salted a dozen safes at 
scattered points in the downtown office 
region, choosing the types of buildings 
in which the thieves had operated here- 
tofore. It was a waiting game. If the 
robbers persisted, they were bound to 
run across one of the salted safes. A 
detective was on watch near each one 
of these safes. When the robber ap- 
peared, as he did, and departed for 
help, the detective in the Purviance of- 
fice sent in a call for the ‘swooping 
squad,’ and when the thieves returned 
the squad swooped. That is all there 
is to it—though we expected to gather 
in more than two men. 

“Money? No, of course all the pack- 
ages in the dozen safes did not contain 
actual money. It was like salting gold 
mines, you know, making them look 
rich on the surface. 

“Perhaps we didn’t get all the office 
robbers, but I predict that we got the 


leader—and that the robberies will 
stop.” 
And the downtown office robberies 


did stop. 


DRASTIC action is being taken by the French courts in an effort to break up 
the criminal gangs of Paris. Yevette Miffone, long known to the police 
as one of the most dangerous female Apaches of Paris, was sentenced recently 


to fifteen years in prison at hard labor. 
Albert Tellier, a sixteen-year-old member of 


in a daring jewelry-store robbery. 


She led her gang of young Apaches 


Yevette’s gang, was sentenced to life imprisonment at hard labor. 
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HRISTIANITY teaches us that we must not hate, that we must not retaliate 
in like manner, that we must “turn the other cheek;” but it is mighty 
hard, as we all know, not to hate, not to retaliate, to “turn the other cheek.” 

And, strange to say, we are much more likely to want to retaliate, to desire not 
to “turn the other cheek,” if we are in the wrong and somebody has caught us. 

What, then, must be the emotions in this regard of the man or woman who 
has been convicted of a crime and sent to prison? 

Many good persons—and professed Christians—believe in the law of retalia- 
tion. It is a very human trait. If one is struck upon the cheek, the impulse 
—and, as we have said, it is considered by many to be a good impulse—is to 
strike back and to give more than was received. 

Probably no person enters prison without a grim determination to get back 
at somebody, a firm-rooted desire to get “hunk.” It makes little difference whether 
the conviction has been a just or an unjust one; the feeling is sure to be there. 
And whether it will be greater in the case of a just conviction than in the case 
of an unjust one is a mooted question. But, however this may be, we feel very 
sure that the spirit of revenge will be strong. Sometimes it is the judge, some- 
times it is the jury, often one particular witness—perhaps not the one who has 
given the most damning evidence—who is marked for chastisement upon the 
prisoner’s release. 

Nevertheless, by the time the term has been served, usually the released 
prisoner does not vent his anger upon some one who helped to cause his in- 
carceration. Perhaps the prisoner has been won over to the “turn the other 
cheek” doctrine; perhaps time has killed the rancor which once filled his heart. 
On the other hand, his refraining from revenge may be just a question of policy. 
Life outside the grim walls must be taken up again. Why start it with a fresh 
crime, another handicap added to that which has already been placed upon the 
ex-convict ? . 

There are cases, however, perhaps many more of them than statistics show, 
where the hate never dies; not only that, but it flourishes and grows stronger 
in the heart of the imprisoned man. And, as each day lessens the time before 
he will be free to accomplish his mission of revenge, he exults over the mighty 
satisfaction it will give him to’ wreak this vengeance; and, when at last the day 
comes and the gates swing open to him, exultation and the joy of prospective 
accomplishment fill his heart. 

This person will at least begin his method of procedure along the lines he 
has rehearsed in his mind thousands and thousands of times; but whether he 
will be able to follow the method as planned is problematical. 


“THE PRINT ON THE PANE” 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


in the next issue deals with this theme. Courtney Ryley Cooper needs no intro- 
duction to you. Perhaps he needs as little introduction as any living writer of 
fiction to-day. 
Courtney Ryley Cooper has caught the spirit—the evil spirit—which saturated 
the very soul of the man who wanted vengeance, and would have it without 
gA—ps 
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brooking the cost. This man had spent the greater part of his life in jail. There 
was no doubt of the fact that his last sentence had been quite just, but that made 
no difference in his desire for revenge. 


Besides other unusually interesting features, such as stories by Christopher 
B. Booth, Roy W. Hinds, Dahlia Graham, Grover Kidwell, and others, there 
is the first installment of another story by Harry Coverdale, which deals with 
that unusual detective, Kingdon Cole. The serial—it is even better than the last 
by Coverdale—is called 


“FOUR KNOCKS ON THE DOOR.” 


We call your attention to this story with great confidence that it will please you 
mightily. 











ARMORED TRUCKS FOR MAILS 


OON after the two-million-dollar robbery of a mail truck in New York the 
postal authorities called in the United States marines to protect the registered 
mails. More than two hundred marines were assigned to this duty. Armed 
guards were stationed on the plaforms where valuable mail is loaded and unloaded. 
Sixty-five of the marines were turned over to the railway mail service for duty 
on mail trains. Two marines and a post-office guard, all heavily armed, accom- 
panied the driver of each truck carrying registered mail as it left the main stations 
at the general post office, Times Square, Grand Central, Hudson Terminal, City 
Hall, or foreign-station branches. 

Portable seats within the wire inclosure of the mail trucks were fitted up, 
and the post-office employees, with sawed-off repeating shotguns and side arms, 
sat beside one armed marine. On the seat with the driver the second marine 
was posted. He also carried his Springfield rifle and side arms. 

Later armored mail trucks replaced those with wire screens in conveying 
registered and insured mail. Sheet steel three sixteenths of an inch thick covers 
the sides and ends of the trucks. The armor is not penetrated by bullets of 
.45 caliber. Postal inspectors fired a volley at the steel sheets and succeeded only 
in denting them. Each truck has loopholes in the sides through which rifles or 
revolvers can be fired to repel attacks. It is hoped that these precautions will 
prevent a recurrence of mail robberies in New York. 














FINGER PRINTS ON. CANVAS? 


INGER prints may play a major role in the suit which Mrs. Harry J. Hahn is 
bringing against Sir Joseph Duveen, a well-known connoisseur of art. 

Sir Joseph is alleged to have assailed the authenticity of “La Belle Ferroniere,” 
a painting owned by Mrs. Hahn, which the latter claims is the work of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and values at five hundred thousand dollars. Mrs. Hahn’s painting, 
according to the statement attributed to Sir Joseph, is only a copy of the original, 
which hangs in the Louvre in Paris, The art dealer is said to have declared also 
that Leonardo da Vinci had never made replicas of his paintings. 

Mrs. Hahn’s attorney says he will prove by means of the finger prints plainly 
discernible on all of Leonardo’s paintings that not only did Leonardo paint replicas 
of “La Belle Ferroniere,” but also of two other great pictures, “The Virgin of 
the Rocks,” on view in London and Paris, and the famous ‘Mona Lisa,” ex- 
hibited both in Paris and Madrid. 
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if you are an employer and desire to place your employ in the iti in your office or factory for which they are 
ped fitted; or if you hing just about to step out inte the world te earn your own living; er If crimes involving handwriting have 
itted in y' ; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
pr Louise Rice, in oe of this | magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclese a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission ts granted, cases will be discussed in the 
pation with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances" will the identity of the persons concerned 
revealed. 








Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


MASTERSON, 34.—Fate? What do you mean by fate? Seems to me that you 
mean that you have been too lazy all your life to take advantage of any of the 
opportunities you have had. Why can’t you keep your health? So far as your 
handwriting goes, I should say that you had never lost it. What’s the reason 
that you feel that you “know” you will lose the prospect now opening? I'll tell 
you. It’s because you want to lose it; it’s because, in your innermost mind, away 
back where you refuse to look, you don’t want it; you know that it will bring 
you hard work and responsibility, and you would rather keep that miserable little 
job, of which your best self is ashamed, than gird your loins and tackle life in 
big handfuls. Just think this over seriously. You have all sorts of talents, and 
there is no reason why you should not use them, if you will just drag yourself 
out of this wretched condition in which you instinctively evade every bit of hard 
work and then whine because you don’t get the rewards that go to those who 
are willing to work for what they want. 


ArtHur L, ta R.—Your handwriting does not show me that pronounced 
mechanical genius which would indicate that you ought to turn to machinery for 
your real work. You belong to the big crowd of humans who can successfully 
tinker with machinery, but who have no real ability to do anything constructive 
with it. That being the case, you can count on this “handiness” of yours with 


tools as an asset but not as a talent. Your writing shows, however, some of 
the characteristic marks of the type of person who inclines to the out-of-doot 
life and who is most often successful in some variety of farming. I hope that 
as soon as you get out of the navy you will go to your West and start in. The 
specimen which you inclose shows a young woman of exceptional good sense and 
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practical ability. As a friend she is loyal to the core, truthful, and absolutely 
to be depended upon. Mighty fine character, in fact. If you are thinking of 
her in other terms, however, it would be well for you to remember that she is 
not at all emotional or demonstrative, and you are both. 


B. WiLLI1AMs.—You are a practical, rather aggressive, and very ambitious 
person, not very idealistic in your views or tendencies, but normal and free from 
vice. I estimate you as possessed of a strong will and as impatient with any 
one who is not. You will be most successful in work that allows you to use 
your body as well as your mind. The specimen numbered one is the writing of 
a very gentle and weak-willed person, and I am sure that this characteristic often 
causes you to feel impatient. Two has a stronger will and is fully as stubborn 
as you are. The mind is superior to yours, and the nature is not without some 
ideality. A fine character. This last specimen was the one whose identification 
consisted of an address. 


Louise B.—My dear child, that bitter tone is not natural to you. “Every- 
thing wrong and nothing to live for.” Nonsense! I don’t know the circumstances, 
and I don’t care what they are. So long as your handwriting shows me all this 
virility, strength, and individuality, everything can’t be wrong, and you have far 
more to live for than many. 


iL + hee: 
Ae frsple— ve, 
tAAe l= 2 


You have a lot of business ability. Take that bit of money and do some- 
thing interesting with it. Don’t invest it all. If you have an income it will let 
you choose your work as few can, since most of us have nothing except what 
we find in the pay envelope. You are not the person to let life slip out of your 
hands. Take hold of it, throw back your shoulders, and see what you can do 
with it. No, I would never suggest your giving your time to any organization, 
however good. It is almost fatal for a person in your state of mind to be allied 
in such a way. You would lose what little initiative you have; whereas, if you 
work out of this yourself, you will come up with more than you ever had. More 
power to you! 
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Viota O.—Think you would like to draw, you want to be a musician, and 
you don’t know a thing about either. My dear, I wish that all young people 
approaching womanhood and grown manhood would try to buckle down to common 
sense instead of talking as if they were about eight. Sorry; don’t mean you 
exactly, but the*whole spirit of the times. Your handwriting shows me that you 
are no longer a child. Now then, don’t you know that the talent for music is 
the one talent that shows even in childhood, and that the talent for drawing 
develops almost as early? Of coutse you do. Well, having got into the teens 
with not a spark of those qualities showing, don’t you honestly know that it is 
nonsense to expect them? Of course you do. Don’t be too hurt, then, but 
gather together your common sense and make up your mind that you will be a 
highly successful saleswoman, That is what you have a talent for. 


W. D. K.—You are a person of extreme impulsiveness. You are disorderly, 
impatient, and inclined to be exacting. All this comes from thoughtlessness more 
than from any real badness. If you will take a more serious attitude toward 
life and will try to think more deeply and to scrutinize truly your own conduct 
and motives, you will find that your character will respond readily to such help. 
The specimen which you inclose is the writing of a person who has all the finer 
traits of mind and heart that you lack. I hope you estimate this friend at 
the true worth. 


M. D., Baltimore.—The curved line you use beneath your signature shows 
that the modesty and unpretentious plainness of your writing does not indicate 
a meek spirit, despite the fact that your personality would give that impression. 
You are, in fact, rather a contradictory character, though even your handwriting 
would not show this except for the capitals and the curving stroke. 


I rate you as really proud and as far more ambitious than any one would 
think. I am sure that you are more emotional, too, than you appear; in short, 
all your nature is other than it seems, and repression is your middle name. I 
would recommend that you strike out into new environments, and that you try 
to be more yourself. Try to lose some of this excessive self-consciousness. You 
have the possibilities of an interesting and unusual personality, and that would, 
in turn, mean a great deal in the way of success and happiness. 


Tuomas S. W., Boston.—I couldn’t imagine you liking to be an undertaker. 
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Get out of it as soon as possible. But why not take up drawing seriously? You - 
really have talent. I don’t say that you can be a great artist—they are few and 
far between—but there’s a good, remunerative, and interesting career in com- 
mercial art. Look up this matter. Any art school will give you information 
about it. You ought to have a year or so of study at night while you earn your 
living by day, and then you could get a moderately livable wage in an “ad shop,” 
as they are called, while you continued to go to school at night, and thus keep 
on with your upward climb. 


999.—Your handwriting belongs to the type out of which come most of 
our actors, so that I can confidently answer you. You are certainly fitted for 
the work of the stage, and, as you have a strong will and an assertive and 
powerful personality, you ought not to find the road as rocky as even some 
talented people do. 





Aside from this, you are also possessed of some business ability, so that 
you have an asset that is denied many a person who makes a failure of life 
through its lack. Spiritually, you are pretty crude. I don’t expect you to be 
much interested in this now, but I am sure that in time you will awaken, so 
far as your soul is concerned. When that time comes, it is just possible that 
we may have a really great actor with us. 


H. M. S.—No wonder you quarreled with the person whose specimen is 
number one. What a conceited young spark! I congratulate you on getting 
some one out of your immediate circle who had nothing of real worth to give 
to it. The specimen numbered two justifies your praise. Really a fine and noble 
character, although very young. “This writer needs to be encouraged and “bucked 
up” as to the achievement of success. He is inclined to dream life away, due 
to the fact that he has not learned that the practical aspects of existence must 
be attended to. You can help him in this. The third specimen hardly meets your 
description. Sorry. Don’t, however, jump to the conclusion that the character 
is not a good one. It is, but there is more of worldly wisdom and of moderately 
selfish interest in it than you think. Better consider this now, so that you will 
continue your friendship with the years and will not come to a time when you 
will lose that perfect faith you have now because you have always overestimated 
this person. Your nature, in fact, needs to have more of the saving grace of a 
half-humorous acceptation of a world which is full of faults but none the less 
to be loved and tolerated. You need to use actively that ambition which is now 
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beginning to show in your character. Don’t make the mistake of settling down 
to marriage without having tried your wings. 


B. M. L.—By all means go into business for yourself. You are entirely 
correct in your description of yourself as speedy and accurate. However, why 
the beauty parlor? I think that women are more and more inclined to get beauty 
by out-of-door life. Why not utilize your knowledge of restaurants? Go into 
partnership with a chef, for instance, and try to make an eating place that has 
real food and a homelike atmosphere. As an experienced traveler, I can assure 
you that America has too few of such places; the restaurant with a personality 
is rare. I approve your ambition. You are the sort of woman to make it a 
realization. 


K. A. T.—Yes, there is a resemblance to F. A. T., but you are more emo- 
tional and sentimental, and she has a stronger sense of humor and far more 


practical ability. 
raps oner, Une 
Ode wo \exu usu 
b\) ” 
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You have a leaning toward artistic taste. She is a lover of money and what 
it will do. You are inclined to dream away the hours when you should be 
achieving, and she is not enough of a dreamer. She would be benefited by 
absorbing some of that idealism and imagination which you have in such abun- 
dance. 


jnoged) ua. %S. 


Both of you have very pleasant personalities, and, so far as success is con- 
cerned, this ought to help you. : 


Karu.—You have real business ability—the kind that would make you 
a successful importer of silks, we'll say. Of course I don’t mean that it should 
necessarily be silks, or that you should be an importer, but that is along the line 
toward which you should work. The defect of your character is that you lack 
faith in yourself. You need to cultivate the habit of trusting to your own word. 
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Thus, if you say to yourself that you mean to do a certain thing, don’t let any 
suspicion lurk in the back of your mind that perhaps you will not keep that 
promise. Try to maintain the attitude of self-assurance, and you will find that 
a great many things about your life will change. 











IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


FOUR KNOCKS ON THE DOOR 


A Kingdon Cole Serial 


Perhaps the stars do fight for or against us! Who knows? 
But when murder knocks on the door, Kingdon Cole 
decides a horoscope is a broken reed. 


By HARRY COVERDALE 


THE PRINT ON THE PANE 


Revenge is a mighty monster, red in tooth and claw. But 
the long arm of accident neither man nor monster 
can foresee. 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


“YOU MUST NOT TELL’ 


The story of a man who did tell, and what happened that 
he did not expect. 


By GROVER KIDWELL 
AND OTHER STORIES 
WE SUGGEST THAT YOU ORDER YOUR COPY IN ADVANCE 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply ts inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired. 
Shadowing 


HE good shadower, like the good dancer, is the result of some native talent 
plus a great deal of careful study and work. 

A man who knows how to shadow will contrive to make himself 
inconspicuous by always appearing to be acting in the most natural manner. A 
naturally clever shadower can stand before a cigar-store window for an hour 
and over, idly looking on at the passing crowds, without attracting so much atten- 
tion as an inexpert man will draw in ten minutes. The expert has studied the 
poses of people until he has learned to give a good imitation of any mood that 
a man might have. 

For instance, there are incorrigibly lazy men who actually could lounge for 
an hour before that cigar-store window or before any window of a store likely 
to contain any kind of article that would engage their casual attention, smoking 
perhaps, and idly glancing about them. It would be impossible to describe in 
words what the natural poses of that man would be, but a good shadower would 
instinctively study-such a man and would be able later to do the same, though 
he might be waiting for a desperate criminal to come out of a house opposite. 

The shadower must have very alert eyes. He must see that the man he is 
shadowing is about to turn and glance back, just the fraction of a second before 
the man-does it. When the man looks back he will see, perhaps, another man 
looking into a store window with a pose that suggests that he has been doing 
that very thing for several seconds. The shadowed one usually will let his eyes 
skip over this man and allow them to rest on some one else who is, we will say, 
just turning a distant corner. He will be deceived by the appearance of the 
shadower’s pose, automatically impressing him with the thought that that man 
has been standing for a longer time than it has taken him to pass down the street. 

Yet the moment the shadowed one passes on, the shadower must, without 
any abruptness or appearance of haste, dissolve that pose and go on to keep his 
quarry in sight. 

If the shadower, hurrying after the shadowed one, comes suddenly on him 
through some miscalculation, he must be able to keep his face completely blank 
and to hurry past, giving every indication of a man with a definite object 1n 
view and a wish to reach it as soon as possible. 

Disguises in the way of false hair and things of that sort are impossible in 
ordinary shadowing. A man must trust to his ability to be inconspicuous and 
to appear as one of the usual lot of people in a town or city, who have not a 
great deal to do. This will mean that he will have observed how some of the 
semi-idle dress. : 

The seedy but neat and clean man, who looks like a clerk out of a job, 
affords an impersonation that is good for a shadower to learn. Such a man, 
shuffling along as if with the fatigue that comes to the overworked and nearly ° 
hopeless man, with his old shoes carefully blacked and his shiny hat brushed and 
with his overcoat a trifle threadbare and worn at the neck, can stand and look 
idly and sadly out on the passing throng. and will draw only an occasional glance 
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from those who recognize the type. With such an impersonation there should 
be a weary expression and an air of humbleness. 

Old men from whom this type may be copied can be found in run-down 
stores and at the bargain sales that are pften arranged in vacant stores where a 
lot of stuff is temporarily displayed. In the “bargain basements” of the big 
department stores the old and tired men clerks can be found, too. The old book- 
keeper belongs to the same type, except that he is a bit more bowed. 


SIOZ: 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


[PHERS are generally classified as either “substitution” or “transposition” 
ciphers. But because they are so classified it does not follow that all ciphers 
of the substitution class are simple, letter-for-letter ciphers, or that all 

transposition ciphers adhere to the plain, geometrical-figure arrangement. The 
problem this week is a cipher whose unique construction entitles it to a prominent 
place among those ciphers that are apart from the beaten paths; it is distinctly 
“different.” 

The cipher, which was taken from the scrapbook of the late Inspector Steele, 
is adorned in the scrapbook by several marginal notes which the inspector made 
at the time he was working on the problem. To quote all of them for you would 
be fatal, for in that case there would be little left for you to do but read the 
answer; I won’t spoil the fun for you that way. There is one note, however, 
that I thought would be particularly interesting to you, so I’m passing it along. 
It reads: unusual, unique, and exceedingly interesting. A cipher scheme 
its author might well be proud of.” 

Briefly outlined, the history of the cipher is this: James Holden was accused 
of shooting his uncle to death. The evidence, ‘though circumstantial, was strong. 
A neighbor who heard a shot rushed into the library of the home, which was 
occupied by only the uncle and the nephew, and found the old man on the floor 
breathing his last. James Holden stood above him, in his hand the revolver, which 
still was smoking; he was stooping over the dying man, apparently in an effort 
to catch his uncle’s last words, which, according to Holden, were: “I—told about 
it—in—a cipher.” Holden was arrested on a charge of first-degree murder; 
his motive, so the authorities said, was greed, as James was sole heir to a vast 
estate and a large fortune. The uncle’s last words were thought to refer to a will. 

James Holden was tried, convicted, and sentenced to death, but he never 
once wavered in his protestations of innocence. He maintained that his uncle 
was a Suicide. He was pinning his hopes, he said, on his uncle’s last words; he 
felt confident that, in spite of everything, the cipher his uncle told him he wrote, 
would come to light, and, instead of referring to a will, would clear him of the 
murder charge. But time wore on, and ‘finally came the morning set for his 
execution, with no sign of the document that was to establish his innocence. 

Now Inspector Steele, the cipher expert at police headquarters, was con- 
vinced by the young man’s manner and the ardor with which he reiterated the 
story of the cipher and his innocence that it was not entirely a myth. So he 
took a hand in the case, and, a few days before the execution date, he went over 
the-papers that were in the old man’s desk at the time of his death. 

Holden’s uncle had been an architect and draftsman, and, after spending 
his life at the profession, it was only natural that, ‘after he retired, if he came 
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across an idea that had any bearing on his life’s work, he would amuse himself ~ 
with setting it down on paper and seeing what could be done with it. In his 
desk were found literally hundreds of scratch drawings and sketches. The in- 
spector, who was not content to take them at face value, considering that a human 
life was at stake, undertook to €xamine each one carefully; his patience was re- 
warded, for he found the old man’s last message and decoded it just in time to 
rush through a pardon almost as the straps were being fastened about James 
Holden’s body. 

Here is the cipher; put yourself in Inspector Steele’s place, think that on 
you and your ability to decipher it depends a human life, and see what you can 
do with it. Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 
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The solution to the cipher in last week’s issue is: “My only purpose in 
writing to-night is to send along a new one. That done, I bid you au revoir.” 
Every two letters in the cipher were the extremes in a group of letters taken 
from the alphabet, considering that the alphabet runs in regular sequence, A to Z. 
The middle letter in each group was the text letter in every case. 
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it will be to use your oome in the notice, we will Jt ws your erat 
hat we 


“bling’’ ‘ou prefer. in sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, = ri fame and a 
2 torward promptly any letters that may come for yous We reserve the righ ject any notice that ‘cooms to ‘Us 
—— it can be auaided. on, & 4 send us a ‘‘General Ociteery” post-office address, for creations has proved t 
are not sp 


address often have mail that we send them returned te marked “not Told ha 
rf address. 


se persons 
it would be well. also, to notify 

When you hear from person seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 

Now. readers, help those whose fr! Sate or or relatives are missing, as ye would like te be helped if you were In a similar 


NING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money “to get home,’”’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain. that the author of such telegram or letter” is the 3, you are seeking. . 








HOWL, MRS. EMILY.—She wags last heard from nearly DANIELS, TOM.—He was lost trace & in Hastings, Okla- 
two years ago, when she was living on Wabash Avenue, Chi- homa, but it was heard that he had gone to Kansas, where 
cago, apd was employed by the Swift Co. in that city. All he was practicing law. If any one sees this who knows his 
trace of her has been lost since that time. Her son will address, and will writs, the hay will be*greatly appreciated. 
be most grateful to any one who can give him information rs. John McGuigan, Route 1, Box 9, El Centro, California. 


about his mother. Alfred W. Howl, care of this magazine. 
MACFARLANE, JOHN DOUGALD.—H d in the 
MORAN, FLORENCE, ANNA, and a brother. The two Royal Canadian Mounted Police for some time. and left that 
irls were in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the brother was organization in November, 1912. His — r is sick and his 


n ‘gts York City, when last heard of. Any news of them mother is terribly worried over his ab: sence. Any one who 
will very much appreciated by Miss Margaret Reed, 419 knows where he is or who can give any news whatever of 
A Street, Ranger, Texas. him will do a great favor to his ents by writing to John 

A. Gillis, 1597 Hietoria Hoad, Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


ui euaes. Wi eee Was lest seen see ener oes 
ssissipp $ brother is anxious to fin m and also FAULEY, PAUL.—His add ; 
a sister whose name he does not know. David Eugene —His address is wanted by George 
Suggs, care ot this magazine. Young, care of this magazine. 


BARTON, GUS.—He left Goose Creek, Texas, in Decem- Pi gent dan sAmEs ore -—He is a Canadian World 
ber, 1918, apd his relatives have not heard from him since. vete and is asked to write to his old buddy, R. O. 
He is asked'to write to N. H. Witherspoon, 605 East Ninth Bullerdick "i434 West" Rosedale Street, Fort Worth. Texas. 


Avenue, Corsicana, Texas, NK, LILL 
2 SPI ILLIAN OPAL.—About four years ago it was 
HARVEY, WILLIAM R.—I would like to hear from any heard that she had been put in a children’s home in Oak- 
man who served in France with the 348th Field Artillery, jand, California. She was fifteen years old last June and 
Battery E, Ninety-first Division, about November, 1918, or has ‘brown eyes, red hair, and very fair skin. Any news 
pee that date. ghee > Rta 4th og called of her will be ‘most gratefully received by her aunt, Mrs. 
, or Ray, was sent to Hospital No. 6 in Souilly, France, ) ‘ +1 
shave he died. . would like t eet some vparticuiars pone C. W. Vernon, 233 North Main Street, Riverside, California. 
cerning his death, service, et cetera, and will greatly appre- 
ciate any correspondence, Frederick A, Harvey, care of this leet a te tee he ee yoy ee Age ng 
magazine, Niagara, Wisconsin. An old pal from Minneapolis would 
MORGAN, FRED A.—Persons who advertised some time like to hear from him. A, P. Kolhring, San Pedro, Cali- 
ago in newspapers for Fred A. Morgan, of Denver, Colorado, fornia. 
may reach him by writing to him at P. O. Box 4291, Port- 
land, Oregon. foLe. PENA yo ogg is about fwenty- = al 7 
‘ old, is of heavy ild, and has auburn hair 
_ TOWERS, HERBERT.—He was last heard of in New complexion. Her husband is from » Topeka, Kansas. She 
York City, in 1916, when he was going to visit a sister in was last heard from in San Antonio, Texas, in 1918 
Chicago. Any information about him will be gratefully re- ALENA GATES, who was last heard from in Philadelphia 


ceived by M. E, Finch, care of this magazine. in 1917. She is of slender build, twenty-two years old, with 
blond hair and fair complexion. Any information as to 

GROSS, POWEL.—He was born in Germany and was last the whereabouts of these two friends will be greatly appre- 
heard of in the United States about fourteen years ago. ciated by H. LeNoir, 24131-2 Market Street, Galveston, 


At one time he was a pute a a New beh Se He is Texas. 

five feet eight inches tall, with blue eyes and a light. com- 

lexion. His sister will be grateful for any news of him. THOMPSON, EL!.—He disappeared in 1878 from his home 

irs. Annie K. Arnold, Macon, Missouri. in Lily, Illinois. He was then eight years old and was 
living alone with his father, Amos Newton Thompson, who 

worked in a brickyard and used to take his boy with him, 

where he would play with broken bricks, building little houses 

with them and amusing himself until it was time to go 


EITZ, HORACE.—Duke, write to your friends ‘‘Dave’’ 
we S.) and ‘Spike’ (J. R. O.). We are still on the Rock, 


Same address. home. On the evening of July 2, 1878, he was nowhere to 

MULLIGAN, LAWRENCE.—He is a native of Newry, be found, and although a searching party was formed and 
County Down, Ireland, and was last heard from when he the country was scoured far and wide he was never found, 
was living on Clay Street, Brooklyn, New York. His nephew and it was supposed that he had been kidnaped. Circu- 
would like to hear from him, or from his two daughters, lars were sent broadcast, and the boy’s picture was printed 
Rose and Maggie. Edward J. Vincent, care of this magazine, in the newspapers, but with no results. He had a sister. 


Ellen, who was living with an aunt and uncle named Snoc- 

pu > t grass, in Clarinda, Iowa, and who was thirteen years old 

ee FRANK w months before’ war broke ‘yut. fig When’ her brother ‘disappeared. As a last hone she 1s now 
wife’s maiden name was Hester Rachel Cole, and he had a ‘ting to get news of her lost brother through this magazine. 
baby girl named Myrtle le Verne. He is tall, with dark She hes always felt that some day she would find him, and 
eyes and dark-brown hair, and when last heard of was en gga by she may get news of him, through our 
running a store, but had been ill and was under the care And e- m4 1 Pe helped so many relat sae — » 
of several doctors. His mother is very anxious to hear from me tag loved ones. She will be gla gto ear rome any 
him or to get news of his wife and child, as she is a widow jg the slightest clew. Mrs. Ellen W., care 


Spe her only pa wes Bilae re ae ings ue, news 
pived, . EK Vv. S 
a oa RAWLETT,—In 1887 I went to Shannon County, Mis- 
souri, to live ‘with relatives. My mother died when I was 
HALL, ALBERT.—He is eighteen years old, with dark eighteen months old, and my father married again 
hair and fresh complexion, and was last heard of in New eighteen years old when I left home. I had a h alt brother 
nok, about two years ago. He was formerly a steward on who was ten years old at that time. My father’s name was 


the S. S. ’’Carmania,’”’ and his home was at Bolton, Lanca- William Jasper Rawlett, and the boy was called Thomas 
shire, England. His mother is heartbroken at his disap- Benjamin. There were also three girls, Lena, Constance, 
pearance, and any news that will help her to know where and the name of the third one I do not know. There was 
he is will be thankfully received and greatly appreciated. also another boy, named Clifford. Any information that 
Please write to Roland Hall, care of this magazine, would help to get news of these relatives will be gratefully 
received. Margaret Rawlett Ellis, care of this magazine. 

COWGILL, WILLIAM.—Ho was last heard from in Feb- —__ FILBRICK, ROLAND and ESSA.—They used to live near 
SuSty> ot es gz Harper, Kansas, and moved to Oklahoma in 1892. Any one 
years old, with black hair turning gray and blue eyes. Any who knows their address will do a favor by writing to 
one who nae known bim or can give any news of him will A. J. Holderman, Pittsburgh, California. 


do a great favor by writing to his daughter, Mrs. S. E. 
Knight, $166 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, MAGEE, CLEMMON.—His wife’s maiden name was Re- 
becca Barham. They had several children, who. it is_be- 
STONE, J. J.—Any one who knows his address in Tacoma lieved, are living in some part of West Virginia. Their 
or Kapowsin, Washington, will do a favor by sending it. brother would be very glad to hear from. them or from any 
Letters sent to him have been returned, and if he sees this one who can tell Just, where they are. hey may spell their 
he is asked to write to T. L, Russell, Route 8, Box 360, name McGee. Joseph W. Magee, 409 West Thirty-third 
South Jacksonville, Florida. Avenue, Los ‘Angeles, California. 








Missing Department 


RYLES, WILLIAM.—He left Junction City, anees in 
December, 1920, His poe i very anxious ar from 
him and will be deeply sratetnl for any information that 
will help them to know what has become of him. Please 

write to Mrs. L, A, Franks, 1108 North Serrerson Street. 
Junction City, Kansas. 


DUNWOODIE, DAVID.—He left Pollokshaws, Glasgow, for 
hi was last heard of 
in Portland, 
whereabouts will be gladly received by his daughter, Mrs. 
Matilda M. Ferguson, 1300 Bethune Avenue West, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

McCORMACK, MONTGOMERY.—He is the son of the lato 
“Blind Billy’’ McCormack and was last heard of in Union- 
yn, Pennsylvania, in 1911. There is important news for 

Mrs. Addell Scott, 366 East Fifty-third Street, Port= 
land, Oregon. 


HECKART, HENRY.—The last letter received from him 
came on July 20, 1920, and the answer to it was retumed 
from the address given, the North Fork Lumber Co., Oriel, 
Washington, where he was working at the time he wrote as 
“hook tender.”’” In the latter part of June he had been 

a hospital suffering from a blow on his head, where he had 

k with a cable, and it is feared that he has lost 
his memory or that something may have happened to him 
He is twenty-six years old, five feet eight inches tall, with 
brown hair and blue eyes. He served in the army and was 

with tie A, 2 . in France about a year. Every effort has 
been made to find this young man without success, a if 
any of our readers can give any assistance they will do a 
great kindness by writing to his sister. who will be most 
grateful for any information. Mrs. Jenny Perry, Summit, 
Oregon. 


FLANNIGAN, EARL.—He was on the 8._ 8. “‘Wolver- 
ine’ about twelve years ago, stationed at Erie Pennsylvania, 
Also STEVE WARREN, who, during the war, was at the 
American Brakeshoe plant at Erie. They are asked to write 
to W. S. 8., care of this magazine, 


SIVERSON, SIGUARD NORMAN.—He left his home at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on the morning of February 18, 
1921, and has not been seen or heard of since. H 
teen years old, five feet eight inches tall, with light hair, 
gray-blue eyes, fair complexion, and large front teeth. ig 
mother is quite sick through worry at his absenee, 
he sees this he ig asked to write to her at once. 

will be sent for him to get home if needs it, and a 
warm welcome is awaiting him, se Pa folks all love him. 
Clara Siverson, care of this magazin 


KEPHART, PEARL.—When last heard of she had mar- 
tied. Her brother Ross would be very glad to hear from 
her or to get any information about_her. If she sees this 
she is asked to write to her niece, Genevieve Kephart, care 
of this magazine. 


HUNT, ORV AR, —His half brothers were GE 
HARRY ES HUNT. 


in Denver, 


tion of these relatives will be greatly appreciated by the 
son of Norvan, who would be glad to get in touch with 
some of his father’s “people. H. V. Hunt. care of this 
magazine. 


MEIER, FREDICK, who came from Rafz, Switzerland. 
His son, who was a little boy when he last saw his father, 
is very anxious to find him, and will be grateful to any one 
who can give him news of him. Fredick Meier, Wilming- 
ton and Caldwell Streets, Compton, California. 


GARDNER, ETHEL.—She was born on January 2, 1897, 
- Des Moines, Iowa. Her mother’s first name is believed 
to be Nora. When Ethel was three weeks old her mother’s 
father agreed to take her, provided that all the mother’s 
claim was given up. She is now believed to be in some 
small town near Des Moines. Information about any of 
these persons will be appreciated by Ethel Hunter, 3820 
East Eighth Street, Long Beach, California. 


ROBINSON, ANNA, CLARA, and JOHN. oe’ came 
from Kankakee, Illinois. Their sister would ad to 
know where they are, and will be glad if they Pell write 
and send their address. Aanes Robinson Miers, 956 Fairfax 
Avenue, Hollywood, Californ 


HOLLADAY, THOMAS JOSEPH.—He “a honorably dis- 
charged from the navy on October 16, 1919, in or near 
New York, and intended entering the canninal marine. 
wrote that he would visit his home before taking up his 
new duties, and has not been heard of since. His father 

mother is badly in need of him at 

. Any information that will help her_to reach him will 

be greatly appreciated. eieaee write to Mrs. Anna Holla- 
day, Fredericktown, Missouri 


NIELSEN, MRS. M. V., Prenat Mrs. Todd. She was 
last heard from in Brookiyn, New York, about nine years 
ago. Her adopted daughter, who has been to Gertrude’s 
grave every Memorial Day, will be grateful to any one who 
ean give her information as_to_ the whereabouts of her 
adopted mother. Mrs, Loulse M. Brown, care of this maga- 
Zine, 


o’ weit. JAMES PETER.—The baby is dead and I am 
all alone. Please let me hear from you, if only to let me 
know that you are all right. The past is forgiven. For the 

sake of the aan please write. Elvoris la Braun. care of 
this magazine. 


PURVIS, THOMAS 8.—He 1s fifty-seven years old. five 
= eleven inches tall, with blue eyes and fair hair, turning 
. He left his home in Sarnia, Ontario, in September. 
$509, and was last Fy of in Rosemount, Minnesota, a 
few years ago. His aged mother is very anxious to get 
some news of him, and would be glad to hear from any one 
who has known him and can tell her what has become 
of him. Any correspondence will be gladly welcomed by his 
nephew, Gordon J. Bulman, 323 Stuart Street, Sarnia, On- 
tario, Canada. 


BARRINGTON, ROSA.—Her maiden name was Thomas, 
and she was last heard of in rete yma Alabama. Her 
husband was burt in an accident and is in a serious con- 
dition, She is asked to communicate at once with M. 
McF., care of this magazine, 


BARNES, RORERT.—He was last heard of in Cumber- 
land, Maryland, but his home was supposed to be in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Any one who can give information about 
him or his daughter Lucille will do a great favor by writ- 
ing to Mrs. J. J. MeN., care of this magazine. 


~ JOE.—Please write to me at once, as I have news con- 
cerning our future. Toots and I are both very anxious to 
hear from you.—Z, F. G. . 


JONES, JOHN OWEN and EDWARD WILLIAM.—John 
is about thirty-two years old, and is probably working as 
a bookkeeper. Edward was last heard of in Albany, where 
he left for Youngstown, Ohio. Any information will be 
gratefully received by their sister, Mrs. he J. Conroy, 
435 West Twenty-fourth Street, New York Cit: 


HUBBELL, JAMES EWART.-—He was last heard of at 
Chesterfield, Missouri, on June 20, 1918. His parents are 
very anxious to hear from him, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who can help them to know his present where- 
abouts. Mrs. Ethel Hubbell, 118 Picher Street, Picher, 
Oklahoma. 


FORD, GRIFFIN, or GEORGE.—When last heard of he 
was traveling salesman for a gas and power engine com- 
pany of Wichita, Kansas, about 1911-12. His adopted sister 
will be grateful to any one who can give information that 
will help her to know his present address. Mrs, M, M, T., 
care of this magazine, 


NEHRING, FRIEDRICH.—He is now between sixty-five 
and seventy years old. He came to the United States from 
Germany about thirty years ago, and when last heard of 
was somewhere in the State of Mississippi, but no word 
has been received from him during the last fifteen years. 
His nephew will be grateful to any one who can give him 
news of his uncle, and will be glad to hear from any 
one who has known him. K. H. N., care of this magazine. 


L. H. R.—Please let me hear from you.—Dot. 


AUGHINBAUGH, GEORGE.—If he or any of hig broth- 
ers should see this they are asked to write to their niece, 
the daughter of their brother Harry, who le't home when 
he was eighteen years old and has never heard from any 
of his people. She will be very happy to hear from any 
of her relatives. Louise Aughinbaugh, care of this magazine. 


GIRARD, JAMES B., who once lived near Charleston, 
Illinois, was in the army, and was last heard of at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. He has black hair turning gray and brown 
eyes and his face is slightly pitted from smallpox. Any 
one who knows his present address will do a favor by writ- 
ing to M. F. Rhoads, 2964 North Lasalle Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


ON.—The address is wanted of two brothers of this 

They were carpenters and lived in Marshall, Texas, 

Information that will help to find them 
Jennings, Marshall, Texas. 


—He is about forty-seven years 

LM itght- brown hair and blue eyes, 
09, at San Fran- 
be greatly 
2, Escondido, 


8B 
name, 
many years ago. 
will be appreciated by R. L. 


UNDERWOOD, FRAN 
old, over six feet tall, 
and was last heard from in Nevember, 19 
cisco. Any _ information concerning him_ wi 
appreciated by Elsie M. Walch, R. F. D. 
California. 


AGER, HARRY W.—He is 
formerly of Vintondale, Pennsylvania, 
burg, same State. 
bors, Minnesota, in July, 

ay 


the son of D. T, Rager, 
but now of Green- 


907, and has never been home since. 


would be deeply grateful for any anformation that will help 


to find him. Richard W. Rager, R. F. . 4, Greensburg, 


Pennsylvania. 


MURDOCK, ALICE, MARY, STELLA, SILVIA, and 
HAZEL.—About 1910 they lived at Siloam Springs, Arkansas. 
Their mother is very anxious to hear from them. Also 
FRANK O. DELLINGER, who was in Vancouver, Washing- 
ton when last heard of. Any one who knows his address 
or the whereabouts of her five daughters will do a kindness 
by. writing to Mrs, Alva Murdock, Box 361. Drumright, 
Oklahoma. 


enten ts". FRANK, LOUIS, IRENE, MAE, and Sate. 
RINE, an adopted sister. They left Medicine Hat. 

= May 27, 1911, and were last heard of when their 7 

died, on January 16, 1913, when they were adopted by a 

man’ named Louis Risley, who got into some trouble later 

and lost the children. It is believed that Catherine is mar- 

to a man named Klath. Her own name is William- 

Hag Mae are about twelve and thirteen years 

e in Baceyne, Washington, at one time. Any 

will ~ to find these LB will be 

greatly appreciated by M G., care of this magazine. 











Mol NTYRE, D. N.—He was living tn San Dio; Cali- 
ja, or yay -%, when “inst heard trom He is asked 
to write to Mrs, Minnie Harris, Route 1, Roxton, Texas. 


years old, fou’ od at 258 Brush Street, Detroit, 
about 1905. "ley ‘description at that time would prepebly 
be: «3 ee hazel eyes, and Pa ae tg hair. 
one who knows boy o was lost 
shout that ‘time will see this, and that it will lead to my 
a some relatives, "and 1 shall be deeply grateful to any 
one who can help me to know who I really am. John Hall, 
care of this magazine. 


La TEAGUE, FERIDA.—She was last heard of in Ajo, 
Arizona, in 1916. Her mother died four years ago, still be- 
lieving that her daughter was alive. All her people are 
anxious t her, and would be lad to hear from some 
one who has nnown her. Also VERNA La TEAGUE, or 
pis. J. C. LINT missing since 1919. n vill 

gratefully received by Miss Dorothy la Teague, Box 701, 
Caliwent Idaho. 


NOTICE.—I_ was adopted a4 bd Boceoond T. F. Jonas, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, w I old, who tol 
-_ goat od Ee me from the "schierick. “Coilere of Midwifery, 
am now about rty-one to thirty-three 

years’ “old. wen records concerning me have been lost and 
ean obtain no information about a self at the college. 
1 am five feet four inches in height, have large blue-gray 
eyes, dark-brown hair, a small mole on the outer corner 

one on my back. I 
am hoping that perhaps some relative or some one who 
may know of my famlly may see this and recognize tho 
description, and that I may find some one belonging to me. 
Joanna Jonas, care-of this magazine. 


DELL, BESSIE.—She was last heard of in San Fran- 
cisco. She is married but her married name is not known 
If she should see this she is asked to write to her ister. 
who is very anxious to hear from her. Martha Jane, care 
ef this magazine. 


DEARMAN, SYDNEY C. ee. was in the navy for about 
two years and was on the U,. S. “Stockton.’’ but later 
was in a_grocery store in aa Orleans, Louisiana. Also 
WILLIE TUBRE, who enlisted in the navy at Natchez, 
Mississtopt in July, 1919, and was sent to Gulfport Naval 
qraning Station, They are asked to write to their old pal, 
J ohnson, Box 143, East Durham, North Carolina. 


MILLER, JULIUS.—He was born in Westfield. Massachu- 
setts. Ilis parents died when he was an infant. and he 
and his three brothers, Charles, Emil, and Oscar, were 
taken to a children’s home in Boston. Julius was adopted 

a family, 

is brothers would be glad to know where he is. and 

would be happy to meet 

him would be gratefully received by his niece, Mrs. 

a A. Streeter, 350 Deerfield Street. Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


RAY C.—Marie was injured porous, 77 automobile on 
November 8th. Come immediately. Kit 


BENNETT, BLANCHE R., or BENIOT.—She is French, 
about twenty-thre@ years eld, with black hair. and lived 
for a time in Worcester. Massachusets. She married a man 
named Perry. Later she went to ooeeee ket. Rhode ee ag 
where ber parents lived, but they have movec 
not known where they_are. Any information will be gisaly 
welcomed by a friend, Mrs, Clara Gillmore, 64 School Street, 
Waltham, Massschusetts. 


CASTELMAN, pLUARNA. —About two years ago she was 
living in Wit Washington, near Wenashee. Her 
maiden name a " Lettsinger. A friend would be glad to 
hear from her, or from any one who can tell where she is. 
Mrs. Ruby Holcomb, Three Lakes, Washington. 


ROBERTS, JOHN.—He was last seen in Delaware. Ohio, 
in July. 1921. His friend has some portant news for 

, and wants him to write at once. Teddy Mount, 207 
Indiana Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


PADHORASK!, known as Steve E. Underhill. He is 
nineteen years old, about five feet six inches tall, vith 
dark-brown hair. He live an Preston. Ontario, and is 
supposed to have gone to Nev e is Polish, A 
friend would be glad to hear "trom him, and will appre- 
giate aay Entogena stom about him. N. Leeming. care of 

is Maga 


ON.—Wihy don’t you , Write and let us know how you 
and where you are? We are worried. Send reply 
through this magazine.—Dad. 


A. C. Y.—Please write to your brother at once. Same 
address.—D. Y. M. 

TERRANOVA, JOSEPH.—Your father, mother, and _ sister 
are very grieved and sad. Please come home. Mother is 
sick and wants_you. If you are in San Francisco go to 
see grandma. are anxiously waiting for you. 
will be forgiven and forgotten. Come home. dear. 
anxious father and mother. New address, 642 Fifth Ave- 
nue South, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


HESSE, HENRY.—Dorothy and Lionel are asking when 
are coming home, They 
fe heartbroken, 


think you are on vacation. 
Write in care of this magazine. 


Missing Department 


ARDEN.—Received your Setter Pe hear trom 
= ‘thing is forgiven, 
a8 t once. We are in Newoort ‘or the Sinker. ~ en 


oo CLARENCE DELAMAR.—When Kast heard Pt 
he was at Fort Jay, New York, d to 
South “americn hte 15, 1920. After ee there the. 4 
thorities said he was discharged a no address. 
He served at Brest with Bakery Co. 346, A. °E. 7 ox 9 any 
one of his buddies who were with him there, or one 
who knows where he is now, will write to hi mother. * 
favor wil & 5 greatly appreciated. Mrs. D, D. Hill. Route 4 

ng, exa: 


GROVES, JOHN GUY,—He yt San Antonio, | ‘Foxes, Zuly 
2, 1921, for Mineral Hills. He mailed a card 

Worth, - stating he vas going, to Ranger, Texas. tr wine 
and baby n vor, pa dly, and any information that 
will help to “find him will be most gratefully received. Mrs. 
J. G. Groves, care of this magazine. 


McREYNOLDS, wey e- ——-He was in Headquarters Com- 


pany, Fifty-third Field Artillery, and received his discharge 
at Camp Travis, Texas. in February, 1919. The last letter 
received from him was from Kiowa, Kansas. It was re- 


porsed that he was Pe. in Denver, Colorado. and in Salt 


ty. eyes. com- 
plexion. ie Ores six feet “tall, and ig no’ w twenty: five years 
old. r is very much upset at the absence of her 
son_and would “he happy. to ae from him. Please write 


to Jane Miller, care of this 


RECORD, FRANCES. or FAUVETTE BLYTHE.—Home 
town, Minneapolis. -Last heard from in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, with a burlesque troupe in February, 1921. A in- 
formation will be greatly appreciated by Red. care this 
magazine. 


VAN CISE, EDOUARD.—He was born December 15. 1894. 
at the Children’s Home Hospital on Cherry Street. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. He hag a sister five years older than 

, who was adopted by a get living near Grand Rapids. 
Any information that would ¢ the correct names of his 
yarents and sister wou i Wvery gratefully appreciated. 
plerry 5 Liscombe, 608 East Franklin Street. Minneapolis, 

nnesota. 


DELGADO, FRANCISCO, formerly of Mexico, and last 
heard from in Marysyille, California, in 1912, when he was 
employed on the gold dredges. His fathe sister are 
very anxious to hear from him, and will be deeply grateful 
for any information that will help them to to know what has 
become of him, Please write to Walter RB. Weeks, care of 
this magazine. 


FREEMAN, HAZEL.—When last heard of she was a: 
Dloyed in a printing office in Dallas, Texas, about a year 
ago. She is nineteen years old, four feet eight inches tall. 
and weighs about one hundred and fifteen pounds. 
information as to her present address will be appreciated 
by R. C. = care of this magazine, 


FLEISHMAN, BEN.—He Is five feet ten inches tall. weighs 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. with fair hair and 
light complexion, and when last heard of was in Los An- 

geles. Any information about him will be greatly appre- 
elated by Private Bill Fleishman, care of this magazine. 


DONAHUE, Gharies.—-fe was_born in Boston in 1892, 
and left home in June, 1907. He is five feet five inches 
tall, with light hair and blue eyes. Any information re- 
garding him will be highly appreciated by his father, Mr. 
Charles Donahue, 21 Dove Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


MILDRED.—1I was forcibly detained. and think T did he 
best thing. Write everything you know to Bill. Hav 
faith in your daddy.—B. H. 


LEWARD, JOHN WILLIAM.—He left England twelve 
years ago, and was last heard of in Death Valley. Cali- 
. in the spring of 1917. He is thirty-two years old, 
five feet ten inches tall, with light complexion and blue 
yes. ther is dead and his mother came from Eng- 
land last year. If any one knows where her son is, and 
will write to her, she will be very grateful for the kind- 
ness. Mrs. R. Leward, care of this magazine. 


OWN, GEORGIA ETHEL.—She was acopted from a 
chiens institution in Omaha, Nebraska. She was born on 
December 2, 1892, In_ Ashton, Towa. Tre were five chil- 
dren, Sylvia, Grace, Georgia, Miles, and Chester. All have 
heen found except Georgia. er sister, who has not seen 
her since 1901, be very grateful to any one who will 
be kind enough to help find her. Mrs, Sylvia Warren, 633 
Groost Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


La LLERICH, oe tOMAs. —When last heard of he was a 

machinist in kiyn, New York. He has light hair and 

. . His niece “wguld be very glad to find 

him, and will greatly appreciate any information that wil! 

help her in her search. Miss Margaret B. Millerich, 253 
Fifth Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


BECKER, JOSEPH.—He left his home in, pre ttore. sev- 
enteen years ago, and went to New York He wrote 
to his mother from Dallas, Texas, ten ene “ago, 
that he was on the stage and that his stage name was 

id His mother is ill and is very anxious to hear from 
light. hair, and is thin and_ of 
Becker 





son. He has_blue eyes, 
medium height. Please write to his sister. Mrs. 
Rosow, 16 Colebrook Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


SeneSweree, ARCHIE. oar at old pal wants to hear 
from Important. Write to Mr. Frederick Parfrey, 
193 } Bradford Street. Waverly. ‘New York. 











————————— 
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FURBER, THSMAS RICHARD ebont Senty-ctx 
years old and Ar Binge ats ze 
San Francisco. 7 , &. 

him, and will be grateful for nang information thet it help 
to find him. Please write McLatchie, 10: 
Bayswater Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


ANDERSON, EDWARD.—He left his home in Seattle 
fourteen years ago. He is now about thirty-two yeasts “. 
tall, slender, sae i. dark-brown hair, which 

art in the mi “Sais mother, sisters, ver brothers with 

grateful for a information about him, they do not 
know if he is still alive, but are always oping to_hear 
from him. Mrs. Marthine Anderson, RB, F. D. 1, Box 119-A, 
Clinton, Connecticut. 


SHIELDS HAL.—He was last heard of in Pinehare 
Canon, Utah, in 1915-16. A friend would like to 
from ben end wit any that will 
help to find him. M. S8., care of this AY 


NEWELL, WILLIAM C.—When last heard from he was 
in East Lynn ap erg three years ago, Nothing has 
been heard of him since he left that place. a forma- 
tion about him will be sincerely appreciated by his sister. 
Cc. G. B., care of this magazine. 


GIBBS, MYRTLE.—She was last seen in Emporium, 
Pennsylvania, in 1914, and is thought to be somewhere in 
Ohio, If she sees this she is asked to write to her brother, 
who will be glad to hear from any one who can give h 
news of his sister. Glen Gibbs, care of this magazine. 


ROGERSON.—John Rogerson left England about afy 
years ago and settled in or near Saginaw, Michigan. C) 
went to the Boer War, but returned to the States and a. 
shortly after. He left a daughter named Lucy, who, it is 
thought, married a man a Gurney, or Verney. and 
was last heard of in Detro Any ‘one who knows their 
present address will do a kindness by writing to R. Thomp- 
son, care of this magazine 


LEMOINS, ROLLA, last heard of in New York City, 
and DONALD CHAMBERLAIN, whose home is in Canate, 
and who was-last heard of in Seattle in 1919. 
formerly in the navy, is five feet ten inches tall, and weighs 
about one hundred and seventy pounds. These two are 
asked to write to Charles BR. Loudermilk, 51 Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MOONEY., JOHN FRANCIS.—He yormes as a boller- 
maker for years in South Louisville L. shops. He 
is thirty-nine years old, with blue eyes > ae curly hair, 
and is slightly deaf. If he sees this he is asked to write 
to his mother, who would be happy if she could ai him 
before she dies. Paul Mooney, 907 L, & N. Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


CLAPP, MRS. NELLIE.—She is nineteen years oid. ith 
brown eyes and light hair, and was last heard of 
Burkburnett, Texas. Her sister would be glad to he: on 
trom her. Marie Burton, 149 West G Street. Casper, 

yoming. 


TRAIN, THOMAS.—Hie was born in Rogscommon, Ire- 
land, and died at Charleston, South Carolina, about the 
time of the Civil War, leaving three sons. His widow 
married a man named Rodgers. She had two sisters, Mar- 
garet and Mary. Any one who knows the sons of Thomas 
Train, or who can tell anything about them, will do a 
great favor by writing to a cousin, Mrs. A, 8. G., 1261 
East Ninety-ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOHNSON, VICTOR EMANUEL, of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. Please come home or write. Your sister is heart- 
broken through worrying about yoy. Write to her or to your 
grandfather as soon as you see this. Ethel E. Johnson. 


DUREU, WILL.—He was last heard of in Point Rich- 
mond, California, five years ago. His sister will be grate- 
ful for any information that will help her to communicate 
with him. Pearl Dureu, Ashdown, Arkansas. 


KRALL, or CRALL, ELLA.—She was last heard of in 
Kingstown, Ireland, about _ twenty-eight years ago, and 
1s supposed to have married and gone to Russia to live. 
he has a son who is thought te be in the piano business 
in New York State. Her younger brother would like very 
much to hear from her, and will grateful to any one 
who can give him her address. Lall, care of this magazine, 


SMITH, JAMES MONROE, or MORGAN.—He married 
Mary Ann Cobb about 1835 or 1836, and lived in Coving- 
ton, Georgia. He left his home mysteriously and pres after- 
ward heard of in or near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, but. in 
later years returned to Covington to find his people, but 
they had all moved away, so he bought a farm there and, 
it is believed, became quite wealthy. All trace of him 
has been lost, and a relative would like to know what 
became of him. He is also known as Professor, or Colonel, 
Smith. Mrs. B. McDuffie, care of this magazine. 


MITCHELL, AUSTIN, —He was last heard from about 
twenty-five years ago, in Canada, and is from_ Belding, 
Michigan. te ig about five feet nine inches tall, and of 
dark complexion. His da manter would very happy if she 
could know where he is, and will be deeply grateful to any 
yh Oe can give her news of him. Bernice, care of this 

n 


DAIGLE, GASPARD. ae was last heard from about 
twenty years ago from Butte City, Montana. Any news 
from him, or from any one who knows his whereabouts, 
will be sincerely appreciated his nephew. George J. 








1 v 
Daigle, 44 Cloudman Street, Westbrook, Maine. 


SHANNON.—I was born June 22, 1884, in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. My parents were James and Almeda Shan- 
non. My grandmother, Julia = Lee, brought me up. 
When I was nine years old my father ‘died. and left one 
half of his money to me and the other half to his second 
wife, After my mother died I did not see him for some 
years, and did not know where he was until after he 
died. His will was left in the care of his brother. who 
came and told my grandmother about my father’s death 
and about the will, and said that I should have the 
money when If was eighteen years old, but I am now 
thirty-seven and have never seen him since. His name 
was Matt Shannon. Any information that would help to 
find him would be greatly appreciated. Mrs. Effie Shan- 
non Cashman, care of this magazine. 


KIRKMAN, CHARLEY.—He is thirty-two years old, has 
brown hair oy sree, one gold tooth in front, and a dim- 
ple in his chi was a foreman in an electric-light plant 
in Riverside, “Californias and was last heard wf in San 
Francisco six years ago. His wife is married again and 
his daughters have been adopted. His mother. who is 
getting old, would be glad to hear from any one who can 
tell her anything about her son. She is in poor health 
and longs to ses him. Mrs. Mary Kirkman, Avoca, Indiana, 


STRODTHOFS. AENRY.—He left for the West in 1902, 
on account of his health. He is forty-nine years old, of 
medium height, with dark-brown hair, and has a good 
appearance. Any information about him will be very much 
aprescieeed by his sister, Mrs, Henry Weisner, care of this 
magazine, 


WANSER, STEPHEN.—When last heard from -» had 
been sent to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for duty. A friend 
who soldiered with him at Camp Travis, Texas, in Q. M. C. 
Detachment, would be glad to hear from him, and will 
appreciate any news that will holp him to correspond with 
2 . Lawrence Chamberlain, 413 H Street, Lawton, Okla- 
oma, 


TANNER, JACK.—He is a gold miner and has always 
worked in Arizona or New Mexico. He is now about 
sixty years old, and his daughter, who has not seen him 
for seventeen years, would be grateful ng any one who can 
tell her what has become of him. If he is alive she would 
very much like to know where he is. Emma Tanner, care 
of this magazine. 


KINNINGER, FREDOLIN, “FRED,” and his sister, Lidia. 
Fred was last heard form at Saskatoon, Canada, eight 
years ago. Lidia married and wags last heard of in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Their brother will be coup grateful to 
any one who can give him news of them. W. J. P.. care 
of this magazine 


JOHNSTON, JAMES CAMPBELL.—He left Coatbridge, 
Scotland, for Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, fifteen years ago. 
He is . His brother is anxious to find him and 
would be glad to hear from any one who can tell him 
where he is. Alexander Johnston, 22 Division Street, Bow- 
manville, Ontario, Canada, 


SHEA, WILLIAM Ayaustus. —When last heard of he 
was in Omaha, Neb a. His mother ig failing rapidly 
and he is asked to et ate with his sister as soon as 
possible, no matter where he may be. 


EARNSHAW, FREDERICK REES.—He was last heard 
from in 1907, at Detroit, Michigan. He is now about 
twenty-five years old, and has blue eyes, and dark-brown 
hair. Any one who knows his address will do a favor by 
siting to his sister, Helen Denniston, R. DV. 1, Hersey, 


ALLEN, GEORGE HERBERT.—His wife would like to 
hear from him, or from any one who knows his where- 
abouts, and will be deeply grateful for any information 
that will help her to find him, Mary Allen, care of this 
magazine. 


PULLEN, BILL.—When last heard of he was in Kansas 
City, Missouri. He is asked to write to his father, who 
will be grateful to any one who can send him his son’s 
address. J. J. Pullen, care of this magazine. 


JACKIE RILEY.—There is important news for you. 
Please send your address at once to this magazine. C. F. 
Summers. 


BUCKLEY, {EREMI AH F.—He disappeared from Brock- 
ton in 1907. He is now about forty-six years of age, five 
feet ote inches tall, and had black hair. He is a fine 
penm It is thought that he may be working as a 
waiter vor cook. His widowed mother would be very happy 
to hear from him, and will be most grateful to any one 
who can give her_news_ of him or tell her of his pres- 
ent whereabouts. Mrs. Hannah Buckley, 239 North War- 
ren Avenue, Brockton, Massachusetts. 


ANDERSON, JAMES.—He is twenty-six years old, about 
five feet ten inches tall, with blue eyes and brown hair, 
and wos last seen in Boston, Massachusetts, on September 
20, 1915. _Any information about him will be appreciated 
by W. Z. Park, Pacoima, California. 


ROTHWELL, JAMES, WILLIAM. and FRANCIS.—They 
were born in Dublin, Ireland, and came to the United 
States in 1887 or 1888. is 9 were last heard of in_ 1899, 
when they were living at hite Bock, Westerly. Rhode 
Island. Also OWEN PATR 1eK SHEVL .» who came from 
Belfast, Ireland, in 1887, when he was = weeks old, and 
was living at White Rock when last heard of. Any infor- 
mation about these men will be gratefully received by a 
near relative, Mrs. Julia Higgins, care of this magazine, 
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McALRATH, ee nvil.— He was last heard of in New 
York in 1895, 1D w 
He has a broth 


and to if possible, will be appreciated by An- 
drew J. Davis, 701 Myrtle Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


1005 EERE’. MICHAEL J.—He is thirty-six years old. five 
eight or ten inches tall, weighs about one hundred 
po oy pounds, has biue enatey eyes. slightly turned-up 
nose, and hails from Ireland. He i 
sometimes as a marine fireman. 
he was in San Francisco, in July d ie 
that he was in New York City in "ine summer of 1918. 
father, who is ninety years old, is longing to hear from 
d his brothers and sisters are praying every day 
m 6 or write to them. Every ee 
made to find him, but without success. y 
who can give a clew as present whereabouts will 
earn the deepest gratitude of his ‘amily, Please write to 
his sister, Mra, Benack, care of this magazine. 


GETZINGER. GENEVIEVE.—When last seen she was om 
paved hospital in New Brunswick, N. J., in 1916, 
ut left ets last that r. She comes from’ Brooklyn, 
where she has some cousins, whose names are not known. 

would like to hear from her and will greatly 
appreciate any information that will help to communicate 
with her. Nurse, care of this magazine. 


BROWN, FRED A. and MARY.—About 1890, Isabel and 
Willie Brown were paces in the Coldwater, Mich igan, 
3 ‘red d Mary Brown, of Berrian 

Town and birthplace not known , 
ight 


on the cass will do a «reat favor by writing to Isabel J. 
Brown, care of this magazine, 


CARNES, ALDIS H.—He was last somn, an his 4 
town, Wadsworth, Ohio, on September 6, He 

light-brown, wavy hair, blue eyes, fair caudate. By, ‘. 
five feet seven inches tall. There is good news awaiting 
him and — is = to write to his wife at once. She 
will be very ha to hear from him. Mrs. Aldis H, 
Carnes, 172 Mills PMireet. Wadsworti Ohio. 


RILEY, C. B.—He was last heard of in fbe California 
oll fields. Any communication that will help come 
municate with him will bo greatly appreciated by D, R., 
care of this magazine. 


DOWALL, ROSE.—She was married to Tom Burns in 
1911, and was last heard of in that year when she and 
her husband went to Australia. She lived in Montreal. 
Her brother would be happy if he could get news of her 
and would be glad to hear from her. Clarence George 
Dowall, care of this magazine, 


THOMPSON, W. F.—lIle left Houston, Texas, on the Pe 
of May, 1921, saying he was going to Victoria, Tex 
buy out a moving-picture show, and has not been "heard 
of since. He is twenty-six years old, about five feet ten 
inches tall; with dark hair and eyes. Any information in 
regard to his whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by 
his brother, Blaine Thompson, care of this magazine. 


FLUAITT winstey. Who lived in or near Gould City 
and Manistique, Michi about thirty years ago. His 
son will be grateful for. "any information that might nelp 
— me ane his father. Floyd Fluaitt, 122 Charles Street, 
anesville, 


FLOOD, CLIFFORD.—Write to the fellow who left Kan- 
sas City with you in car_bound for the South, and got 
separated in Oklahoma, Hubert Jacobs, Box 47, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 


GOOD, EDWARD f- familiarly known as “‘Red.’’ and 
last heard of in 1914, in Gary, Indiana. He worked as 
a lineman for several years with the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad. Any one who knows where he is will 
do a great favor to his two sisters and his brother by 
writing to Mrs. N. M. Simpson, 1261 Blackstone Avenue, 
Route A, Box’ 12, Fresno, California. 


BROWN, ERNEST.—He was last heard of in Kansas 
City, Missouri. He is about five feet two inches in heicht, 
has black hair and eyes and copner skin. Any one who 
knows him wiil do a favor by telling him to write to his 
cousin Josie, care of this magazine 


LOUTHER, VIOLA.—She is shout twenty-one years old 
and was last heard of in Baker City, Oregon, in 1918, 
where she was living with her aunt, Mrs. = lds. An old 
friend would be very happy to hear from_her. and will 
Freshy, *ppreciate any information that will help to find 
© F. M » care of this magazine. 


GLEESON, MRS. MARY.—Her last known address was 
in Philadelphia about eight vears 3 which time 
her husband ws killed a street Her maiden 
mame was McElhatton, and she has. tw wo children, If she 
Should see this she is asked to write to H. H.. care of 
this magazine. 


MARK, FRANK.—He was last heard of at Oakland. 
California Any one who knows his present address will 
do a great kindness by writing to Ray Mark, East Sixth 
Street, Muscatine, Iowa. 


HAILE, NORA _EDNA, formerly of Pratt, Kansas. and 
last heard ¢ in St. Louis, Missouri, is asked to write at 
once to C. J. B., care of this magazine, who has impor- 
tant news for hor. 


Wisconsin. 


Missing Department 


puccs sAueS J.. and his stepfather and m pet 
Murphy. They by jest heard 

in ‘18900 e: T relati ——. be glad to rt from 

Mrs. A. anus. 61 ton Place. O Oakland. California: 


GEORGE W, R.—Dad please write 
far away from” ail the folks find long to 
Address Dot, care of this pp 


MeGEEHEE.—His first name embered. He 

Was a post-office ins Torte met aldent Cleyeland’s 

term, 2 and was from somewhere in Arkansas. Any in- 

es os him will be thankfully received. Mack, 
of this magazine. 

” aaeenete come S.—He was last heard from in 1918, 
at Skagway, Alaska. He pas a sister in Seattle named Mrs. 
Myrtle Dunlap. nt very anxious to hear from 

e this and write to her at a. 


is 
and hopes he 
Mrs. F. 8. Shorten, win pee Superior Street. Hibbing. 


to I 
to hear. from you. 


on eaoens. ine and FAY, who left Cleveland. Palo, 
c Canada a @ last heard from at Toronto in 1919. 
Ploase write ‘to Rr’ W. S.. care of 


rower am anxious 


this magazine. 


find some of my mother’s 


news is is 
daughter, who will greatly appreciate any in- 
formation about her relatives. Box 43. Sugar Land, Texas. 


KE SSLER. WILLIAM.—He was last heard from April 4. 
1921, at New Orleans, Louisiana, He is asked to write to 
Joseph Smith, care of this magazine, 


STASER, EMMA, and her husband. ERNEST.—They were 
last from about thirty years ago. when they were 
ting a Fort Omaha, Nebraska. There is news of im- 

nee for, them, and if any one knows where they_are 
tnd will write, the favor will be greatly appreciated. M 
. H, Conklin, 1023 First Street. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


LMSTED, CHESTER J.—He was last heard from in 
1997 at Wilson, Arkansas. He is asked to write to_his 
mother, who very anxious to hear from him. Mrs. Kit- 
tie Olmsted, care of this magazine. 


APPEL, MILTON or MOE.—He ig nineteen years old, 
five feet ten inches tall, weli built, with fair complexion. 
Both his eyes are defective and there is scar on the 
pupil of the right eye. He left his home in August, 1920, 
to attend fairs and carnivals. Any information that will 
help to find him will be most gratefully appreciated by 
his mother, who is very anxious to get news of_her son. 
a Fannie Appel, 1381 Crotona Avenue, Bronx, New York 


CHAPMAN.—In 1899 or 1900 I_was sent from. some 
orphans’ home in New_York to St. Henry, Ohio, with sev- 
eral other orphans. My name was Constance Chapman, 
and I was born on the 26th of February, 1895-96. or °97 

am not sure of = year. I have red hair and have 
been told that I a twin and that my mother was 
an actress, but that ‘s only hearsay. I have no real knowl- 
edge of my people, and sh be glad to hear from any 
one who can tell me anything about my mother or my 
relatives, as it would make.me very happy indeed to find 
them. Mrs. J. W. Adkins, care of this magazine. 


MILLER, J1M.—He would be now about_eighty-five years 
old, and formerly Hved in Pennsylvania. a3 a brother 
named John E., whose son would like to set 

of nis uncle, and would be glad to hear from 

who has known him. Sam B. Miller. Box 912. 
ville, "Oklahoma. 


ELMER, WILFRID DAVID.—He was born in Imlay 

Michigan, on April 18, 1898, and when was two 

years of age his mother, acting on the advice of friends. 

laced him in the Coldwater School of Michigan, believ- 

ng she could get him at any time that she might be able 

to care for him, but when she went for him shortly after- 

ward she was told that he had been adopted by_a wealthy 

was refused al? information. His father 

ar veteran, and he is a twin, the other chiid 

mother will most grateful to any 

her any information whatever about 

her son, whose name has doubtless been changed. Please 
write to Mrs. Pear! Collins, care of this magazine 


Bartles- 


ATTENTION.—Mothers and wives who have missed & 
gon or husband during yea. may recognize the 
lost one in this description ’ an, between twenty- 

thirty years 3 age, feet nine inches 

one hundred pounds, with 

a gold cap on 

tooth, m le ez. and a scar on oe 
He had an American Legion button in his lapel, “Sacred 
medal attached to his watch as a fob. * noid cuff 
with monogram J. W. M., and wore a gray suit 
a Newark trade-mark, high button shoes, size eight, 
and a soft, brewn hat, number seven. Is believed to hava 
been a World War veteran. Any one missing such a man, 
please write for further information to C. E. B., care of 

this magazine, 
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Have You Seen 


How this test beautifies the teeth? 


Millions of people have ac- 
pted this offer—have made 
his ten-day test. They have 
nd a way to whiter, clean- 
, Safer teeth. 
We urge you to do like- 
ise, Watch how your teeth 
nprove. Learn what this 
tw method means to you 
nd yours. 


Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a 
m. By that viscous film you 

It clings to teeth, gets 
ween the teeth and stays. 


PAT. OFF 





Pepsadent 


Old ways of brushing do not 
end it. 

Film absorbs stains, mak- 
ing the teeth look dingy. It 
mars the beauty of millions. 
But it also is the cause of 
most tooth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

It forms a breeding place 
for germs. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Very few people who 


brush teeth daily escape these 
film-caused troubles. 


How to fight it 

Dental science, after long 
research, has found ways to 
fight that film. Authorities 
have amply proved those 
methods. Leading dentists 
everywhere now advise their 
daily use. 

They are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And other most important 
factors are included with 
them. 


New protections 

Pepsodent combats the film 
in two effective ways. It also 
aids Nature in ways consid- 
ered essential. 

It stimulates the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch de- 
posits that cling. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

Twice a day, Pepsodent is 
bringing millions these much- 
desired effects. 


The test is free 

Simply mail the coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after us- 
ing. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch the other 
good effects. 

You will realize then that 
this way means a new era in 
teeth cleaning. And we think 
you will adopt it. Send cou- 
pon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 







THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 342, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 








Warning! Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on package or on tablets you are not getting 
genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 
twenty-one years and proved safe by millions. 
Take Aspirin only as told in the Bayer package 
for Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Earache, Toothache, Lumbago and for Pain. 
Handy tin boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of 
Aspirin cost few cents. Druggists also sell larger 
packages. Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Man- 
ufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 














Most sensational tire offer of the year! Two tires 

for less than the usual cost of one — and a free tube 
each tire! This is a special lot — all standard 

makes — selected for record-breaking sale. Nod 

treads or sewed tires. Our big volume means best ‘tire 

values dpe omeande of 8 teady customers everywhere 

are getting full mileage 

out of these slightly used 8 Miles 

tires and you, too, can get 


1 Tire Size 1 Tire 2 Tires 
30x3 $7.00 32x 4% $13.50 $22.90 
30x3% 7.95 33x4 3.95 
32x3% 9.00 34x4% 14.45 23.90 
3ix4 10.00 35x 4% 4.95 24. 
32x4 11.50 6x4% 15.45 25.45 
33x4 2.25 35x5 15.909 26.15 
34x4 13.25 37x5 16.45 26.55 





SEND NO MONEY! Shipment C. 0. D. Express or Parcel 

pina apoarene Sees < vw arrival and if not tally satisfied return 

your money will be bromptly r ‘efunded, 

foctading “shipping char charges, State whether Straig! ht Side or 
Now! 


Cline DELAY! ORDER 
ALBANY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. 191A Chicago, II linols 




















A BECOME AN EXPERT 
Many are n 
$10, 000 @ year, We treingd 
thoro! roly by mail in spare tig 
for P.A. a 


eal accoun' ti 
Knowledge pe a 






rmer Comptro 
University of Illinois; Director of 
Retin ia Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
ational Aqodiation of Cost Accountants, ass! 
8, ine! fA mei 


Piece ae 
and free 
LLE EXTENSION N UNIVERSITY 
The Lar; >. ets: re TCAGO, ILL. inthe We 


Stop ising a Truss 


Pe J 'S FLAPAO - PAE “Paes 
ate cnouidine sopueabers 
made self-adhesive pur- 
poset to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
ttac! —cann 










fhe pubic bone. Thousands 
Sor ate Secetery S I tres : 
Grcicad fee Sialle themselves at home withou 
doe hindrance —— work—most Grand hy 


velvet—easy ts, sppiy—inespenaly ve; Awards 

Fh ‘Medal and Gran pea Process of recovery# 

@atural, so afterwards no further use for trusses, 

Prove it by sending Trial vot Plapao ab absolutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Co, 633 Stuart Bldg. St. Louis, Me 


< 
4 
& 
me 

































BaMO..cccccccecccccccccccccsccs coco 
AAMTEES 2.2 2c ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs esecccece 
___ Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao........- 





“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 

IONE.”’ Itis invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


fs to the ears what giasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials ¢ 
users all over the me geettel © 
describes causes of dea’ lea 
telis how and why the MORLE 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO.., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 SL 


FREE 2m 
RING OF 
Just to advertise our famous Haws 
Siemente-the greatest discovery the 
pee “thie Jags ¥ yee will carey 
ree s ro! . » se 
an dfamo. nd—in beautifal 
Pay postmas mor, oe Sas 
rT postage 
If you can tell {¢ treat 
money refunded. 
given away. Send no money: 
auiek, Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept 


MASONIC TEMPLE _ cui 
























Write for oe No obligations. 
1815 Orchard Street, 








LINGERLAND StqBOCE, pd MUSIG, Inc» 
Dept. Chicago. Illinois 


and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Ukulele, Mandolin, Cornet, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
Banjo Guitar, or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teach- 
ing note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several pieces. 
Over 100,000 successful players. Do not miss thig free trial offer. 





FREE esr TONE == 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ) ! 
4 















Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








feenin Sarr cuanan- | 


PRICES LOWER THAN 
THE LOWEST ‘“@xtoe? 


2 
Scrtamneremaette’ fb 
Write for Free Wonderfui Bar- 

ain Catalog today. Credit he 
Oferms fully explained, Amaz- 4 
ing money-saving prices on £7 
Diamonds, Watches and 4 
Jewelry. Diamond Rings, f 
$25 up. Satisfaction guar- f 
a ae led. fi 


co Bi jamond R 
Bod 14- " EK Green Gold; Dia 
Maid’ ia Valwcn: 
alues, 
$83.33 





Gold, ed; look Ge 2 

like menutne pitiamen. Full ad S Y, 

dre Bhat eset sect 8 

gp. Gold flied) $48 up. Men's Watches, ’ e 

as d, $17.50 up. 2 USE YOUR CREDIT " 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG y He Doubled His Pay 


[JOFTIs THE NATI rag 4 JEWELERS and now enjoys the comforts and pleasures 
i sros&cn 108 W. State Street, Chicago, ut. ff pe pegedies esc 

ise Stores in Leading Cities Why not double your pay? Thousands of our 

ae students have done ve and thousands more will do it. 


—_—— You can be one of them. Do not think for a moment 
that it is luck or pull which brings success and real money—far 
romit. Itis preparing for the big opportunity and knowing 
what to do when the right time comes that does it. The men 
who have made successes for themselves were ready when 


A 
their main chance came, Your main chance, too, will come, 
Are you ready for it? 


Remember the Empty Lot? 

name The older fellows were playing ball and you were 
watching, wondering if you would ever get a chance to play. 

You knew if you only got a chance you would show — Sure 

Aegean enough, one day they hollered, ‘‘Come on, kid, grab a bat!’’ 
Your chance at the pill had come, That is ‘the way with life. 


Your chance at the pill will come, but, if you want to stay on 
the team, you will have to deliver the *goods—and that you can 
do only if you are prepared. gine big money and the permanent 
job go to the man “‘who knows. 


. @ td 
€ You Can be the ‘Man Who Knows” 
We will show you how. Without loss to you of asin- 
gle ro 5 hour, we can show youa sure way to success and 
ig pa large number of men in each of the positions listed 
enjoying their salaries because of our help. We want to 
Ip you, ake a check on the coupon egainst the job you 


&, AFE AND SANE yyaneand hyd vty] Sa Write or print your name on 
A 
For Coughs & Colds Dept. Gtk, Denzel Ave and 58th Bt Chicago 


—_e- —— 
This syrup is different from all others. AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains Dept. G-1192 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


nv opiates—good for young and old Send me full information on how the PROMOTION PLAN 
will help me win promotion in the job checked, 


35¢ per bottle everywhere a 




















Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap,Ointment, Taleum, Ltr te 
address: Outieure Labercection Dopt Dy Maldon 





























Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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. Easy by our easy Dayment plan. 
MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 

thing in True-Tone band pn 
Seven-year-old Albert Albin’s Club Foot was so 
straight that he surprised everybody when he 
came home from McLain Sanitarium. His par- 
ents write: = ~~ 

lbert’s t good shape. e is walking on Seo good 
iy re feet oo proud of him and also the McLain 
Sani: . You certainly oe t work. Everybody says 
it is more than they expected to s 











DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because Iwas Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Assionetis Ear 
Drums restored my Sage my: ny Head Noises, 


ALB: and will do it for ey are Tiny Mega; 
— "and Mrs. GD. St., Tccctun, Ind. Cannot be seen ot be worn. Effective when 


is caused by Catarrh or b ‘Acoeragag = Liens or 
For Crippled Children we [Dre 


jolly Destroyed Nateog to put in, 
easy to take out. “Unseen Gan Tn- 

The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equipped pri- expensive. Write jg Booklet and my sworn 
vate institution devoted exclusively to the treatment of how d my hearing. 
of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease and x QO. LEONARD 
Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease, Diseases of the Suite 98 70 Sth Avenue e e New York Ciry 
a. especially as found in children and young 

ults, Our book, ‘“Deformities and Paralysis,’ also 


“Hook of References” sent free, 


WHY 
L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM \ U Yj Wear this 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. sX sALIKA-DIAMON D 


tate ‘Sor 10 Days FREE 


LIKA-DIAMOND ladies’ ring h 

7 perfectly-matched stones. L 

ike a-1*s carat diamond solitairey 
Stands all diamond tests for pean 
hardness, brilliance. SOLID 1 
GOLD pierced mounting. Simply) 
send name, address and finger size 
Pay $4.50 to postman when ring 
arrives. Wear it ten days. If satise 
fied, pay us $2 a month for 6 month, 
and — be | is yours. If not satis® 
fied, will return your 34.5) 
Order I NoWw— at OUR RISK! : 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. ; 
ey __1155 Elmwood Ave. Providence, RL ; 











TREALYOU SELFA 


Learn how Wicket Ray treatment enriches 
impoverished blood, relieves nervousness 
and builds vital strength. Drives out vee 
and pains and removes the cause. S 
up Pewtive process, promotes eotiniiation 
and elimination of waste oor 
shockless and safe. You y 
usands of vers of high frequency electric ity into 
any weak, ina '© ofgan or tissue. Saturates entire 


bodys Tehaving ‘congestion iS flooding it wae Tic oP. fresh, strength- ad 





ing blood. 


Get “HEALTH” Book S's seeing anh tte 


iolet 


how simply and eHectively you may employ these won- 


many uses, 

derfal, catenutlve forces of natu Write at once. 

RENULIPE ELECTRIC COMPANY 

3901 Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Canada, Netting Bubaing, Windsor, Ontario 
Sales agents write for attractive plan 


VIOLET RAY 
GENERATOR 


00 YOu LIKE TO DRA 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand pri 
you answer this ad. Nor will we claitt) 
make you rich in a week But if you 
anxious to develop your talent 
successful cartoonist, so you can 
money, send a copy of this picture, 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


Sone patna Sen's 


ase women got their 


sample lesson plate, and let us exp 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOO 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, @ 


Don’t Wear 


Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent on 
a. No obnoxious springs or 














> 
A 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken —_ together as you would a broken 
limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Protected by U. S. patents, 
Catalog and measure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 212F State St., Marshall, Mich 


opens —~ +~ way Io Lot te tonen rich reward F 
week and up. } of America’ s bigs out be business men 
because they mand for oxy 
pists always wont iy supp 5 at salarice of from 
ulloss New makes you an exper rt, one who — start in ata p large salary. 
Complete course in sh an i su 
tional speed and accuracy. You can write shorthand ¢ the Bey by way 12 135 if 160 \werts 
aminute. You can typewrite 80 to ra 
and ee jon—no fatigue as with the. mid way. ry 
ee. You learn faster the Tulloss Kew Way. No previous 
Trai spare time. inh 





rit: ing. for no matter we 3 
you are in shorthand, you can never expect the h salaried potion until yous ss 
speed, real speed and accuracy 0} write Quickly acquired in 

our Bes Man’s Rie ne 


Will send you free 
iand.’*’ It tells how business men choose their Drivate secretaries, how they 
advance them to executive positions. Send postal or letter and indicate whether 
in the complete stenography courses OF simply speed typewriting. 


om argintereated nh 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 157 College Mil, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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How the Man in Maine 
Buys Oregon Apples 
- 


OM MERCE lives through the interchange of 

products. California fruits are sold in Maine. 
Shoes made in New England are worn on the 
Pacific slope. Automobiles from Detroit traverse 
the Florida sands; the North smokes Southern 
tobacco. And so it goes. 


Advertising has played an all important part in 
fostering business growth. Without it we would 
retrograde half a century, or more. Business would 
stagnate; large institutions which build cheaply by 
large production would fade into oblivion; we 
would live in total ignorance of many things which 
might add to our wealth, health and happiness. 


The bread and butter of business depend on 
advertising, and your interest in it. 


Read the advertisements. They will be as pro- 
ductive of results to youas to the companies that pay 
for them. In half an hour, or less, you can learn 
much of many things that go to make life what it is. 


Read the advertising. It enables you to get more 
for your money by telling you what to buy. It is 
your guide to what’s good to get. 


Read it—treflect on it— it pays 
































"PHONE USERS 


Constant speaking irrj- 
tates the throat; relieve 
with Luden’s. 


PREACHERS 
*s refresh tired 
ell relieve throat 
strain. 


MOTORISTS 


Luden’s relieve dust irri- 
tations and help protect 
the throat, 








